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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








MUSICA 
AGENCY, 


Secured 


INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL 

Coneertt and Schoo! Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Cagngore HALL, 
Colygnibus, 


Church 


New York 
Telephone: 2634 





ROSS DAVID, 
negie Hall 


Bake B ng, 1520 Chestnut St 


BURT SCHOOL, 


ight-Singing, Ear i aining M rl  Stenogra 
phy Notmat Courses in Pub and P rivate School 
us pecial coaching for hurch trials 
roa Carnegie Hall 
Lefferts Piace 


New York 
Addre Rr klyn hooi, 45 


KLIBANSKY, Baritone 
Teacher at the | f Musical Art 

New York 
ata W goth t Tel. 2329 Col 


MARTHA B. GERM AN, 


Hall, N \ Addr 47° West End Ave 


HAND PECIALIS 
Trea f straine . ent bound hands, 
giving elasticity an expansion.) 
; l nists, et Tue and Fri., Car 
PI 


AND | 


| JANET B 


LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING, 
Taught by 
the elder. 

Address, 


Mary W 
Studio 


Culbert, | 
Hall, New York City 


826 Carnegie 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
60 Washingto 


Phone, 730 Spring 





| this winter 


a Square South 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuSIC, 
20 West o1st St New York 








Special « ree for teas and professionals. | 
Degrees granted Th rse for beginners 
Dr, B. Eberhard. Pres hirty-ni year.) 

Ph » 2147 River 
| 
HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
VOICI ND PIANO 
Carnegie Ha Fri. and Sat 





ELIZABETH K., 


ACHER OF 


PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TI SINGING 


ULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE ¢ LTURI 
; Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


at2 West th St 


Telephone 329 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITON!} 
t e Art inging 
Carnegie Hall 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


IS BALDWIN, 


Teacher of Singing ar Lyric Diction 


Carnegie Hal! 


HERMAN SSPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE §S LTER, 


Piar r Theory 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rTEACHER OF SINGING 
» Carnegie Hall 


Telephone aso mbus 


EUGENIE 


THE CELEBRATED 


PAPPENHEIM, 
PRIMA DONNA 





Carnegie Hal 
VIC TOR B TART, PIANO VIRTUOSO 
Instructior vanced Interpretation Repertory 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
| of tone whict 1 the medium of ¢ cal expression 
Studio Hall, 64 East 4th St... New York. 
lel. 9424 Madisor 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. | 
lelephone 47 Madison Square 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


LOTTA VAN BUREN, 


| EARLE ALBERT- WAYNE, :+" 


an expert pupil of Lamperti Vy, 


PIANIST. Instruction. 


Choral Club Conductor. 


Concerts 


1204 Carnegie Hall. 


ALICE GARRIGUE, MOET, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New ¥ork. 





| GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
Applicants to be seen by appoint- 


New York. 


ment only 


668 West End Avenue, near o2d St., 





PIANOFORTE. AND THEORY. 
Pupil of Harold Bauer. 
207 W. o8th St Tel. 6928 River 





ELLEN ARENDRU P—soprano 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—sarirone. 
Concert Engagements 
Management 
1425 





Annie Friedberg, 


New York. 


Broadway, 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 


Hall, New York 
opens second week in October 


133 Carnegie 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the 


Mr. 


LescMeTizKy Merton, 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
lTENOR—COM POSER 


“Spring Serenade,” “A Rose and a 
“Minuet Le Phyllis,” “Two Roses,” 


Dream,” 
sung by Mme 





Pianist—Accompunist 864 Carnegie Hall. | jomeili 
Instruction—C oaching New York. Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 
lelephone, taso Columbus "Phone, 302: Bryant 
| LOU IS ARTHU R RUSSELL, Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
Metropolitan iools of Musical Art “ . 
Cuneta Ea, Mad Yok: hs ek 8 SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 


| CAROLINE 


Soprano. | 


Te 1778 Columbus 


MABEN FLOWER, 


PIANIST—COMPOSER— TEACHER 
Thursdays, 1 Carnegie Hall 
Res. Studio, Pou Ma 1 4 Clinton Ave., 
B klyt Tel., 6400 Prospect 





A, RUSS ‘PATTERSON, Sesscce 


® 


yh y “Pr I> + LYRIC 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, sopecx 
Specialty, Voice Development nd Lhehon 
West Sth St Te 48 ( 
| MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York | 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, 


Voice Culture i All Its Branches 
The Eveliyr ror W in New York City. | 
Telephone 48 Schuyler 


MOSS, 


MARY HISSEM DE 


SOPRANO 


106 W. goth St Phone, 35sa River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 


| Music, ae 


SOLO PIANIST 
Re als and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
rst W th St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. | 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 


TEACHER F SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
ye Broadway, Cor th St 
lelephone, 4 ( umbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
CHER OF SINGING 
» New York 


CAMMEYER, 


N 143 West 42d St 


HENRIETTA 


Formerly Assistar } Wm. Mason. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION — MUSICALES 
Oregon Apartments, 162 West sq4th St. 
Phone, 7oé Columbus 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mua Awwa FE. Ziscier, Director 
Met. Opera House Bldg, t425 Bway, New York 


Tel. 5468 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont. 


| ADOLF 


| professional and 


| HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


i330 W 


New York 


GLOSE, 


Concert Pi Piano Instruction 
advanced singers 
studio: 8: Morningside Ave., 


21903-] Morningside 


anist, Coach for 


Residence 


"Phone, 


City 





Prof f Violin, Leipzig 
Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Apolied 
and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia, Residence studio, 545 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 

s8th St.. N. Y. C. Phone, 

Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER O} 


Aeolian Hall, 
408 Bryant 


Formerly 
Head of 


Conservatory 





1434 Columbus 
Broadway | 





SINGING 
New West 42nd St., 
*Phone, New York 


WILBUR 





LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 


Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 





course of school music Voeal Instruction—Choral | 
Direction | 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 
—— | 

| 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





| BRUNO HUHN, 


TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St.. New York | 
(Subway express station.) hone 8855 Riverside 


and the training of teachers 


West 


Pianists, 


9146 Lincoln Parkway Chicago, Il. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

Vocal Instruction 

voz W. 137th St rel Audubon 


3,160 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


35 East 32d Street, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone, 2187 Madison Square 


BOGERT, 

State Music Teachers’ 
SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


Aeolian Hall, 


WALTER L. 
President of N. Y 
TEACHER OF 


Ass'n. 


Baritone. 
130 Claremont Ave., 


After Oct. rst, West 42nd St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
With the “Musical Courier” 
Society; Organist Centra! 


HARMONY, 
Sec’y Manuscript 
Baptist Church, New 


York 4390 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Conce rts—Recitals—Lessons 
Studio: s03 Huntington Chambers, 





Boston 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Ecinor Comstock Music SCHOOL, 


A resident and day school. Leschetizky method 





Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupiis. Vocal, Har- 

mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 

on Current Operas lasses Arranged in French 

Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art. 

Miss Et:rwor Comstock, tooo Madison Ave., N. Y 

Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 

—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received 


38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals— Instruction. 


864 Carnegie Hall. 





| Phone: 


Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. a 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th ay New York 
Tel., 7814 Morningsi 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patricks Church, Jer 


sey City. Instruction, Piand, Organ, Theory 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone ras + Bergen. 





. 


(Mrs. Hermann G. FRrepMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Hotel Calumet, 


Residence Studio, I 
340 West s7th St 


Columbus 1628. 





|THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
*. & H. CARRI, Directora 





|MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


VOICE—HELEN 


| Returned from Berlin 





434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 





SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. _ 
aoe | Method. 21 East 75th St. 
*Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 


163 East 62d St.. New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, _ VIOLINIST. 
after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will accent engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. Address 

$89 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubos. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 1o So. :8th Se. Phila. 





PAUL KURSTEINER, 


Assistant t leichmi r, Leipzig 


JEAN 


Composter anp L&acher——Ptano anno TuHrory, 
oath St. 
» River, 


Studios, The Narragansett. Broadway and 
Ogontz School, P 


Iwo Steir 


iladelp Tel. os 


way Grands 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal Ostend, Belgium. 








ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


Italian Enunciation Apgiled to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Votce Cuttwae—Rerertroree anno Diction, 


6495 Murray Hill 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, 


aa saa Broadwa 
arnegic all, 


Antonia Sawyer. 
N. Y. City. 
New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


zor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 





MISS HOUGH, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE. 
Voice Cultivation. 


English, French, German and Italian Dictiea. 
Song, Opera and Oratorio Classes. 
Interviews by appointment. 


East s4th Street, New York. 
Madi adison Square 4438. 


Seugies 


he 
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i MIDDLETON 


4073 Kenmore ou” . 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsbarg, Pa. 








Milter 


all Commuai- 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX) + 


Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

THE WELSE_SUTOR » "MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street «< Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOPRANO) x 
MARIE LOUISE TODD 


39 East 27th St. 
PIANIST 


Tel.1834 Madison Sq. 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
_Maress, Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 





>rmo> 

















~ “Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL fen. 


Voice Culture f ded sense method 
which never fails to Bey good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on r1ath St. Phone, Morningside 38:0 


e FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ml. 
Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 








AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOC NO.3. Just published, with 
wiles descriptions and illustrations; also ask for our 
other literature, — will guide you in the oy of 

VIOLIN WORLD, ALL 


Violins: the 
5 WAST Gea STREET. NEW YORE 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN) 


Tel., 5946 Columbus Suite 70, Carnegie Hal) 
SUMMER TERM AT SBA GIRT,N. J. 


Mae. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oraterie and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


um: MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent pupils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
tan Opera: Winifred Mason, soloist First 
Err mato Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera to. and Aborn 











Opera C now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 
Uke 7 ce Smith, soprano; larence C. Bawden. 
tenor; — ell Bhss, bass, all at Church of the 


Disciples), Ww Sist St. New York; Mabel Pickard, 


Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St, New York 


PAULINE MEYER Pau 


Cust, Geom. ee 
‘ersonal addrzes. m0 Ver eos! ry 








MAX HERZBERG 


TAN Cates Acton. 
Advanced Piane Pi Vocal Coach. 
215 Manhattan Ave. New York POORE RIVES, 16200 


x SHARP-HERDIEN 








¢ LEGLER "232% 


eh asousce, CONCERTS, RECITALS 
Chicago, 


ball h th. 
Ke Private address 5500 Cornelie Ave. “Phone Midway |670 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


OPRANO 


Oratorios, Recitals. 
Chicago. 


© DE VOE BOYCE 


Penta ds a eat | ACHER 
Ee 6 9A Woodland Park, Chicago, TH. 
Management Briggs Musica! Bureau “Phone Douglas 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building ° Chicage 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Giee Ciud 412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: fe. nscoatd we on Chicage, Ill. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 


<MOTLEY: 


c Soleist St. Patrick's Cathedral Ps 
I Hotel Bristol, 122 West 49th St. 
S Management. LeROY NETZEL 


114 West 72d Street - New York 


2 VIOLINIST | 
VY 2502 North i7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHE 


BARITONE pS eg Ce 4 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklya 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


6429 WALNUT creat, - 
and Peuasytvania College tor Women 


<=" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


ST. LOUIS, MO 








Pee. 
13853 N. State St., 



































Masical Art Building 


sncy VVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 





Tone Production 


pectalization of 
406 KIMBALL MALL, ° ° CHICAGO 





‘CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 
23/4 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4578 Schuyler 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN 


it: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Russian Trio 





| VIRGIL 


PIANO CONSERVATORY | —— 


FALL TERM OPENS 
Sept. 19 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


42 West 76th Street - ” 


New, York 





jones DOWNING 3th" 


POR SALE | Principal Basic Dealers or Beste Art Step 
(0 Fine Arte Building, . Chicage. tl 


vanes aS ooacn 


dacter Rast. 








‘OHA 1 MILLER, revo 


prs Binemerecs Or 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


E Under the Exclusive Management of 
Gertrude 0’ Hanion, Chicago. 


PAE LAB NED 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN toconmans 


WITH SCHUMANN-HBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


i) 


SOPRANO 
Management, Waiter Anderson 
S7th St.. New York ‘Phone 268 Columbus 





New York 


























171 W. 


THEODORA STURKOW 
EY, ERES, 


|| PLUMB== 


H 

ED Address: 4173 Lake Ave., Greene Peese, Gatiand 3246 

FR Exclusive Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arte Buildiag, Chicage, Ili 


BONC! 


| SAYS: 

i} "In examining a student's voice, 
jaed fieding it at fault,! always 
suggest te him te consait 
There is ae voice defect that 






















MADAME VALERI. 
can escape her sotice, and that cannet be corrected 
by her ability, tremole included, when bad training 
has set gone se far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal che 

THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 











Cn ithne 


SOPRANO 

to *s Cherch, New York 
; WALTER ANDERSON, 

171 W: Sfth St. New York 


u's KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
29 West 424 Street 
New York City 
Bryant 5826 





ABOLIAN HALL 
STUDIO: eaten .. 
e 





mF HULSMANN 


4 Pianist, Musicales, Recitals 


j a T. Antoinette Ward 
| Van Dyck Studios, Phone Col.9630 
i “Has appeared with and 

stands comparison with ma 
ture artists of international 
Courier, Nov. 22, 1911 





& 
fame.” —Mus. 





"| BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


ocal Instruction 
562 Park Peas New York ___Phone, 6792 Plaza 


KARL SCHNEIDER Baritone 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


~~ and Teacher and Ceach 
- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York 








Concert 
0° Buctid Aven 
and 15 West 36th Street 











Hinth Floor, Auditorium Building = CHICAGO 
Composer 
4 i tae 345 West 70th St. 
Tel., Columbes 2228 
ond Wa ay Se er 
Antonio FROSOLONO Sis: 
Pupils accepted@t Rasttense Studio 


Clarence EIDAM 22x 
Violinist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
ORGAN. RECITAL S. INSTRUCTION 
Concert 
1227 East 44th ne Plone icage Phone, Drexel 5079 





ALZEDO =" 


politan Opers Or- 
chestra. 
HARP Concerts & Rooltate 
instruction 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN‘FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 


MAX 
VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicaies, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 15 M Sist Street, Hew York 
. 6144 River 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West 8th St.,N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos as Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase. 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway near 37th St. New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist ttalien Method 
1520 Chestact Street Philadelphia 


TE A Tai: 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


sFRIEDBERG 


Management: F. O 
RENARD, 216 West 
70th St. New York 


po 










































= MURPHY * 


y Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
E ard, Berlin, Mer. > anes artists. 
1435 B’way. 1274 Bryaat. 
AN OPERA CO. 
ree Ceocert came soomen® 8 y te 


Musical EAU 
= ver sous Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambes 


EACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





sects RAGNA 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINN 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











GVERET 





One of the three 
Great Pianos 
of the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free The Gram-Richtsteig. is an artistic piano in every sense of 


the word 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














For correct tone values— 
The Conover Piano. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 
































CINCINNATI CONSERY ATORY ol MI SIC ESTABLISHED 186 
Miss Clara Batt iWinaein 

instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 

of Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 

bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 







Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings. The finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 


ind resident stud*nts may enter at any time. IIlus- 
rated Catalogue FRE 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 


ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. Catalogue mailed free. 


M. ELFERT FLORIO oi 


STUDIOS: 
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Budapest has been celebrating the fortieth artistic jubi- 
lee of Jeno Hubay. The celebrated violinist’s friends and 
admirers arranged a three days’ music festival in which 
the master himself and his most distinguished pupils took 
part. At the first concert, given on the fourth, Franz von 
Vecsey, Joseph Szigeti and Stefi Geyer, all three Hun 
garians and all three pupils of Hubay, played three of 
their master’s concertos, Vecsey being heard in the G 
minor, Szigeti in the E major, and Stefi Geyer in the A 
minor. They were accompanied by an orchestra of which 
the violin and viola players were made up entirely of 
Hubay pupils, after the manner of the orchestra that 
played at the Joachim sixtieth jubilee in Berlin. Hubay 
himself was the great attraction of the second concert on 
the fifth, when he played his “Concerto dramatique,” the 
Bach chaconne and “Souvenir de 
Beauchamps.” The composer-violinist was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm and although he has not played in 
public of late years, all the admirable attributes for 
which noted manifest. Ac 
cording to the testimony of the ablest critics and con 


noisseurs wh 


air and Vieuxtemps’ 


his art was formerly were 
were present, Hubay is still a master of 
Miss Von 
3udapest Royal Opera, sang a group 

The festival will be brought to a 


his ingtrument. Between the violin numbers 
Marschalko, of the 
of lieder by Hubay 


conclusion with performances of Hubay’s operas, “Moss- 


roeschen” and “The Violin Maker of Cremona.” Many 
well known musical persons from Germany and other 
countries attended the festival and Hubay was much 


féted during the week 
RnR, 

Born at Budapest on September 14, 1858, Hubay began 
the study of violin under his father, who was at that time 
conductor of the Hungarian National Opera and instruc- 
tor of the violin at the Budapest Conservatory. He was 
called the apostle of Wagnerian music in Hungary. At 
the age of eleven Hubay played a Viotti concerto in pub- 
lic in his native city with great success. Aged thirteen he 
was sent to Berlin for a four years’ course under Joachim 
at the Berlin Hochschule, after which he went to Paris 
and studied privately with Vieuxtemps, with whom he 
became a great Hubay remained with Vieux- 
temps until the latter’s death, which occurred in Algiers 
in 1881, and it was he who, at the request of the de- 
family, seventh concerto, 
which Vieuxtemps had not finished. Hubay also edited 
numerous other unpublished works of the great Belgian 
violinist. Shortly afterwards the Hungarian was offered 
the post of first violin instructor at the Brussels Con- 
servatory, which had formerly been occupied by Vieux- 
In 1886 his native city called him, 


and partly from patriotic motives and partly to be near 


favorite 


ceased’s instrumentated the 


temps and Wieniawski 


his old friend David Popper, he accepted the position as 
head of the violin department of the Budapest Royal 
Academy, post he still Meanwhile he 
made extensive concert tours and developed activities as 


which occupies 
a composer which brought him world wide fame 


nner 


Berlin's opera house, called the “Charlottenburg 
Oper,” because it is located in that part of the city known 
as Charlottenburg, was opened and dedicated on Thurs 
performance of “Fidelio” given be 
fore an invited audience. Thus far, every Opera founded 
here of late years has proved to be a disappointment 
Witness the Comic Opera under Gregor, the Kurfiirsten 
Opera under Moris last season and Palfi this season, the 
several attempts to revive the Volksoper at the old Belle 


of Madame 


new 


day evening with a 


Alliance Theater and the disastrous season 
Revy last winter. Each one of these undertakings re- 
sulted in financial and artistic ruin. The public long has 
been looking forward to the opening of the new house in 
Charlottenburg and it was hoped that at last Berlin had 
a second operatic institution that would compare favor 
ably with the Royal Opera. These high hopes have been 
dashed to the ground, for the opening performance 
demonstrated that it is only a mediocre ensemble that has 
been gotten together by Director Hartmann and that the 
Charlottenburg Opera, after all, is but a Volksoper on a 
large scale; that is, opera for the common people of mod- 
erate means. I will quote Bie, of the Bérsen- 
Courier, one of the ablest operatic critics of Germany and 
a man noted for his honesty, fairness and unbiased judg- 
ment. He begins his article on the opening night with a 
heading that reads, “The house is a failure, but the opera 
was quite decent. True,” Bie then continues, “it is a 
question of standpoint. We are concerned here with a 
Volksoper in big style, which, to be sure, can count on 
a certain subvention from the city of Charlottenburg but 
which, however, must calculate on prices of admission 


Oscar 


that preclude an ideal art institution. The question now 
is, has the best been achieved with the 
disposal? Architecturally, decidedly not 

to build well than to build badly, 
a gift of God. 
God. 


means at their 


It costs no more 
for taste is free and is 


These were not architects by the 


grace of 
Berlir 


We are in a bad way for opera houses 











JTENO HUBAY, 


The famous Hungarian composer-violinist, who celebrated at Br 

the fortieth ant iversary f the beginning of his public ar 
the terrible Comic Opera, the common Kuri 
Oper; and now this new disaster! Wherefore d we 


write and preach? Is it to have soulless columns ar 
big operatic auditorium in the rf a kitche What 
a pity! The faded yellow and the characterl green 


SN ee 


stvie ¢ 
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PUPIL, TEACHER AND CRITI 
Reading, left to right: Ed ly Brown, Leopold Auer and Arthur Abe 
make a mingling of colors that are the expression of 


dreariness. And how the balconies are stuck on without 
any feeling; what a plafond; what lighting effects! And 
then suddenly a fire-red curtain. And the dreariness of 
the boxes, the banality of all the ornaments, and such a 
foyer! Misunderstood Pompeiian buffets, windows that 
look as if they were built for police headquarters, a com- 
bination of pillars, niches and cornices which make one 


5 


smile—and what a lack of all sense of space! Everything 


is dull, practical, technical, worthy of police approval; but 


that 


umns of the prosce 


as for fantasy!—and that costs nothing, is culture 


Yawningly I look up at the half col 


nium and see a mason bending over a drafting table—that 
such a thing should today be possible! Enough. It had 
to be said in sharp words, for it is too disgraceful!” 
Ree 

Not quite so severe is Bie’s criticism of the opening 
performance. He writes “The choice of ‘Fidelio’ was 
risky enough. That is not an easy matter and was in the 
nature of a challenge It went a bit lazily at first, but 





then more life came into it and one forgot all of the pro 


lower our standards (wir 
Unlike the 
t accustomed to pass judgment on mediocrity at Volks 
need a good 


; 


vincialism We must miissen 


} } 


ins herabschrauben lramatic critics, we are 


heaters, and yet we all know that we 
Volksoper. We must 
| a roval standard of measurement.’ 


nner 


learn first t 1dge it and must not 


The “royal standard of measurement” is we 


People have been expecting the new Opera to be wort! 


t 
f comparison with the Royal Opera that is the 


y 
, 
r ‘ 
- 


sapp 


n the general di 


eginning 
lower and with an 
finds on any of the subventioned 


ty operatic stages in the medium provincial towns, things 
wit) 
Opera would be ridiculous. The dif 


Judge 


new undertaking is all 


ld be different lo compare its performances 


omparison 


ght and praiseworthy it brings operatic music withi 
or never set foot 
to the 


untai 


that rarely 


Opera’ House As 


classes t society 


ic reach of 
hestra and nductors, it would be 


dgment von them until they have had a: 


verform 





repeated public 


of the new house, it seem 


h is unfortunate, but very likely 


damage in t 


twithstanding 
weather Three extra tr $ again 
admirers to the 
the Spree listened to the f 


W he Te they 


N by 
the B 


this time, but wa 


ind the “Leonora” 
interpret« by Weing: 
Orchestra. I d 


informed 


symphonies overture, 


urtner with 


personally 
that the impres n the whole was very 
night We 


were ob 


much the Same as on the ingartner’ 


pening 
opening 


qualities as a Beethover: nterpreter 


with the Bliithner Orchestra 


great 
and yet Weingartner 


Gesellschafthaus t 


t d the 


Fiirstenwalde was a very different 


rmer years with 
Royal 


between the two orgar 


proposition from the Weingartner of fe 
the Berlir 


House. TI 


Roval Orchestra at the Berlin Oner 
ere n r 
and eve ittributes 


ifion Iperior 


dea riginate 


rked 
Hunga 


Elman 


wonderful child!” the Nestor of v nists had 
heard Vecsey play Phe little 
Mischa 


rem 
se of 


ently set all Berlin agog, but his playing was re 


hnical finish, fluency and ease. Sat 


urday evening the same Franz von Vecsey stood before 


us and played the same Beethoven concerto again with 
the same Philharmonic Orchestra He now is a tall | 


ith of twenty-two or thereabouts and he still plays wit! 


transparent clearness of technic and with the same ease 
nd fluency. Indeed, it is very probable that V« 

today just as he did twelve years ago. He certa 

not play any better. But what aroused wonder and 
miration in the child of ten leaves us indiffe t 
youth of twenty-two. It is admirable violir t 
it lacks two great necessary features—individualit i 
temperament. Vecsey’s tone is not individual. The ease 


and finish with which he overcomes all technica! difficultie 


must be considered remarkable, even today, but the divine 
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park that ignites our souls and bears us up on waves of 
enthusiasm was not forthcoming on Saturday evening. The 
artist’s drawing power of yore still holds good, however, 
for Beeth« His program contained 
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ven Hall was sold out 
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the Spohr eighth and the Beethoven and Bruch G minor 
concertos. The Spohr eighth concerto, better known as the 
“Gesangsscene,” has of recent years been greatly neglected 
by violinists. It was a joy to hear the old work again. It 
is so far superior in contents and structure to any of the 
violin concertos that have been written in the last 
twenty years that one is at a loss to understand why it 
present so little played. That is good music, well 
a violinistic idiom and beautifully and eu- 
phoniously harmonized and orchestrated. The works of 
such a composer as Spohr will undoubtedly be appreciated 
are at present. As a writer 


Is at 
expressed in 


more in later years than they 
of operas and oratorios he had an enormous vogue during 
the thirties and forties of the last century, while every 
virtuoso of importance essays his violin concertos. Even 
was an absolute virtuoso, played Spohr ex- 
Today Spohr’s compositions are wholly for- 
gotten, save the three violin concertos, Nos. 7, 8 and 9, 
and even these have almost disappeared from our concert 
But the eighth, at least, must live. 
Rene 

Notwithstanding the masterful conducting of Sigmund 
von Hausegger, the symphony concerts with the Bliithner 
Orchestra under his leadership, founded last season, are 
being very poorly attended. The second one of the series 
this season drew out a much smaller audience than the 
first, but this was undoubtedly due partly to the program, 
which consisted of Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, Schu- 


Ernst, who 


tensively. 


programs 


bert’s big symphony in C major, and a novelty in the 
shape of an orchestra piece entitled “Aubade,” by Cyril 
Scott, the young English composer. The Berlin critics 


have for the most part given his “Aubade” a terrible 
roasting and with the public the piece did not fare much 
better. A number of Hugo Wolf lieder were acceptably 
sung by Emmi Leisner to the organ accompaniment of 
Hans Winter. 

nner 


The Flesch-Schnabel-Gerardy full 


drew out a 


Trio 


house at their second and third concerts, when Beethoven's 
trio in E flat major, the sonatas for piano and violin in A 
minor; A major, op. 12, No. 2; A major, op. 30, No. 1, 


1; the sonata for piano and cello 
minor, op. 5, No. 2; twelve variations on “Ein 
oder Weibchen,” from the “Magic Flute,” and 
variations on the song “Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” 
opera “Die Schwestern von Prag,” by W. Miiller, 
The artists’ plan of playing all of the Bee- 
and sonatas for violin and piano and cello 
and 


and D major, op. 12, No 
in C 
Madchen 


from the 
were played. 
thoven trios 
and piano has met with great approval on all sides, 
the chamber music loving public has subscribed to the un- 
dertaking to such an extent that practically every seat in 
Beethoven Hall is taken for the entire cycle of six con- 
certs. The superior musicianship’ of the three artists, 
their remarkable ensemble and the beauty and finish of 
their execution afforded their listeners an evening of un- 
alloyed enjoyment. 
nee 

A very sympathetic singer is Elizabeth Christian, who 
gave a recital at Harmonium Hall. She is the possessor 
of a mezzo soprano voice of beautiful timbre, and she 
makes skillful use of it, She also combines musical intel- 
ligence and artistic feeling with temperament and good 
taste. Her singing of lieder by Kaun, Hermann (with the 
composer at the piano), Riicklos and Strauss was worthy 
of warm commendation. 

RRR, 

A successful debut was made at Bliithner Hall by Felix 
Brandes, bass baritone, who sang a program of German 
lieder with much taste, revealing a beautiful voice and an 
excellent vocal technic. This artist also possesses, as I am 
informed, a dramatic temperament that enables him to lend 
great interest and color to his performances. The piano 
accompaniments were ably played by Gustav Lazarus, who 
also successfully figured on the program as a composer. 

nar, 

The Rose Quartet, of Vienna, dispensed ideal chamber 
music, playing works by Brahms and Beethoven. Next to 
the Flonzaley Quartet this is undoubtedly the finest cham- 








Well known and highly successful exponent 
Leschetisky’s principles combined with 


T Pianist «: 
VI many original and unique features of a lon 
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Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin. Further 
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ber music organization in the world. The Petri Quartet, 
of Dresden, also discoursed excellent chamber music, in- 
troducing a novelty by one Joseph Haas and works by 
Draeseke and Schubert. The Wietrowetz Quartet, with 
Gabrielle Wietrowetz as first violin, also gave a successful 
concert at Beethoven Hall. Soirées by the Brussels and 
Sevcik quartets made up the rest of the week’s chamber 
music offerings. 
near 
The Berlin Liedertafel, the most important male choir of 
the city, gave its first concert of the season in the large 
hall of the Philharmonie, presenting, among other things, 
a new work by Hugo Kaun entitled “Zigeunertreiben.” 
This is a beautiful and effective musical setting of Lilien 
cron’s poem of the same name. The novelty was received 
with great enthusiasm. Another novelty was also given 
This was a ballad for male choir, entitled “Meeressage,” 
by Carl Kaempf, which reveals him as a composer of re 
sources and feeling and a considerable degree of technical 
skill, Although not so effective as the Kaun novelty, it 
was music that deserves to be taken seriously. The pro 
gram was opened with Jan Sibelius’ “The Origin of Fire,” 
which received a rousing reception. 
nae 
Eugen d’Albert, it would seem, 
cert field to remain in it. He is to be heard here this win- 
ter in a big concert with orchestra, also in a piano recital 
a program of sonatas, which he will give with 
At a recent concert in Breslau d’Albert 


has returned to the con 


and in 
Willy 
scored 


Burmester. 
an enormous success. 
neue 
The soloist of the next Nikisch Philharmonic concert will 
be Carl Friedberg, of Cologne. 
nme 
On November 16 Norah Drewett will give a concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under Friedberg’s leadership, 
will play, among other things, Blanchet’s new 
this being its first performance in 


when she 
concerto for piano, 
Berlin. 
unre 
Among the few pupils admitted to the Berlin Royal High 
School at the recent entrance examinations is Loring Wit- 
tich, of Columbus, Ohio, a pupil of Reginald Hidden, one 
of the best known and most successful violin teachers of 
the Ohio capital. Mr. Wittich had fifty competitors for the 
honor, and is to be congratulated upon his success. His 
admission into the famous institution is also a glowing 
testimonial to the excellent teaching that he has received 
at the hands of Reginald Hidden, who in former years 
studied in Leipsic with Sitt and in Berlin with Halir 
nRre 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the American composer, came over 
from Munich and spent a few days in Berlin, where she 
has been much féted. On meeting Mrs. Beach I was much 
surprised to see so young a woman, for her name has been 
familiar to me for upward of twenty years. 
ner 
Among the many Americans who have successfully pur- 
sued their vocal studies in this city, Clarice Thode, of San 
Antonio, Tex., deserves mention, because of the beauty of 
her voice, a well cultivated mezzo soprano. She has been 
studying here for a year and a half with Ernst Heine- 
mann, brother of Alexander Heinemann. Heinemann has 
often turned his pupils over to Mrs. Thode and has found 
in her an excellent teacher. 
nrre 
Count von Hiilsen-Haeseler, the general intendant of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, has made an arrangement with the 
Concert-Direction Wolff, according to which a performance 
of “Fidelio” will be included in the Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms festival to be given by the concert-direction next 
April. “Fidelio” will be produced with the leading mem- 
bers of the personnel of the Royal Opera in the cast. Mu- 
sic lovers who wish to attend this great festival must apply 
for tickets to the Concert-Direction Wolff not later than 
March 1 Artnur M. Apett. 





A Vocal Refuge. 

A prominent vocal life saving station is the Eleanor 
McLellan studio, at 33 West Sixty-seventh street, New 
York. Miss McLellan has devoted the greater part of 
her professional life to the study of vocal defects and 
their cure. Her ability in this particular branch is so well 
known among leading singers that numbers of them pay 
frequent visits to her studio so that they may be always 
fit and ever ready. The art of vocalism extends much 
farther than the formation of tones, breath control, enun- 
ciation, etc. It means knowing also how to cure and de- 
velop as well as to diagnose correctly any deflection from 
the correct manner of singing. It is for this reason that 
artists who stand high in the concert field seek out the 
McLellan studio. 





The Lirico of Milan opens for the season with Armando 
Seppili’s “Cingallegra,” and three other new operas are 
promised: “Radda” by Giacomo Orefice, “Ia Dubarry” by 
Fzio Camussi, and Leoncavallo’s “Zingari.” The second 
opera sung at the Dal Verme was “Otello.” 
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\ MINNEAPOLIS 


‘ APOLIS, Mi Nov ’ piz 


Cornelius van Vliet, yore cellist of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the symphony con 
concerto in C by 
ability and tem 


was soloist at 
cert on Friday evening. In the 
d’Albert, he displayed wonderful technical 
attention of his 


major, 


perament and had the entire audience from 


in his encore 


the first to the last note. He was delightful 

number, which he was forced to repeat. Three numbers of 
the four on the program of Friday evening were played 
or the first time in Minneapolis. Symphony No. 2, in D 
major, by Sibelius, was beautifully played. The Sunday 
afternoon program included a number of popular works 


} 


A suite by “Woodland Sketches,” which con 


was especially 


MacDowell, 
tains all the themes which the name implies, 


sang three effective 
“King 


ypular 
that the 


baritone, 
ot 


By af{ 


attractive. Kirk Towns, 
Lahore,” by 


taken 


ope! 


numbers, and his of 

Massenet, 

at the 

ing hour is to be 3.30 p. m., as before 
a 


t manager of 


interpretatio! 


was most interesting vote 


Sunday concerts it has been decided 


Minneapolis Or 
chestra, will be cello soloist at a concert to be 
the orchestra in Mankato, Minn., November 25 
eee 

Harrison Wall Johnson, 
series of Liszt recitals on evening 
V. N. Schoffelmayer, the 
wrote the following concerning Mr 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 


Carlo Fischer, assistan the 


given by 


will give the first of a 
of Nove 
Minneapolis 


pianist, 
the 


on 


nber 29 
critic Journal, 


Johnson's appearance 





Harrison Wall Johnson, a Minnea is anist w re 
turned from a year's study with Busoni in Berlin, w a very 
marked success as soloist with the orchestra. The y g po 
has tremendous technical equipment, f whose early development 
he may claim chief credit, having fought his way to the fron 
tl gh discouraging circumstances. In Liszt's Spanish rhapsody 
‘ ously diffict M ] son played with s ng ease Hi 

e was son s yt g it sf " ‘ Ass 

ssages gave { t t ament b law i eve arpeg 
gios and ample singing tor he a | ‘ f the sing 

s He layed Liszt's “S el | arca is an encore 

n; osition eminently 5 thoug er baroq deas 
Howeve it serve e perf " : f xpre x 

f 
Ree 

he regular weekly recital of the Minneapolis School 
of Music was given Saturday morning, November 16 in the 
school hall by Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, pupil of Norma 
Williams; Aletta Jacobson, soprano; Margaret Distad 
mezzo-soprano; Orlando Ingvolstadt, basso-cantante, as 
sisted by Vivian Pattridge and Alma Shirley, pupils of 


William H. 


trios, was most excellently presented an 


Pontius. The program, consisting of solos and 


d showed careful 


preparation. The full program is appended: 
Trio, When the Daylight Goes Neidling 
Vivian Pattridge, Alma Shirley Marg ) 
The Hour W 
Orla Ingv " 

Romance Svends« 
Ebba S s 

June Rapture L. Lehmann 

Lovers in the Lane...... L. Lehman 

Rosa Resurget Le bf inn 
Margaret Distad 

Joy of the Morning Ware 
Aletta Jacobs 

Trio, A Song of Spring eidlinge: 


Vivian Pattridge, Alma Shirley and Marget Distad 


Hejri Kati jeno Mubay 


Ebba Sur 
She Rested by the Broken Brook ( 
Margaret Distad 


istrom 


oleridge-Taylor 


Rolling Down to Rio German 
Orlando Ingvoldstadt 
Ecstacy (violin obbligato) .. ; ‘ ° Beach 
Birds Are Singing (waltz song) Thomas 
(Violin obbligato by Pontius.) 
Aletta Jacobson 
Violin, Ebba Sundstr 


The program for next Saturday morning will present 


records of Caruso, Titta Ruff Al la, Gluck, Bonci and 
other celebrated operatic artists. Kate Mork, pianist, and 
Norma Williams, violinist, played in recital before the 


Musical Club in Little Falls, Minn., Friday, November 15 
Ethel Hoff, pianist, member of the faculty, gave a group 
of solos before the Monday Musical, of Sauk Center, Minn. 
Edna Hogan, pupil of William H. Pontius, sang a group 
of solos on the same occasion. Vocal pupils of Mrs. G 
NV. Critten gave an informal studio program Friday after 
noon. The following participated: Gerda Anderson, Inez 
Lawrence, Byrd Gifford, Rose McClellan, Ruth Johnson 
and Hilma Critten. Vivian Pattridge, soprano, and Mar 
garet Distad, mezzo-soprano, pupils of William H. Pontius, 
will give a program before the Mother's Club at the Tuttle 
School, Friday afternoon, N« with Edna Ray 
mond, accompanist. Wilma Anderson-Gilman, pianist, and 
Ruth Anderson, both of the faculty 
marked success at the Flower Show 


ywember 22, 





violinist appeared with 


in the St. Paul Audi- 





th 


pupil of Ru 
played at the concert given at the Central High 


torium on November 8 Grace Workman, 
Anderson, 
School, Friday, November 8 She also 
G. A. R. meeting of the Morgan Post in the Court House, 
15. Paul pupil of Ruth An 
played two solos at the November meeting of the 
Hills. A 
t the home of Signor Fa 
indicated that it 


pianist, 


appeared at the 


Friday, November Harrison, 
derson, 
Burton Circle, of friends 


Wedne 


Was a 


Linden large party of 


were entertained a bbrini, 
“Place cards” 
day Wilma Anderson-Gilman, 

joint recital with Mr. 


Symphony 


day evening. 


event will appea 


concertmaster of th« 
Minneapolis at the Un 
} 


South Dakota, on the evening of November 18 


Czerwonky, 
Orchestra, iversity of 
Mrs. Gi 


man will play two groups of solos and will accompany M: 





Czerwonky. Alice R. O'Connell, of the oratory depart 
ent, read “Merely Mary Ann” at Crystal Bay recently 
Miss O'Connell coached “The Rose o’ Plymouth Town 
which the South St. Paul High School put on last Friday 
ght Marcaretr Distap 
Genee's New York Appearance. 

Adeline Genee, the great dancer, supported by her own 
ompany and orchestra, is coming to New York for one 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday 
afternoon, December 3. Her production of “La Camar 
go,” which she is to give on this date, has been enthusias 
tically reviewed by the London critics and declared by 
them to be one of the most fascinating ballets ever staged 
The pictorial effects are very brilliant, giving, as they 
do, views of the royal palace at Versailles in the time of 
Louis XV 

Other ballets which Genee gives on her American tour 


newnierte JY | AK' 





FIELD 


will include those from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable” 
and Delibes’ “Coppelia.” 

Genee has toured New England and is now in the 
South to fill engagements in Norfolk and Richmond, Va 
She will also appear in Washington, D. C., prior to the 
New York production 





Anderson Bureau Will Move Uptown. 
The necessity for larger quarters indicates an increase 
id this expansion has enabled Manager Wal- 
Anderson to lease a floor of six offices at 171 West 
corner of Seventh directly 
New York 


December 1, 


of business, ar 
ter 
avenue, 


Fifty-seventh street, 


opposite Carnegie Hall, The new location, t 
Mr 


and seems admirably 


which Anderson will move is finely situ 


ated adapted to his requirements as 
a concert manager 


The new ‘phone number is 268 Columbus. 


HARRISQN WALL JOHNSON 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE "== 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music 
CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art 


THE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES, COMPLETE [aan AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE COURSES, MAK 


Minneapolis School of Music 


Oratory and Dramatic Art 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Recognized Leading School of the Northwest. All branches. 
Faculty of 48. Only school in the Northwest occupying its own 
building with RECITAL HALL eeating s00 and fully equipped stage 
for acting and opera. Pupils may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog “E” sent free. 
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{ Courter, } 

Octobe ; 1gi2 
t Philharmonic concert of the season brought 
o widely different that not even the anti- 
separated, One was Prof. 
veritable type of the dignity of high and 
her a singer, Marguerita Sylva, not un- 
merica opera goers. Unfortunately her 
ecially in the fortissimo and forte passages 
ng as to attack and placement; worse than 
ms to have but little sense of the dignity and 
é lemeanor which a cultivated art loving Ger- 
r in the best stage representatives. 
sents an art that smacks not 


artificial devices, but also of the variety 


he did her best work in some French songs, e 
l net ‘Pensée d' Automne The singer was 
gave encores at the close. 

disappointment may have been caused by the 

{ ances was amply compensated for by Prof 
i on this occasion must be placed 
riticism His exquisite and soulful touch, his 
y passa general elegance and grace constituted the 

)f finish in delivery and to look higher yet, the al 
t spiritually glorified manner in which he interpreted 
the beautiful E minor concerto of Chopin, the famous 
‘Nachtstiick,” op. 23, No. 4, of Schumann, and the Cho 
n nocturne which he gave as encore, seemed almost 
V art,” as the German would describe such an unfor 
getable performance. It goes without saying that Sauer 
was overwhelmed by storms of applause and was recalled 


Ss =e 
[he Lieder Abend of Susanne Mittasch attracted a large 


her friends and well wishers, evidently from 


iber of 
e of Dresden’s best circles. The young singer has a 
1 pleasing voice of pure quality which best adapts 
to the naiveté of some of Schubert's songs. Other 
to the main part of the program, it was evident 
1 debutant who has learned much and endeav- 
{ e the results of painstaking teaching. The 
doubt will with her sympathetic voice and per- 
lity develop, in due time, the ability to sink herself 
eeply in the content of her songs. In her last se 
Gretel,” by Pfitzner, the young artist achieved 
with the charming coquettishness and 
this popular song. That she won the sympathy 
good will of her hearers was manifest by the hearty 
plause she received Royal Konzertmeister Bartich, 
member of the Bachmann Trio, assisted in some very 
mbers by Gade and Wienawski 
n ne 

\t the first symphony concert given by the “Friends of 
lusic,” Herold, the Danish tenor, was the soloist \] 
mely gifted for the operatic stage, yet he 

kgs an exc impression as a singer of lieder, esp 
iat f the Northern type, where he is fully in his ele 
ky, who made his farewell bow here, before 
return to America, led the orchestra \ just criticism 
ly being made is that these concerts offer many 
kneyed orchestral selections and numbers so perfectly 
by our Royal Capella that one is reminded of 
erb about carrying coals to Newcastle. There is 

ant opportunity for the lesser orchestra to intro 
w wo! of modern composet like those of 
Reger, Debussy, et And we need missionary work of 


is notoriously conservative and 
nes in some artistic respects 
meme 
to state that not two thirds of the audi 
the Kiinstlerhaus Thursday even 
t ur t music and melodrama of Arnold 
neberg and Aibert Girande (translation into German 


tleben), entitled “I 


i iedet des Pierrot 


tentions of either author or 


er! Imagine a set of strophes or 
random, with but little con 
tle less apparent sense, set to 


»), that sounded like mad 
es dng vit i method,” as one well known critic 
this mad music, full 


nted ninths and 





consecutive fourths, drowned out completely the voice of 
Pierrot Lunaire, while again something like a wailing and 
constantly rising and falling weird inflection came from 
the voice of the reciter which in connection with the music 
produced an effect that greatly resembled a concert of 
several stray cats. I speak of this not to ridicule, , but 
merely to describe the effect accurately. Now of course 








rHE “ELIZABETH ROOM,” AT THE WARTBURG, EISENACH 





this did sound like madness, but that the public at large, 
generally did not understand was the fact that this is ex- 
actly how it was intended. The composer, for instance, 
has the visions and dreams of a moon-mad lunatic like 
the crazed Pierrot, and these visions, these fleeting im- 
pressions of the man who has moon madness, Schonberg 
tries to represent in this music. For this reason there is 
method in this madness,” and while it might take a very 
clever mind to discern it, yet it is there, beyond a doubt. 
But the poems are not all incoherent. Now and then 
there are a few fugitive lines describing flitting scenes of 








\ VERY RARE LISZT PORTRAIT 





beauty that resemble the very ephemereal visions of a 
midsummer’s night dream, just as the closing words of 
the poem indicate “O alter Duft aus Marchenzeit.” Per- 
haps the words of the preface to this melodrama (a quo- 
tation from Novalis) best describe the whole: “It is pos- 
sible to imagine a set of narratives without any connec- 
tion, and yet with some association of ideas, like those of 
a dream—poems which are full of pleasing sound, and 
beautiful words, yet without sense and connection, like 
fragments from the most widely different things. This 
true poesy may have at the most an allegorical signifi- 
cance as a whole, and an indirect effect like that of 
music.” The work and performers, including the re- 
citer Albertine Zehme, were received with a storm of 
mingled hisses and applause, from those who understood 
and those who did not, and certainly nine tenths of the 


WILLIAM A. BEGKE 
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Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, | ° 
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audience went away shaking their heads and laughing. 
Yet it is certain that Frau Zehme followed the directions 
of the composer exactly, even when gliding the full com- 
pass of an octave from a rising to a falling inflection. 
Schéneberg’s long trio, played here a few years since at 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik-Versammlung, will not 
soon be forgotten. Friedrich Kummer calls this melo- 
drama “Ur Musik.” 
ene 
As a Liszt player, Waldemar Liitschg earned well de- 
served laurels, for his Liszt numbers at his late concert 
here were objectively considered above all cavil and 
carried the day for him. While he at times does show 
much mental discernment and poetical conception, yet at 
others he makes such an abrupt transition from poetry to 
mechanical performance that the hearer receives some- 
thing of a shock. For instance, he introduced beautifully 
the famous arietta of Beethoven's op. 111, but rendered 
the variations without any perceptible participation in their 
musical and poetical significance, so that they approached 
dangerously near to monotory. Both of these sides of his 
performance were apparent in Schumann's *Kreisleriana,”’ 
where beautiful cases were now and then to be found in 
a rather long and weary desert. On the other hand his 
first number, Brahms’ variations on a theme of Handel, 
were handled in a masterly manner and given a classic 
rendering which at first altogether won the listeners. The 
Liszt numbers so brilliantly given aroused so much en- 
thusiasm that a number of encores were demanded. 
ene 
The concert of Marie Schaff and Herr Renz was among 
the first of the season and attracted a large audience. 
Fraulein Schaff's evident intentions as to interpretation 
and delivery would, with more perfect vocalization, place 
her far above the ordinary claimant for concert fame, 
especially as she is possessed of a most interesting and 
dignified personal presence. Herr Renz, while possessing 
some pianistic ability, showed that his public appearance 
is perhaps premature. No doubt Dresden will hear better 
things from him later on. 
neRere 
Frau Politz, in her first evening of this season, re- 
vealed herself in quite a new and attractive light, which 
proved to be a delightful surprise. Always before de- 
voted to the tragic muse, this time she donned Thalia’s 
masque, giving us a veritable feast of wit and humor. Yet 
not only this, for between the lines there were many 
glimpses of tragedy, in the letters of Ludwig Anzengruber 
to his friends, which revealed the terrible struggles of 
lonely, unrecognized and unappreciated genius trying 
bravely to laugh down threatening starvation amid the 
crumbling ruins of such a precarious existence. “Lebens- 
philosophie” is, however, a precious boon, and not so 
much in the pithy aphorisins of Rosegger as in the letters 
of Anzengruber, do we learn the secret of life. For this 
reason these selections were well chosen, and awakened 
a deep response in the hearts of the audience. The strong- 
est effort of the evening was a tragic chapter, taken from 
Anzengruber’s novel “Der Schandfleck,” in which Frau 
Politz revealed anew he: greatest powers. She is, no 
less delicious in humor, and her noble face and lovely 
voice took on a new and added charm as she read many 
bits of Rosegger in dialect, such as “Wie bin ich auf dic 
Welt gekommen?” and “Der Regenschirm,” which brought 
down the house. Frau Politz certainly seems to have dis 
covered herself from another and quite novel side, and 
all her admirers entertain the hope that this may open up 
a new field for her versatile genius. 
nur 
What has been recorded here in the past of the genial 
Roland Bocquet, Felix Wernow, and Prof. Leon Rains, 
must be repeated now in reference to their late concert, 
though this time the third member was Carl Becker, in 
some sense a debutant in a Dresden concert hall. The 
last mentioned has a fine natural bass voice, which shows 
a capacity for development. Since last heard here his 
voice has gained in warmth and mellowness and has lost 
some of its rather brittle quality. In many splendid 
songs he revealed a hidden and unsuspected poetic spark, 
enhanced by Bocquet’s musical power as he presided ef- 
fectively at the piano. The audience gave him a warm 
reception. Wernow kept more within the bounds of true 
artistic restraint than is his wont, and in fact held his 
audience under a spell, as he gave Bocquet’s remarkable 
compositions an unforgettable reproduction. Enthusiasm 
was rampant and recalls of the singer, composer, and 
pianist were endless. Bocquet, by the way, will accom- 
pany Professor Rains on his present American tour. 
E. Porrer Frissext. 
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Dr. William C. Carl Plays Novelties at Organ Recital. 





. 

Dr. William C. Cari, the eminent organist, gave his one 
hundred and forty-ninth organ recital on Monday even 
ing, November 18, at the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York. The big 
church was completely filled, and the audience derived so 
much pleasure from the artist’s performance that it re 
mained to the end of the long program 

Dr. Carl played new compositions, a prologue by Pur- 
cell J. Mansfield, a charming pastourelle by Charles Quef, 
and a delightful menuet galant by Edmund Parlow, i: 
which the great master’s exquisite touch was emphasized 
His reading of the praeludium, fuga and ciacona by 
Dietrich Buxtehude was fine and he rendered with spirit 
the allegro con brio from James H. Rogers’ sonata in | 
minor, and a new toccata militaire by H. M. Higgs 

The assisting artists were Adele Laeis Baldwin, cor 
tralto, and Edward Bromberg, Russian baritone. Both 
singers were in good voice and sang in the musicianly 
style that corresponds with the dignity of the Carl con 
certs. The order of the program follows: 

Purcell J. Mansfield 


Pastourelle (new) Charles Quet 


Prologue (new) 


Menuet Galant (new) kd d rarlow 






Praeludium, Fuga and Ciacona Dietrich Buxtehucde 


Air, To the Eternal..... Franz Schubert 
Adele Laeis Baldwin 
Allegro Con Brio (sonata in E minor James H. Rogers 
Impromptu (mew) ......- S. Coleridge-Tayk 
Toccata Militaire (new) H. M. Higgs 
>ongs— 
Russian Cradle Song Anton Sin 
Barge Haulers’ Chant Russian folksong 
Harvest Song Russian folksong 
I g 
I " \ $ l Tertius Nol 
Musette B fla G lebat-I " 
Recit aria, ¢ I ) ( 
\ BR vin 
verture to Der Ireis \\ 


Dr. Carl's musical labors are appreciated by New York 


ers and his concerts have long been recognized as a fea 
ture of the musical life in the metropolis 

Last week the distinguished organist played with r¢ 
markable brilliancy and, as ever, when he plays, each com 
poser was interpreted with fidelity, and thus Carl the 
educator is as great as Carl the virtuoso 

Monday night of this week (November 25) Dr. Carl 
gave his one hundred and fiftieth organ concert, at the 
historic “Old First” Church 
next Wednesday. 


A review will be published 





Randolph to Godowsly. 

The following is a copy of a letter which Leopold 
Godowsky received from Harold Randolph, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, where Mr 
Godowsky appeared on November 15 











BALTIMOR November 16, 1912 
Dear Mr. Gi VSKY I ! e than ever disay nted that your 
stay in Baltimore should have been too short to enable me to see 
anything of you 
I don’t know that I sl i with any amount of time at my dis 
osal have succeeded in conveying ver y 
stupendous performance of yesterday, but I should have liked to 
try 
I felt that I was assisting at an epoch making occasion, for | 
cannot believe that the world has ever known such mental and physi 
cal command of the piano keyboard as yours. I only wish I could 
he in New York for your first recital, not only that I might 
ugh the program again, but at I ght join in the ovat 
you are bound t receive 
Very sincerely 
(Sig HAR RANDOLPH 


Phyllis Lett’s Success at Bristol Festival. 


Phyllis Lett, the young English contralto, scored a tre 
mendous success at the Bristol Festival in England last 
month. She was engaged for the role of Delilah in “Sam 
son and Delilah,” for the part of Erda in the “Walkure,” 
and for the principal contralto parts in the oratorios given. 
Following are a few excerpts from the English press: 

*hyllis Lett was a worthy cxponent of th tralto numbers ‘O 

; 


lemonstrating 


Rest in the Lord” gave another 


»w thorough an artist she is, for she remer 


opportunity of 


yered in this beautiful 





air that it is an appeal to the best and highest in the listener and 
not an opportunity for a mere display of the ag of singing.——Brist 
Evening News, October 23, 1912 

Them,” with beautiful 


“O Rest in the 


Phyllis Lett sang the air, “Woe U 





effect, and she also scored a perfect trix 
; 


Lore which held the attention of the nee riveted from first 
to last, as it was obsessed with impressiveness and due dignity.— 


Bristol Evening Times, October 23, 1912 


The lovely contralto air, “O Rest in the Lord,” demonstrated in 


its delivery the simple and expressive style of Phyllis Lett, given as 
it was with refined fervor Western Superman Gazette, October 26, 
1912 


The contralto ynbers were sung with dignity and artistic finish 
by Phyllis Lett Her treatment of the recitatives was impressive 
atorio, “O Rest 


’ ‘ 
in the Lord,” was given with deep expression.—Bristol Times, Octo 


and that wonderful and best known solo of the 


ber 24, 1912 





Phyllis Lett was an able E Tt juality of her voice 
suited the character to perfection, but, beyond that, there was a fin 
intellectual quality in her conception f the music Birmingham 


Daily Post, October 26, 1912 
° Phyllis Lett’s rich quality of voice suited the part of 
Erda exceedingly well.—Yorkshire Post, October 26, 1912. 





Phyllis Lett scored another success as Delilah, her wonderful full 
toned voice being in keeping with the strong emotions of the lover 
and patriot. “Softly Awakes” was, of course, her best number and 
she sang it with marked effect.—Western Daily Mercury, October 
26, 1912. 

In scene three of the second act Miss Lett and Morgan Kingston 
attained a triumph and the third act was worked up to a splendid 
climax.—Bristol Times, October 26, 1912 


Phyllis Lett sang very finely indeed Birmingham Daily Post, 
October 26, 1912. 


The seductive wiles, dees ntriguing and shameless insinccrity 


which have made Delilah a byword were presented with clever and 


tle dra tic force by Phy Lett The music suited her er 
fectly and she sang it perfectly The 1 y song, “Fair Spring Is 
Returning and the great as tor which she had deeply d 
signed, “Softly Awakes were special moments of success.—Western 





Phyllis Lett . ed char and as Delilah sh 
ed away her hearers by the ensity of her sympathy with the 
The solos for Ds h are fa f beauty, and the concerted 
ces make great demands u the voice, but she was always 
equal to the require nts The ger melody, “Fair Spring Is 

Ret was delicately rendered 1 created a dee impr 
\ greater triumph for the fair vocalist was in th favorit air 
Softly Awakes My Heart,” in which she re nds to the love 
peal of Samson In the pening of the second act she has @ 
striking solo. This se ctive rain afforded Miss Lett an 
inity for the display of her vocal skill, and she took abundant 

tage f it Western Daily Press, October 26, 191 

There are some striking numbers for Delilah, and Miss Lett in 
her earnestness ar j al at d n t emt le i the mar { wh mm it has 





been said at the did not seize an idea, but that the idea seized 
him. The part seized Miss Lett and she sang magnifice y all 
through, and in the lovely number “Softly Awakes My Heart” she 
reached a high level of sympathe vocalization.— Bristol Evening 


News, October 26, 1912 ( Advertisement.) 





Stern Conservatory Concerts. 

The public pupils’ concerts of the Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin, were begun again on October 27, when a program 
of works by Bach, Gluck, Godard, Liszt, Mozart and 
Reger, embracing compositions for piano, violin and voice, 
was given a praiseworthy rendition. The concert was 
given in Beethoven Hajl.and was largely attended. 
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PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIET Y NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 
Seventy-First Season 


Josef Stransky 


Conductor 





will present its usual series of con- 
certs during the Season 
1912-1913 


Comprising Sixteen Thursday Even- 
ings, Sixteen Friday Afternoons, Eight 
Sunday Afternoons in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and Five Sunday After- 
noons in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. 


TOURS INCLUDING THIRTY-SIX 
CONCERTS IN OTHER CITIES 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 





Soloists That Have Been 
Engaged for These 


Concerts 
EUGEN YSAYI 


First Appearance with Orchestra 
MISCHA ELMAN 
First Appearance with Orchestra 
EFREM ZIMBALIST 
HENRY P. SCHMITT 
MAUD POWELI 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
BONARIOS GRIMSON 
EDMOND CLEMENT 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
First Appearance 
MAX PAUER 
First Appearance 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
First Appearance 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
LEO SCHULZ 
HENRI LEON LE ROY 
Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
First Appearance 
Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
Mme. MARIE RAPPOLD 
JOHN McCORMACK 
First Appearance 
CARL JORN 
REINHOLD vow WARLICH 
XAVER REITER 











NEW YORK 


“The New York Philhar ' 


history and achievements New York 
Richard Aldrich in New York Times 


“Mr. Stransky has what New Y , njoy most, rhythmi 
energy, dramatic impulses, and the art of bringing out em 
tional climaxes He has tr hantly demonstrated 
that he is in the same class with Anton Seidl and Guete 


Mahler,"—T7. Henry Finck in New York Evening Post 


BOSTON 


“There has seldom been a more enthusiastic audience 
Symphony Hall at an orchestral concert.”’—Phil ’ Hale 
Boston Herald. 

“The visiting orchestra scored a : 

Stransky won a great triumph in his own right.’ Arthur 
Elson in Boston Advertiser. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 


Carnegie Hall, -_ - New York 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 

43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 


Paris, November 12, 1912 
was heard again here 
the Salle des 
as well as 
never better, 
still finds 


' 1 
alter a iong silence, 


ht in a brilliant recital given at 


t efore a large and fashionable, 
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Seagle’s principal charms that he combines these things, 
selecting what is best for each and using them all, not at 
random, but with a keen feeling for their perfect appro 
priateness not only to the style of the composition but 
also to the value and meaning of the poem to which it is 
set. He feels, perhaps instinctively, just where and when 
the absolute beauty of tone of which he is capable should 
be brought into play, and just when this perfect tone 
should be sacrificed a little, as we all know it must be 


sacrificed, to spoken enunciation and other striking dra- 
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matic effects. And yet “sacrifice” is not the word, for 
these effects are handled with so much art that the result 
appears always a gain, like the introduction of something 
new and exquisite into the music of the song that the 
simple bel canto cannot give. And this is accomplished 
with a delicacy of nuance which is simply astounding. 
With a shade of difference that is hardly perceptible a 
certain phrase full of meaning is brought home to us with 
sting vividness. Through the ashen gray of early dawn 
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to the ruddy glow of the tropical sun, from the shadow 
of death to the heat of passionate love, and every grada- 
tion and nuance of life and turgid feeling, Seagle leads 
us with master hand and with inborn vocal powers with- 
out which these strong interpretations would be a carica- 
ture indeed. 
nner 
The program of the Seagle recital consisted of groups 
belonging to various styles and times. There was a group 
taken from the olden time: Mozart and the seventeenth 
century; a group of modern French songs: Fauré, De- 
bussy and Chausson; a group of German, Norwegian and 
Russian composers; and finally a group of American songs 
—an interesting program, for it gave opportunity of in- 
terpretation of many various schools and a comparison oi 
the work of many composers of many lands and times 
Finally, as an encore, which was insisted upon by the audi 
ence, he gave the prologue of “Pagliacci,” of which for 
coherency and force, is the best of them all. It is cer- 
tainly surprising that a person who is able to give such 
a perfect interpretation of such virile pieces as this pro- 
logue, or the “Non piu andrai,” from Mozart’s “Nozze de 
Figaro,” the “Mandoline” of Dupont and “Der Frihlings- 
nacht” of Rachmaninoff, should be able to turn so suc- 
cessfully to the style of Fauré and the French school, 
with its subdued “half tints” and dreamy, vague passion 
which calls for a peculiar quality of tone, half sweet, half 
melancholy, a tone that Seagle not only comprehends with 
perfect exactitude but produces with equal fidelity. 
nre 
Of course we do not know, in this matter of musical 
composition, what the future will bring forth, but we do 
know that the success of this school of modern France 
must necessarily depend upon such interpreters as Seagle, 
for the ordinary singing of these songs is altogether in- 
adequate. You listen to these same songs given by the 
old vocal methods and they impress you as being simply 
stupid and meaningless, like mere vague wanderings, 
strange harmonies based on no melodic phrase. But 
Seagle seems to bring into these things what the com- 
poser intended should be there. And I may be wrong, I 
almost hesitate to make the statement, but I believe that 
this is a result more of Seagle’s wonderful variety of tone, 
of color, than any especially original interpretation in the 
matter of tempo or nuance. It seems to me to be this 
particular tone quality that he selects from his seemingly 
inexhaustible store which renders this interpretation so 
exactly what one expects and finds appropriate. And 
this is as important as the selection of instruments by a 
composer for orchestra. For there is as much difference 
between Seagle’s tone production in the rollicking work of 
Mozart and Dupont and the’ subdued manner of Fauré 
and Chausson as there is between the bright tone of a 
trumpet and the luscious note of a muted cello; each per- 
fect in its place. 
nner 
I am afraid I am giving away Seagle’s must cherished 
secrets. But, after all, what’s the harm? I very well 
know that no one can copy him. These things are not 
only the result of long years of intense study, but an in- 
born talent, and especially the gift of a marvelous voice 
which, unfortunately for the would-bes, will not come for 
the asking. And so I may mention one other point that 
also cannot be had for the asking—that of phrasing. How 
many singers cut their phrases simply because they have 
not the length of breath to hold them out? And how 
many singers hurry the tempo for the same reason? No 
composer bothers himself much about these little matters 
and so it happens that many singers (yes, good ones, 
too!), simply take all the liberties they find necessary with 
the tempo or the splitting of phrases, whichever one of 
these equally pernicious abuses seems to them the least 
objectionable. And this is just what Seagle does not do. 
He takes many of his tempi delightfully slow, just as the 
composers intended them to be, and carries out the 
phrases, even the longest of them, without ever a break 
And this is, after all, a necessity in art which every com- 
poser has a right to demand, and every lover of real art 
must feel a certain satisfaction in knowing that we have 
here at least one man who can give perfectly adequate 
interpretations, to whom no task will seem too difficult, 
and who has those natural gifts which will solve even the 
greatest of technical problems. 
ner 
Seagle was assisted by Yves Nat, whose accompani- 
ments were very good and who gave a number of solo 
numbers, getting excellent effects from a splendid Erard 
piano. 
nner 
I was down at Marseilles for a few days last week and 
had an opportunity to look over the musical life of the 
town to some extent. For it is a mistake to suppose that 
all of the music in France is in Paris, or even that the best 
music is in Paris. In the matter of enterprise some of 
the other cities are far ahead of Paris, giving new operas, 
orchestral numbers, etc., which have to wait a long time 
for their Paris productions. Marseilles is a very large 
city, beautifully situated on a series of high hills, which 
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surround a splendid bay. There is an immense amount of 
shipping there and seemingly an immense amount of 
wealth. The city itself is not beautiful, except on the 
wooded hills, which are dotted with most beautiful villas 
But although this is one of the oldest cities in France, it 
holds hardly a single relic of the olden times, everything 
being successively swept away by the exigencies of its live- 
ly commerce. Its opera house is of good size and rathe1 
large seating capacity The manager, Mr. Saugey, is mot 
energetic than tasteful and gives more in quantity than 
juality. However, I suppose this is only partly his fault 
is I stopped in at the Opéra a few minutes and found a 
plebeian looking crowd, which did not impress me as being 
possessed with either taste or discrimination, The work 
eing given was “The Girl of the Golden West,” this, th« 
rst production in French. It is as bad in French as it is 
English or Italian, though I must asknowledge that 
what seems utterly silly and stupid to us Americans pr 
luces the effect of local color upon these people of Europ 
\t which we cannot be surprised, for this work was writ- 
ten by a Europe whose knowledge of our Wester 
American life, hike the knowledge of all other foreigners 
s limited to the descriptions of travelers and the tales of 
. hors. After all, the 

foreigner thinks “Godam” the height of Americanism, s 


what more need be said. Puccini was present at this Mar 


ur own lurid and melodramatic 





eilles production, and professed himself as being satis 


| 1] 





ed, especially with the stage management, and if the com- 
poser is satisfied surely the rest of us should be. Per 
mally I found it more profitable to go home and go to 
bed about half past nine than to listen to this stuff, so | 
lo not consider myself entitled to an opinion Puccini 


vas, as usual, exceedingly affable, but utterly noncon 


mital He is past 





aster of evading interviews and in 
terviewers with such perfect politeness that you simply 
innot Insist upon prying into his private business S 


the extent of the news to be gotten out of him is that he is 
writing something, but whether Spanish, American, Hindu 
or Hottentot I am sure I do not know. 
nRe 
Marseilles has an excellent symphony orchestra which 
gives a series Of twenty concerts each season on Sunday 


fternoons. They are able to have all of the best soloists, 
those who appear in Nice and Monte Carlo stopping at 
Marseilles on the way. The present conductor is F. de 


Lacerda, but Gabriele Marie, cellist and composer, was the 


onductor for many years. Froelich was the soloist this week 
and the program included Strauss’ “Death and Transfig 
uration,” which was introduced here last year under the 
direction of the composer. 

nRe 

Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford are in Paris and 
gave a concert last evening with the Lamoureux Orchestra 
under the direction of Chevillard, which PF am told was 
most successful. I greatly regretted being unable to be 
present because of the conflicting Seagle concert. These 
artists give a recital on Friday of this week and leave 
shortly for their American tour. 

RRR, 

Another conflicting concert which unfortunately I was 
bound to miss was that of the Touche Orchestra, at which 
Elena de Olloqui, Wager Swayne’s brilliant pupil, was the 
soloist. I have already spoken of Miss de Olloqui and 
need only repeat that she is a most talented pianist and 
that her success, under Swayne’s tuition, is assured 

mre 

Theodore Dubois, poor man, had his second symphony 
performed on Sunday at the Colonne Orchestra under the 
direction of the always generous Pierné, who sacrifices 
himself in this way to French art. There was much laugh- 
ter and gaiety, as if this were a “Sinfonia buffa” instead 
of an incursion into the domain of absolute music, as the 

ymposer is said to call it. And this brings up one of the 
great flaws in our present orchestral organization Che 
conductors are not, at present, paid to examine new works 
so as to give their patrons the best. They must, perforce 
depend upon the name and reputation of the composer 
Consequently, many very good works by most excellent 
though unknown, composers simply remain unheard while 
a thing like the Dubois symphony gets a hearing. Not 
that I would think for a moment of blaming the con 
ductors. They have their living to earn and must do 
what they are paid to do. A conductor who takes his 
time examining new works, especially in manuscript, is 
simply a man of large charity acting on a spirit of 
friendship for the composer. It is easier and more nat 
ural simply to satisfy the demand for new works by a 
cepting those by known composers. But the fault is with 


the managers of the orchestral socictic They ought t 





































































ay the conductors to examine new works. And all of 
4 Oeuvres de 


busy and time is more valuable. We never will have an SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 
American school of orchestral composers until we get a TROIS MELODIES 


habit of playing their compositions. I have often per chantées dans tous les concerts. 
trict ' } 


sonally tried to get conductors to examine works by ; . 
Americans, but with very little success, simply because (RB — cL ANTE 
they are busv doing other things and are unwilling to do 4 M M 
| TOUJOURS 
chez R, et M. Lion & Cle., Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeleine 


this applies especially to America, where people are more 
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M Night 
is genuinely in love with it He finds MacDowell, tor a 
instance, altogether to his taste, expressing what he feels Resigna 
and so he plays MacDowell, and plays it well. And as to 1] 
other composers, he demands only that they shall express eee teat 
American feeling in an American way. It is a good work Conchit R rdo Zandor ‘ g 
at t i t A h gre 3 


and worthy of success. 
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I have never heard the music sung 
formance was by far 
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the first and second acts. 
throughout so splendidly anywhere. The pe: 
finest achievement of her career.—-Ernest New 
ham Post. 
Perceval Allen sang Briinnhilde’s music with a power and passion 
hich were far above anything she has done before.—Manchester 
Guardian (Advertisement.) 





Tollefsen Trio Scores Success at Montclair. 

The Tollefsen Trio, of New York, appeared at a con- 
cert given exclusively for the members of the select Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Club, Thursday evening, November 14, and 
cored an immediate success, being re-engaged for another 
appearance later in the season. Each of the artists played 
‘los, Madame Tollefsen opening the 

lightful performance of the well known etude, op. 10, 
No. 1, by Chopin, followed by a brilliant and most artis- 


program with a 


ic rendition of the eleventh rhapsody by Liszt. Mr. Tol- 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” souve- 
“Spanish Dance,” by Rehfeld, which 


lefsen’s solos were the 


nir by Drdla and the 
vere given with excellent style and musicianship. Paul 
Kefer's numbers were the “Chants Russes,” by Lalo, and 
Hungarian rhapsody by Popper, and were played with 
heautiful tonal effect and deserved the large round of 
plause they received 
lhe trio appeared in two short numbers, the serenade 
by Widor and the 
major trio, and as a finale they gave two movements 
brilliant Schiitt trio, op. 51, which received pro- 


the artists being compelled to bow their 


vivace movement from the Godard 


from the 
longed applause, 
icknowledgements several times 

he Tollefsens have recently given recitals at the 
Berkeley Brooklyn (where Mr, Tollefsen has 
lately been appointed an instructor), and at the Bushwick 
High School, On the latter occasion, after a spirited 
performance of the new suite (“From Old New Eng- 
Edmund Severn, the principal, Dr. Rollins, 
called upon the assembled students to signify their appre- 


Institute, 


land”) by 


ciation by singing their school song, which ended with the 
and was given with such zest and vim 
that the building almost shook 

Mr. and Mrs 


suite frequently this season, 


customary “Rahs” 


lollefsen will feature the new Severn 
having booked it for their 
three recitals given at Huntington, Garden City and Ja- 
maica, L. I., on November 19, 21, 22, respectively, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
They gave 


ences also at the last meeting of the Ton- 


kunstler Society on November 12, the composer being 





MR. AND MRS. TOLLEFSEN, 


present to enjoy the plaudits the artists received for their 
rendition of his melodious and interesting work 

rhe Tollefsens are justly proud of a recent acquisition 
to their home, now making the term “Tollefsen Trio” a 
double \ daughter was born to them on July 
10, and was named Alma Rowena Tollefsen A few 
days later attention was drawn to the fact that the ini- 
tials _ ' ‘Art, "a point entirely overlooked 


reality 


Their many 


friends regard this as an omen of future success, and 
little Alma’s education and tastes will be carefully guarded 
and cultivated. At present Mr. Tollefsen feels that she 
can be safely termed a “soprano robusto,” with emphasis 
on the “robusto.” 





Grace Whistler's Musical. 


Grace Whistler, the operatic contralto, who returned re- 
cently to New York after several successful European 





Photo by Moffett Studio, Chicago, Il. 
GRACE WHISTLER. 


seasons in opera, gave a musical at her new studio, 584 
Lexington avenue, Tuesday evening, November 12. Miss 
Whistler was assisted by Jeannette Christine, soprano, 
who sang several duets with the hostess in a very delight 
ful manner. 

Miss Whistler sings with deep feeling and intelligence, 
and her voice showed off to marked advantage in a well 
selected program from her large repertory. Her diction is 
excellent, and the Massenet and Puccini numbers had to 
be repeated. Among the several encores graciously sung 
were: “Habanera” from “Carmen,” and the prelude 
“Cycle of Life’ by Ronald. Miss Vine Howe played the 
piano accompaniments in a very sympathetic and satis 
factory manner. 

Miss Whistler has decided to remain in New York for 
the season, and is a valuable addition to the local vocal 
colony. The program follows: 


Bnet, Coles ob te Wigihe cc cise ccc ctccccccccseweccenswoce Goetze 


Lungi Dal Caro Bene. .. Secchi 
Summer ....... Chaminade 
Das Midchen Spri ric cht. . Brahms 
Verbormerhett ccc tcc ccsscccr rac sescescettnnvecccvesvasenes Wolt 
Sténdchen ......... Strauss 
Duet, Gypetes oc ccccceccccccrercncansesrevverecsecseveses Brahms 
BOwvG a ccoccces : Bemberg 
Le Moulin ....... .. +++ Pierne 

*leurez mes yeux (Le Cid) - Massenet 
Prayer (La Tosca) ..+.Puccin 
Confession ......++.. ‘ Campbell-Tipton 
Thoughts Have Wings. . . Lehmann 
Allah (by request) Chadwick 


Two Songs . MacDowe!! 





Ysaye’s Second New York Recital, December 5. 

Eugen Ysaye will give his second New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, December 5. He will 
again have the assistance of Camille Decreus at the piano 
The great violinist is to present an unusual program, in- 
cluding a number of the classics. 

Over five hundred persons were turned away from the 
first Ysaye recital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoon 
of last week, Only the newspapers received their usual 
tickets; otherwise every seat in the house was sold and 
standing room was at a premium. There has not been 
such an audience in Carnegie Hall since the palmy days 
of Paderewski. 





Felix Draeseke’s “Sinfonia tragika” was performed at 
Halle recently under the leadership of Ohnesorg, new con- 
ductor of the Municipal Orchestra there. 
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Francis Maclennan, Teno 


AND 


Tlorence Easton Maclennan, Soprano 


OF THE BERLIN ROYAL OPERA 
Brilliant Successes of the American Artist Couple in Europe 














For the past five years Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan have been among the principal stars of the Berlin Royal Opera (heir artistic career was beg 
England nine years ago at a big season of opera in English givén at Covent Garden. Two years later Henry W. Savage engaged them both for a tour of 
America, during which Mr. Maclennan starred in the roles of Parsifal, Radames, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Faust and Siegmund, this being the first American 
production of the “Walkiire” in English, On this tour Mrs. Maclennan sang the parts of Gilda, Elsa and Marguerite The following season Mrs, Ma 
lennan sang the title role and Mr. Maclennan the part of Pinkerton in the first American production of “Madame Butterfly In 1907 the couple went to 
Serlin and after a hearing by the management of the Royal Opera, Mr. Maclennan was at once engaged for a period of six years Shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Maclennan, after singing the title role in “Aida” at a moment's notice without a rehearsal, was also offered a five year contract The Kaiser attended that 
first performance of “Aida,” in which the Maclennans starred, and His Majesty called the couple tw the royal box and congratulated them heartily on their 
splendid performance Since then the American tenor has made many successful appearances in Berlin as Radames, Raoul, Tristan, Samson, the Duke in 

m ‘Rigoletto,” Turiddu, Romeo, Maia, Eric in the “Flying Dutchman,” the title role in “Joseph in Egypt,” “Tannhauser,” Don José, Faust, Rudolph in “Bo 
heme,” Pinkerton in “Butterfly” and Bajazzo The couple have sung together innumerable times in “Aida,” “Butterfly,” “Boheme,” “Winter's Tale” and 
“Pagliacci,” while Mrs. Maclennan has scored repeated successes as Marguerite, Daughter of the Regiment, Gilda, Eva in “Meistersinger,” Elsa in Blech’s 
“Versiegelt” and Sophie in “Rosenkavalier.” Mr. Maclennan has also sung in England as Siegfried, Siegmund, Walter Stolzing, Tristan and Lohengrin, 
while Mrs. Maclennan was heard there as Elizabeth, Elsa, Gutrune and Sieglinde. 

Securing a leave of absence last winter, the two artists made an extended tour of England with Denhop’s English operatic festival company at Metropx 


li 
tan prices, appearing principally in Wagner roles and in Strauss’ “Elektra.” Appended are some of the British press notices of this tour, which testify to 
the brilliant success of the Maclennans. 



































Francis Maclennan as TRISTAN 


























Miss Easton's study of Sieglinde was beautiful f its Florence Faston has a ice of arresting { her i Maclennan, as 1 
vocal graces and the pathos with which she te Sieglinde « in have beer proved t Eastor wi the ter ‘ i acter f 
Aberdeen Free Press, March 2, 1910 triumphed all the way through—Leeds Mercury, M ’ act in t garder f King Mark t nsidered 
— 40, 1911 more ath jualit f the « ax His tenor ‘ 
A more sympathetic and charming Sieg a fine v ‘ and elive words we I 
be difficult to imagine than Miss Easton, and Scotsm } F . 7 
ance, voice and histrionic at she was at Francis Maclenna gave a spl 1 perf 
sentative of the part Yorkshire Post. Leeds, Tristan. He sang his sic extreme we Yo more a t : exis n op 
1911 was aiways clear, and fror th histrior T rist . added a ‘ nt f Mr 
— ¢ played the part with comsy Ss S& at e ah av r P m < f 
f Fi ce Easton was remarkable ng. One looks forward with sure { ‘ ¢, ter ‘ nd phy xe f A 
actuality: the enunciation of the words s later in the week T he ; w Her aclennar ( g t 
monte March 26, 1912. ' t sl in d k 
— =e . f ear e t ‘ 
It is difficult to beliewe that the art f T ta expressic Following the duet, the frenzy 
Sieglind wonderfully sung and acte ast night by have been taken better than was by Francis Maclenr ered Ana n | k 
Florence Easton—was as near perfection both in a g3 whose inspired acting and magnificent singing, csp« nded to dvat £ 
y as Sieglinde w ever be Manchester Guardian n the last act, make one think hovefully of 1 festure ‘ erly climax ] rt j e os 
5, 197! British opera.—Manchester Daily Mail, March 7, 1912 19ta 
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HE necessity of a concert hall seating 
about fifteen hundred people long has 
been a want felt in the musical circles 
of New York. A good many years ago 
Steinway Hall supplied this necessity. 
Afterward, Chickering Hall, in Fifth 
avenue, was utilized to a great extent; 
but the one great detriment in the use 
of those two halls was the fact that only 
those pianos after which the halls were 
named, were allowed to be used there. 
This naturally meant a hindrance to the 
advance of music. Subsequently, when 
Mendelssohn Hall was built, it was felt 
that the old difficulty had been partly 
overcome, but Mendelssohn Hall, on the 








—— other hand, did not fulfill the demands 
made for a concert room that would 
draw from one thousand to fifteen hundred people. 


After the passing of Mendelssohn Hall there was a blank 
before the musical people of New York City, for Carnegie 


Hall was entirely too large for concerts except those that draw 
crowds. of the largest dimensions, 

Now, however, the Aeolian Company has filled the great 
want in our local musical circles, and already its new building 
and new hall are the musical center, practically, of New York 
City. 


The history and development of the Aeolian Company 
presents one of the most remarkable demonstrations of what 


THE AEOLIAN HALL. 
Aye 


adherence to truth and principle can accomplish in the build- 
ing up of a great commercial enterprise. Based primarily 
upon music and art, the Aeolian Company has developed to 
such an extent that it is now the greatest institution of its 
kind in the world. Had the Aeolian Company not adhered 
strictly to the best in music, it would have been impossible! 
to build up the name and reputation enjoyed by that concern. 
Had there been any attempt to cater to the generally ac- 
cepted idea that the people want something that is of a lower 
grade than the best, the Aeolian Company would not be today 
what it is. The man to whom can be given the credit for this 
impressive demonstration of what is possible in music, Harry 
B. Tremaine, always has held to the highest possible standard 
in music, and brought the commercial side of his institution 
to operate in harmony with that idea. 

As music is the basis of the business that the Aeolian 
Company is engaged in, it was not a difficult task to outline 
the policy of the institution, which was to associate it with 
only the significant musicians of the day and to accept their 
suggestions in applying the mechanical side of the commercial 
organization to the demands of art. 

Nothing has been allowed to stand in the way of achiev- 
ing these ends, and basing the publicity of the institution upon 
this same high standard of truth and honesty, the Aeolian 
Company today, in its new quarters in Forty-second street, 
shows the results of its fine aims and a close adherence to 
them. 

Much of the work that has been done in the creating of 
this great business is not known to the public. Men of the 


aad 











highest mental attainments, not only in music, but in all afili- 
ated walks, have worked for years upon some of the ideas of 
the president of the company, and he and they united in the 
common aim to place music of the highest standard within the 
reach of the masses. 

It probably is not saying too much to state that the Aeo- 
lian Company, through this method of upbuilding, has done 
more actually to place good music practically within the reach 
of the people than any other medium known. Even the gen- 
eral advertising of the Aeolian Company tends towards this 
end. The manner in which the Pianola has been exploited 
has created a demand for what is known as the player-piano, 
and this extends far beyond the Pianola itself, so that today 
there is being rendered in thousands of homes music of the 
best kind, adequately and correctly transcribed, to the 
uplift of the people generally, creating a demand for music 
that before the advent of the Aeolian Company and the Pian- 
ola was absolutely unknown in many quarters. 

It is an added honor for the Aeolian Company that it 
gives to New York City, with all of its boasted wealth, the 
first real concert hall of a size and kind needed by metropoli- 
tan musical circles. 

One illustration that is presented herewith gives some 
idea of the beauty of this small auditorium, which is small 
ofily in comparison, for its seating capacity is, as already said, 
something like fifteen hundred. 

The other illustration presents some idea of the mag- 
nificence of the quarters that have been designed for the pur- 
poses of the retail selling of the Aeolian products, which, as 
is well known, consist of the Pianola, the Orchestrelle, Aeo- 
lian pipe organs, the Steinway-Pianola, the Steck and Weber 
Pianolas, together with the Weber, Steck, Stuyvesant and 
Stroud Pianolas and pianos. Floor after floor is designed 
specially for the convenience of the customers. Also there 
are provided beautiful quarters for the handling of the Victor 
Talking Machines. In every way comforts are available for 





the customers and also for the quick and rapid transaction of 
business. 

There probably is no commercial house in the world that 
has better or handsomer business quarters than are to be 
found in this Aeolian Building. The hall itself has proved to 
be a magnificent success for every form of musical entertain- 
ment, from the piano soloist to that of the great orchestras. 
The acoustics are all that could be desired, and the manner in 
which the crowds are handled, the comforts that are provided, 
and everything that goes towards making a successful public 
auditorium of this character is found in this magnificent con 
tribution on the part of the Aeolian Company towards the 
musical necessities of New York City. This can be said in 
all truthfulness, for there is no profit to the Aeolian Company 
in the maintaining of this auditorium. Those who are familiar 
with the income derived from a hall of this description, can 
well understand that the tremendous expense that has been 
incurred in its building will make it impossible, under the 
terms through which the Aeolian Company rents the audi- 
torium, to effect any return upon the capital invested. 

The broadest spirit shown in the creating of this hall is 
exemplified by permitting its use for any piano of a standard 
grade. In the old days, when other piano houses had halls 
for their own products, to have allowed any other make to 
appear upon the stage would have been considered a faux pas; 
yet the Aeolian Company, with its own output to exploit, 
throws open the doors of this auditorium to the artists and 
says to them, “Bring any piano you choose, provided that the 
piano is of merit.” 

New York City recognizes the generous spirit exhibited 
in this determination to allow the artists to use any piano that 
they choose and thus help in the expanding of music along 
those lines that have heretofore been characterized by any 
thing but this Aeolian spirit of progression. It is no wonder 
that a firm of such wide mental horizon and artistic broad 
mindedness represents the highest achievement in its line 
The Aeolian name is associated only with what is genuine 
thorough, and truly dignified in music. 
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Visnwa VII, November 9 19193 
All artists desiring their concerts reported in the 
Vienna letter will Kindly see that tlcHets are sent to 
this office. 


n the neert of Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford at 
Gt \ kverein Saal, both were in excellent 
their classica numbers were best appreciated 

t t ble organ combines the qualities ot 
tralto with those of the mezzo and the lyrical so 
he does the ornamental coloratura style easily, 

he mezzo registers to the deep, full 

ne il which can be diminished into fairy-like 

y. In range and qualities it is one of the unique 
the worl Her rich dramatic talent enables 

fog refi mood of each composftion 
ind graci in mann she is a delight 

to the ear Mr. Rumford’s bariton 

| h ‘ i weetness combined 

ramatic power as revealed in Grieg’s “Zur Johann 
fact he emed at his best in the Grieg num 


German), although in English speaking 
English and Irish ballads 


ured Encores were demanded and given 


the ent istic audience lingered until the lights 
t [he satisfactory work of Harold Crax 
npanist is particular worthy of men 


alive to every musical demand made 


x RR 
David H ei the \merican violimist, gave a concert 
Bosendorfer al that was very artistic from many 
vpoints. He possesses the innate ability of the vii 
: mbined with self-restraint and elegance and a 
ear, well developed techni His rendition of the seldom 
rd D major sonata f Pietr Nardini (1722-1793) 
le it glow with a delicate translucent beauty all its 
I Bach A mit sonata for violin alone, he 
ted tre r his instrument, its volume 


f tone often seeming like an organ, then diminishing ¢o 


faintest zephyr f sound, but every note clearly dis- 


t, beautifully rounded nuances and the climax well 
v1 vit uf In the ‘Wienawski “Carnaval Russe” 
rt e with variations) his technical feats in harmonics, 

were show to good advantage Encores were de 

ed stort ( Walter Golde filled the ex 

nd accompanist ably and well 
Ree, 

olinist (former pupil of Luigi von 

t d Giuseppina Zannoni, pianist, gave the fol 


Beethoven Saal: Beethoven, “Kreut 


' a t tw rh ipsodies, op 79 Mendels 
mit lin solo; Chopin, scherzo No, 3, C sharp 
Liszt, two concert etudes, ‘“Waldesrauschen,” 


gambati, “Reveil des Fées”; Paganini, 
el, “Konzert-Polo 
{1 Romanz for violin and piano (first public 

Se work is pleasingly melodious and 


It was warmly ap- 


d 1 the mposer, who was present, was com 
bow Mr ilthough only eighteen years 
ft howed a maturity beyond his age in his musical 
the sul t i nd and its artistic interpreta 
1 technic and produces a clear, sweet 
M has great lliancy and facility 
tl Many flowers were received by 
wl ea s n tor an extensive con 
nRre, 
) ha n nto her ar 
ity Hler first appearance in 


empty house. but 
were there and they wrote 


ind beautiful voice 


anshin 

Gutmar management to give a 

! vell attended, but unfortu 
ld and could not d 

vever, the hall was crowded 

many encores by the en 


Geneva, she is 


{ ‘st in the French chan 

of the seven “Zigeuner 

\ iven with all the fire and 
they ‘ire Particular! harming was the 
“Wiegenlied” by M rt and the aria of Daphne: “Ou 
ymour porte la é Can 1660-174 In her 
h but unmodern costume and always with her notes, 
Madame Debogis present 1 quaint appearan n the 
cert platform t all suits her modest, unassuming 
lividuality and the lasting impression the hearer retains 


;VIENNA SY 


after her concert is clean, healthful and uplifting. How 
many public performers give this to their audiences? 
nur 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Paulus” was given by the 
Singverein du Musikfreunde, with the assistance of the 
Tonkunstler Orchestra, the organist, Prof. Rudolph Dut- 
trich, and the Clara Senius-Erler, soprano; 
Emma Hoenig, alto; Kammersanger Felix Senius, tenor; 
Kammersanger Franz Steiner, baritone; and the two 
bassos Ludwig Hauswirth and Dr. Nikolas 
members of the Verein. Franz Schalk led. The reading 
was broad, noble and impressive and the soloists were 
Director Schalk always pre- 
served an even balance of tone between the large body of 
two hundred singers and the orchestra and controlled 
them with the utmost delicacy and precision. 

near, 

Grace Potter of Chicago, for many years a pupil of 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Busoni, Madame Malwine 
Breé, and Professor Leschetizky, recently played in con- 


soloist, 


Schwarz, 


heard to good advantage. 


cert in Berlin, Dresden and Potsdam, and the critics write 
of her poetic temperament, excellent preparation, warm, 
beautiful tone, and intellectual interpretation. One Dres- 
den critic declares that she is not feminine in her playing, 
but that it possesses a masculine boldness and largeness 
f conception. This is a very high compliment for a Eu- 
ropean critic to give an American woman. . She is to con- 
certize some in the large cities here this year and then 
eturns to America to reap her well deserved laurels. 
zere 

The American Musical Club held its first meeting this 
season in the fine rooms of the Anglo-American Club 
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The program began with the Bach D minor concerto for 
Albert Cornfeld of 
Lewando of Boston, and Herman 
These three young men, all 


two violins and piano, played by 
Philadelphia, Ralph 
Wasserman of New York 
under twenty-one years of age, made this old composi- 
tion glow in all its pristine beauty as each has an excel- 
lent technic and refined musical taste. The two violinists 
are pupils of Professor Sevcik, and Wasserman is in Go- 
dowsky's famous Meisterschule, having won a scholar- 
ship in the Royal Conservatory this year. Frau Kaiser 
of Vienna, for several years a pupil of Prof. Rosa Pa- 
pier-Paumgartner in the Royal Conservatory, gave an 
excellent interpretation of Schumann’s “Er der Herrlisch- 
ten von allen,” “Was will die Einsame Thrane,” “Frih- 
lingsnacht,” and “Ich grolle nicht.” She looked like a 
picture in her Josephine gown and possesses a sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice that is charming for salon singing. Albert 
Cornfeld then closed the program with the Chopin E flat 
nocturne and Paganini’s “Moses” variations (on the G 
string alone). This last in particular was given a mas- 
terly rendition and showed to good advantage his bowing, 
fingering, and excellent execution of the delicate har- 
monics. He is an earnest student with much innate abil- 
ity, musical temperament and intelligence, and is winning 
recognition in musical circles here. Among the distin- 
guished guests were President McGarvey and Mr. Rich- 
ards of the Anglo-American Club, for whose kindly in- 
terest and contributions the Musical Club is deeply grate- 
ful. A business meeting was then called and it was de- 
cided to charge an initiation fee of two kronen and eight 
kronen additional ($2,000 in all) for the yearly member- 
ship fee. The objects of this club are to promote the 
social intercourse of its members, their artistic advance- 
ment and their general welfare, besides giving those who 


are ready an opportunity to play or sing before an ele- 
gant, appreciative audience. All foreign music students 
and residents, as well as Viennese music students and 
residents may become members. The prominent teachers 
and masters are taking an interest in this club and it is 
hoped that the membership will be two hundred before 
the end of the season. It is particularly valuable for the 
students to mingle with others studying in different 
schools and compare methods, so they may fully under- 
stand why they prefer theirs to the others. 
RRR 

Emmy Heim, concert singer, who so kindly lent her 
services at the June meeting of the American Musical 
Club, was for several years a pupil of Fraulein Miitter, a 
well known vocal teacher in Vienna, and gives her all the 
credit for her success. 

nnre 

Lottie Lee Henderson, now of Tulsa, Oklahoma, where 
she maintains ‘a piano studio and a large class, recently 
gave a recital in the music room of the Hotel Tulsa un- 
der the patronage of the distinguished dramatic singer 
and able musician, Mrs. Wallace N. Robinson, assisted by 
Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur, Mrs. Fred S. Clinton, and 
Mrs. C. E. Strouvell. The program was: “Au Claire de 
la Lune,” Brassin; “Fantasie Impromptu” and “Revo- 
lutionary” etude, Chopin; “Gondoliera,” Moszkowski; 
“Le Rossignol,” Alabieff-Liszt; “Soirée de Vienne,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt; three “Woodland Sketches” and “Czardas,” 
MacDowell; “Butterfly” etude, Chopin; suite, Eugen 
l’Albert. The critics praise her brilliancy of execution as 
well as her dramatic and musical interpretation. Miss 
Henderson studied here for some ‘time in the Leschetizky 
school -with Maud Puddy and Professor Leschetizky and 
also with Franz Wilczek. She is an earnest, conscientious 
student with much ability. 

RRR, 

Gluck’s beautiful opera, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” had a 
good presentation at the Royal Opera last week with the 
following cast: Frau Gutheil-Schoder, Iphigenia; Frau 
Hilgermann, Klytemnestra; Frau Forster-Lauterer, Arte- 
mis; Herr Schmedes, Achilles; Herr Weidemann, Aga- 
memnon; Herr Mayr, Kalchas; Herr Haydter, Arkas. As 
usual, Frau Gutheil-Schoder and Herr Schmedes ex- 
celled in their dramatic parts, and Herr Mayr was par 
ticularly good as the priest. For the others, the part 
seemed out of range for their respective voices, but the 
chorus work was excellent, as in this opera, the smallest 
roles are generally taken by stars, making all the per- 
formances well rounded and balanced. The lighting in the 
last scene was very effective and Director Schalk and the 
superb orchestra, as well as those in the leading roles, all 
came in for a liberal share of applause and commenda- 
tion. The operas to be given this week are: “Boheme,” 
“Rosenkavalier,” “Barbier von Bagdad,” “Evangeliman,” 
“Am Wortersee,” “Rienzi.” Here the operas usually be- 
gin at seven in the evening and the concerts a half hour 


later, probably because of the custom of locking the out- 
side doors of all the houses at ten o’clock. One always 
must pay the porter who opens the door five cents, and 
in most houses one receives a small candle to light the 
This practice of locking the 
doors is said to have originated in the time of Maria 
Theresa, who thus endeavored to lead her people into 
keeping better hours. 


way up the stone stairs 


nRne 
The premieres to be given shortly in the Volksoper are 
Auber’s “Teufels Anteil”; Karl Weiss “Sturm auf der 
Miihle”; Paul Graner’s “Das Narrengericht”; Heuberger’s 
“Die Letze Nacht”; Leo Fall’s “Paroli.” 
zee 
In the last two days Vienna has had two premieres, 
d’Albert’s “Liebesketten,”” which met with a genuine and 
well deserved success at the Volksoper Tuesday evening, 
and the new ballet “Prince of Tragaut,” by Oscar Strauss 
of “Chocolate Soldier” fame, which had a very friendly 
reception at the Royal Opera last evening. These works 
will be referred to again more inf detail in another issue 
of this paper 
nner 


Vienna has a concert list which may well make New 
York green with jealousy, even though it will be seen that 
two or three of the big names—-Godowsky, Ysaye and 
Galston, for instance—are absent owing to'the American 
concert tours of their possessors. Here are some of the 
international artists which the Gutmann concert agency 
(Hugo Knoepen) will present before spring brings the 
weary critics a hard earned rest: Casals, Sauer, Schna- 
bel, Culp, Backhaus, Richard Strauss, Busoni, Koenen, 
Flesch, d’Albert, Carreno, Kreisler, Willner, Edyth Wal- 
ker, Burmester, Maggie Teyte, Dohnanyi, Lusillo, Marcell, 
Weingartner. An interesting evening will present the trio 
d’Albert, Burmester and Casals together. 
° Lourta D. Mason. 





Bremen’s twelve Philharmonic concerts under Ernst 
Wendel promise works by these living composers: Kaun, 
Debussy, Boehe, Reger, Strauss and Liadow. 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 

music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 
Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tus Mu- 
SICAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tae MusicaL 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 

Carl Fischer, New York. 
“Two Roses.” Written by Jean Paul Selinger, 
composed by Hallett Gilberte 





Song. 


This song ought to prove of value to singing teachers, 
as, apart from its musical interest, it offers such fine scope 
for vocal flexibility and the cultivation of evenness and 
mastery of an extended range. It has the teaching value 
of a Concone exercise and is in addition a musical song 
with poetic words. 

“ForEVER AND A Day.” Song. Written by Agnes Lock- 
hart Hughes, composed by Hallett Gilberté 

The structure of this song is somewhat unusual, ending 
as it does in the subdominant. But the composer has suc- 
ceeded in making the harmonies sound natural and the 
ear is satisfied with the odd ending. The melody has 
plenty of passion and vitality, and the accompaniment ‘3 
not only effective, but full of interest to the pianist 

nnre 
Clayton F. Summy Cempany, Chicago. 

Four Soncs py Rowtanp E. Leacu, “Tue Toxen,” “Out 
oF THE Dusky Myonicut,” “I Rememper,” “Goon 
Nicut, Dear Heart.” 

These songs fill up the necessary gap between the com- 
mon popular song and the high class concert song, though 
they lean more toward the classic than the vaudeville 
song. They are, in fact, much after the manner of the 
better class English ballad. “I Remember,” for instance, 
is a straightforward, easily learned, melodious song of 
moderate range whichis worthy of the professional singer 
and yet not beyond the powers of the amateur 
Four Soncs sy Loutse Ayres Garnetr, “A Tea Sone,” 

“Wen Puyiiis Taxes Her Vocar 
“Wen Puytiuis Has A Serenape,” “Tue Dusty 
Miter.” 

These songs are full of animation and an insinuating 

charm that belongs to the composer, 


Lesson,” 


presumably, for 
there is nothing remarkable in the melodies or harmo 
“The Dusty Miller” 


is a good sample of Louise Ayres Garnett’s manner. The 


nies from a technical point of view 


mingled humor and delicate pathos of the words are 

gracefully expressed in the music 

Four Soncs sy Atrrep A. Osernporrer, “FrRUHLING” 
(“Sprinc”), “Gestorsen” (“Lost”), “Exporapo,” “My 
Love’s Awa’.” 

There is a melodic smoothness observable in all these 
four songs which adds greatly to their vocal attractive 
ness, even though it robs them somewhat of dramatic 
intensity. Poe’s “Eldorado” has had several much mors 
dramatic settings than the music which Alfred A. Obern 
dorfer has written on this occasion; but none of those 
settings has been more vocal or of as pleasing a melodic 
flow. For the sake of this same melodic smoothness the 
composer has not hesitated to omit the article “the” in 
one line and to put it in another line 


nene 
ElKin @ Co., Ltd., London. 


Sorte JAponaise, Prerette. For piano. Cyril Scott 
The works of this composer have appeared on so many 
programs in Germany, France and the United States dur 
ing the past few years that we have examined these two 
piano compositions with much interest, for Cyril Scott is 
one of the very few English composers who understand 
the nature of the piano. English composers seem to turn 
to songs and choral works as naturally as French com- 
posers take to the theater. An English composer who 
writes well for the piano, therefore, is already distin- 
guished among his fellow countrymen Cyril Scott is 
always harmonically interesting, even though much of 
his work sounds unnecessarily harsh at first. It is strange 
how soon the ear becomes accustomed to these weird tonal 
clashings, especially if the discords are played softly with 
a judicious use of the pedal. Of course, a player of Bach, 
for instance, who might attempt to bring out all the sepa- 
rate voices as in a classical fugue, would turn from this 
music in despair. But the student in quest of melodic 
romance and harmonic adventure will find much to inter- 
est and delight him in these ultra modern compositions of 


Cyril Scott, who certainly must be reckoned with when 
the best of England’s composers are computed. The 
songs are equally original and striking 

“Don’t Come In, Sir, Please,” with its Chinese subject 
matter in the poem and its unaccustomed harmonies in 
the piano accompaniment, is a song that has humor as 
well as tenderness, and an effective vocal melody 

“The Unforeseen” is a threnody of the keenest grief, 


relieved only by the gentle pathos of remembrance 


of happier days. Both poet and composer are only too 

successful in this song, which must carry conviction when- 

ever it is adequately rendered 
RRR 
R. 2 M. Lion @ Co., Paris. 

Quatre ME Lopes pour CHANT Er Piano (Four Soncs 
FoR VoIce wiTH Piano AccoMPANIMENT). By Sebas- 
tian B. Schlesinger 

The only regret we have when reading these songs 1s 

English text and are consequently a 

Sebastian B. Schles 

inger has written much, especially for voice and piano, 

Needless 

to say, a composer who has as practised a pen as that wielded 


that they have n 
sealed book to many of our readers 


this present group of four songs being op. 76 


by this facile composer must write with an easy and a 
finished technic quite beyond the skill of the beginner 
Added to this ease and polish, Sebastian B. Schlesinger 
brings to his task a melodic gift of an uncommon order as 
well as a natural and satisfying harmonic sense He 
never startles with any of the strange and carefully sought 
effects of some of the younger experimenters in musical 
composition, and he is as equally successful in avoiding 
Sebastian B 


Schlesinger writes for the cultured amateurs of the select 


commonplace and threadbare passages 
society, and his music is worthy of study by those wh 
are desirous of entering that society 

These four songs to which we have referred are called 
“Toujours,” La premiére larme,” “Siréne.” “Lettre a 
Ninon.” 
re are other songs by Sebastian B. Schlesinger of 
the same artistic merits as the melodies named above 
‘Ariel,” “Page d’Album,” “O 


ma charmante,” A ma bien Aimeée,’ 


Such songs as “Aubade,” 
“D’une Prison” 
are all excellent examples of the delicate yet virile art 
of this accomplished French composer. We must again 
express the regret that the poetry to which the composer 
has written his music is not accompanied with English 
translations 
Bee 


Ovide Musin, New York. 

Chis famous violinist and conservatory director is also 
the publisher of his own compositions, which are to be 
had from the publishing department of the Ovide Musin 
Virtuoso School of Violin 


SWAN Sone” (“Le Cyone”’) \ tone picture for the 
violin with piano accompaniment. By John Adam 
Hugo 

This composition, which is in gavotte style to a certain 

extent in the piano part, and altogether unlike Saint 

Saens’ well known work of the same name, is aptly 


named, for it is chaste, serene and melodious. In fancy 
it represents a swan floating on a lake, but it is pleasing 
and graceful music even to those who might know noth 
ing about the title 

“Mazurka Execante.” For violin, with piano accompa 
By Ovide Musin 

This more than graceful, even aristocratic, composition 
f the culture of Ovide Musin and a vio 
linist of world wide repute 


niment 


by a composer <« 
ought to be in the repertory 
f all violinists. Too much violin music is written by 
omposers who do not understand the peculiar capabili 
ties and limitations of the greatest of all melodic instru 
ments. A popular concert solo like this, with its ingra 
tiating themes, should be hailed by all the world of violin 
students 


Leo Ornstein's Piano Recital. 
Leo Ornstein, the Russian pianist, will perform the fol 
lowing program at his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Saturday evening, December 7 


Sonata, o 42 (first and last movement Schubert 
Prelude, Choral et Fugue Fran 
Three Valses, op. 70, No. 2; op. 70, No. 1; op. 64, No. 2 Chopir 
Six Etudes, op. 2 N 2; op. 25. N : , N 

Me. «: op. oc. No. o: op. 2¢, Neo ( 
Suite Russe Orneteis 
In’ Modo Scarlatti os Or 
Mazurka, B flat minor ; Ornetei 
Au Bord d'une Source ! 
Rhapsodie Ne r 


Mr. Ornstein is under the management of Walter R 
Anderson of New York. 


Sembrich's Second New York Recital. 
Madame Sembrich, assisted at the piano by Frank La 
Farge, will give her second New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Thursday, January 2 
Madame Sembrich has of late been giving song recitals 
at Columbia, S. C.; Savannah, Ga; Jacksonville, Fla; 
Atlanta, Ga., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Guichen) . 
PB si 


Ay 
Is Ft 


when the Chickering 
is mentioned in dis- 
cussing pianos, it 
awakensthe same feel- 
ing as the mention of 
Michael Angelo in 
painting and Robert 
Burns in poetry ? 


Itis because wescarce- 
ly dare look beyond 
the artistic works of 
these men of genius. 


The only hope of 
others is that they 
may merely approach 
the greatness of these. 


Briefly, whenyou place 
the Chickering piano 
in your home it makes 
that home one of cul- 
ture and refinement. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information, 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—American Piano Co. 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
Boston, U.S. A. 
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Lerpesic, November 7, 1912. 

The sixth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch had 
the overture to Goetz’s opera, “Taming of the Shrew,” 
aria from the same, sung by Elena Gerhardt, 
the Mendelssohn “Melusine” overture, the three Strauss 
songs with orchestra, “Morgen,” “Wiegenlied” and “Cae- 
I'schaikowsky fourth This 


found the house sold out, both for morning re- 


a soprano 


cilie”’; also the symphony. 
concert 
evening concert, and the orchestra was in 
for the playing. Aside from all the other 
symphonic literature that lends itself exceptionally to the 
Nikisch art, happy 


affinity with Tschaikowsky. With especial regard for the 


hearsal and 
finest spirit 


there seems still some particularly 
type of composer technic employed, the fourth symphony 


may have the highest intrinsic value of Tschaikowsky’s 
sixth, a value which is not marred by temporary weakness 
of inspiration, such as occurs in the fifth and sixth. In 
Nikisch’s great exposition of it, the fourth is of very 
finest musical texture and the pleasure it gives is com- 
Those who heard Miss Gerhardt's fine singing at 


the Wednesday morning rehearsal were unaware that she 


plete 
had traveled all the way from Bremen on a night train, 
arriving here at six o'clock 
very 


Nevertheless her art was 
unusual 
care, and the audience showed the same great enthusiasm 


satisfying, the orchestra accompanied in 


which attends every public appearance she makes 


nRne 


Arthur Nikisch has started on his three weeks’ annual 


autumn conducting visit in Russia. In Moscow he gives 


two symphony concerts, then conducts “Eugen Onegin” 








A MAX PAUER SILHOUETTE 


(By Schliessmann. in Vienna Konzertschau.) 





for the orchestral pension fund of the Grand Opera. He 
also conducts symphony in St, Petersburg The Moscow 
concerts will include a Handel concerto grosso, Schubert 
unfinished, Schumann B flat and Brahms’ C 
phonies. In Nikisch’s absence, Siegmund von Hausegger 
conducts the Gewandhaus program of November 13-14 
On account of a church holiday, there is no Gewandhaus 
concert for November 20-21, but the Bach Verein, under 
Karl Straube, gives Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” in the 
Thomas Kirche, and the Riedel Verein, under Georg 
Gohler, gives the Berlioz “Requiem” in the Albert Halle. 
RRR 

The second Philharmonic concert under Hans Winder- 
stein had the first Leipsic giving of the A minor sym- 
phony by Richard Stéhr, of Vienna. The distinguished 
Spanish violinist, Joan Manen, played the Saint-Saéns B 
minor concerto, his own arrangement of some old pieces 
by Daquin and Martini, and the Bazzini “Ronde des Lu- 
tins.” The orchestra also played the Weber-Berlioz “In- 
Richard Stéhr’s works are prac- 
tically unknown in Germany, yet his symphony belongs 


minor sym- 


vitation to the Dance.” 


among the best made works brought out here in recent 
It is especially welcome on account of its free- 
dom from Richard Strauss and other operatic influences 
which have been dominating classic concert forms for a 
long time. The present work may show occasional prox- 
imity to Brucknerian composing manner, and the second, 
third and fourth movements show undoubted relation to 
Russian, and still the symphony maintains definite value 
through the close, honest composing it represents. Last 
year Stohr issued an unusually valuable student’s book of 
musical forms, wherein he quoted in full orchestral score 
excerpts from representative works of some centuries 
Winderstein secured clear and intelligible playing of the 
symphony. Manen earned his usual great recognition for 


seasons 


very musical giving of the Saint-Saéns concerto. His fine 
left hand facility aroused renewed enthusiasm in the bril- 
liant solo pieces. He played numberless other selections 
in response. 
nee 

The new Mannergesangverein, under the unusually 
gifted young conductor, Max Ludwig, had the help of 
the Winderstein orchestra in a pretentious concert of 
orchestral and solo works. The Albert Halle was entirely 
sold for the evening. With the further help of contralto 
Gertrude Fischer-Maretzki, of Berlin, the program had 
the Brahms rhapsody, op. 53, for contralto, male chorus 
and orchestra, the Brahms “Tragic Overture,” the Reger 
“Weihe der Nacht,” op. 119, for contralto, male chorus 
and orchestra, some a capella male choruses by A. Kluge 
and R. Wickenhausser, Reger’s “An die Hoffnung,” op. 
124, for contralto solo and orchestra, Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes,” Rudolph Siegel’s “Apostatenmarsch” and O. Nau- 
mann’s “Nis Randers’ for male chorus and orchestra. 
Neither of these Reger works, nor those by Siegel and 
Naumann had been given before in Leipsic. Reger’s “An 
die Hoffnung” has been given only in one or two other 
cities, while the “Weihe der Nacht” was variously pro- 
duced last year. Both of these works come as nearly being 
of modern, conventional programmistic content as Reger 
ever writes, yet he has written in big spirit and absolute 
continuity. The “Weihe der Nacht” shows a great deal 
of mood getting with muted tremolo and languid, reflect- 
ive vocal leading by the contralto. The work comes into 
heavy crescendos in the course of the fifteen minutes’ 
time required. The “An die Hoffnung” begins also in 
muted orchestra, with a flute finally giving the melodic 
thread until the voice sets in. The orchestral tremolo 
is again employed; a fine, bright three-pulse interlude, 
with light kettledrum, is another incident of the work, 
which on the whole is of much more cheerful character 
than the other. Frau Fischer sang in full depth of feel- 
ing and very good use of a rich, beautiful voice. The 
other choral compositions could not be heard, but Siegel's 
“Apostatenmarsch” and Naumann’s “Nis Randers” are 
thought to be strong contributions to male chorus litera- 
ture. Ludwig conducted both his orchestra and chorus in 
absolute precision and plastic drawing of all interpreting 
He is himself a gifted composer, long time pupil 
of Reger. 


lines 


nner 

The Irish pianist, Francis Quarry, who has been for 
some years resident in Leipsic, gave a recital to include 
the W. F, Bach-Stradal D minor organ concerto, the 
Schumann symphonic etuden, the Liszt B minor sonata, 
Weber “Perpetuum Mobile,” Chopin etuden and F minor 
fantasie and Liszt eighth rhapsody. The artist had last 
year a great popular success with the giving of the Liszt 
E flat concerto in a concert of the Musikalisch Gesell- 
schaft under Georg Gohler. He has come into great tech- 
nical facility and herculean strength, which sometimes 
lead him into excesses of tempo and tone, yet his recital 
shows many bits of delicate, well poised playing. He 
succeeds in interesting his public and it is probable that 
he will go on gaining in favor. He is an industrious 
instructor and as such has an ever increasing following. 

nrre 

Tilly Koenen’s Leipsic recital included four songs by 
Schubert and twelve by Schumann. They were “Die Ges- 
tirne,” “Fragment aus dem Aeschylus,” “Waldesnacht,” 
“Ungeduld,” “Der Spielmann,” “Lied der Braut,” “Stille 
Tranen,” “Auftrage,” “Wer nie sein Brot,” “Grablied fur 
die Mutter,” “Du bist die Ruh,” “Hirt auf dem Felsen,” 
“Fligel, Fliigel,” “Ich wandelte under den Baumen,” “Kar- 
tenlegerin” and “Er ist’s.” The artist was very finely 
disposed and beautifully accompanied by Wilhelm Scholz. 
With her rich voice and clear, mature art, her recital is 
one of the most enjoyable of a season. 

nn, 

At a Jewish charity concert in Zoological Garden 
Hall, the artists were Cacilie Riische-Endorf, of the 
Leipsic Opera, the singer Anton Biirger and pianist Edika 
Wosskow, of Berlin. In a group of Chopin pieces and 
the Liszt Spanish rhapsody, the very young pianist showed 
again her great gifts. Her playing is characterized by 
finest musical quality with great power, unfailing 
rhythmic stability and absolute judgment as to tempo, 
dynamics and all that contributes to steady and plastic 
interpreting. She will again play in various Russian 
cities, including her home city of Odessa. 

nRnre 

The Berlin tenor Paul Reimers gave a recital to ac- 
companiments played by composer Alexander Schwartz 
There were two songs by Schumann, three by Schubert, 
six by Schwartz, three each by Debussy and Hugo Wolf. 
The artist sang in mature lieder style, in taste and musi- 


se-cueenen 
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cal warmth, yet a persistent and abnormal flush of color 
on his countenance while singing indicated some serious 
fault in breathing. 
RRR 
The mezzo contralto, Elizabeth Lauterburg Gound, had 
her husband, the song. writer, Robert Gound, as accom- 
panist in a recital which included a Mozart “Titus” aria 
and songs by Hugo Wolf, Robert Gound and Schubert. 
The Gounod songs were “Nach neuen Meeren,” “Nachts” 
(manuscript), “Im Zimmer” “Volksweise” and “Die Mit- 
tagsfrau.” The singer is refinedly musical and possesses 
a good voice. Though her vocalism is generally com- 
mendable, her voice needs further intensifying for such 
heavy numbers as the “Allmacht.”. The Gound songs 
earn respect for the good writing they represent, and 
while they engage in some agreeable characterization 
according to the texts, they are not more nor less valu- 
able than the average good German song of today. 
mee 
Kathe Nikisch Wollgandt, beautiful daughter of 
Arthur and Amelie Nikisch and wife of Gewandhaus con- 
certmaster Wollgandt, had the honor to recite Max Mend 
heim’s prologue to a charity concert of the Women’s Ked 
Cross Society. After the prologue and a miscellaneous 
concert program, Gluck’s one act shepherd opera, “The 
May Queen,” was presented by young persons from Leip- 
sic families. Emma Grondona, ballet master of the Leip- 
sic Opera, was regisseur and the acting military orchestra 
was under Dr. Carl Schaeffer. Pianists Anny Eisele and 
Hildegarde Klengel gave Hugo Kaun’s “Passacaglia” and 
Reinecke’s impromptu on a Schumann motive for two 
pianos. Violinist Catharina Bosch played solo pieces by 
Luzzatti-Sitt, Tschaikowsky, Laub, Kreisler and Wieni- 
awski. Soprano Marianne Rohde sang excerpts from E 
Kretschmer’s “Heinrich der Léwe” and songs by Brahms 
The audience was the finest that Leipsic could assemble, 
the entire occasion one of great enjoyment. 
RRe 
The very gifted cellist, Lucile Orrell, of Boston, has 
returned to Leipsic for further work under Julius Klen 
gel, who wishes her to play a public recital here this 
season. While on vacation in America, Miss Orrell played 
recitals at Woonsocket, R. [, and at Worcester, Mass 
Her one program included the Davidoff E minor fantasie, 
the Chopin E flat nocturne, Piatti tarantelle, Bruch “Kol 
Nidrei,” a Cossman tarantelle and a Popper spinning 
song. Her accompanist was H. S. Shaw, of Boston. The 
Woonsocket recital was in Harris Hall, the recital in 
Worcester in the home of Mr. E. A. Brewer. The latter 
recital was intended for a public hall, but the Worcester 
Festival was conflicting and the young artist’s sailing time 
was at hand. 


The Hungarian pianist, Paul Schramm, and Leipsic so- 
prano, Elizabeth Riidinger, divided a recital in the Kauf- 
haus. The pianist played Busoni’s setting of the Bach 
chaconne, the Chopin B flat minor sonata and Schumann 
symphonic etuden. Besides art songs by Franz, Corne- 
lius, Mary B. Norris and Weingartner, there were the 
“Last Rose of Summer” in German, a Swedish shepherd 
song and Reinecke’s children songs, “Tanz liedchen” 
and “Serenadchen.” The singer has good use of an agree- 
able light soprano voice, and her style is complete for 
intelligent giving of the texts. Only for some strange 
reason, she sang the “Last Rose of Summer” consistently 
a shade below pitch. The pianist was formerly known 
as a wonder child, and, like all those who begin very young, 
his style is mature and direct. His technical facility is 
considerable and he plays with much animation 

nue 

The annual piano recital by Walter Georgii, former 
pupil of Max Pauer in Stuttgart, included a Haydn D 
flat adagio, Beethoven F major variations, op. 34, Brahms 
F sharp minor sonata, Schubert andante and minuet and 
three moments musicaux; also the Julius Weismann dance 
fantasie, op. 35, in ten numbers. Only a part of the 
Brahms sonata could be heard for this report, but from 
former recitals the artist is known as a scholarly and 
well routined pianist. He was for a while instructor at 
the Imperial Music School at Woronesh, Russia. He was 
offered the directorship of the piano classes, but declined 
in favor of a European concert tour. 

nee 

The Russian newspapers report the opening of Saratov 
Conservatory, November 3. This is the only acknowl- 
edged conservatory in Russia aside from the Imperial 
conservatories of Moscow and St. Petersburg. The insti- 
tution at Saratov began in 1873 as a branch of the Imperial 
Musical Society. In 1885 it was made a music school 
with an appropriation of two thousand rubles, later five 
thousand rubles annually. In 1900 the institution could 
occupy its own building, erected at a cost of 190,000 
rubles. The director is Stephan K. Exner, born 1859 at 
Radostchin, student at Leipsic Conservatory 188, St. Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory 188. He went to Saratov in 1883 
as director of the musical classes. Other professors and 
members of the new conservatory faculty are composer 


and theorist, Georg Conus, of Moscow; M. L. Pressmann, 
M. E. Medvedeff, S. M. Kozolupow, P. J. Eggert, V. G 
Brandt, A. T. Sklaretosky, V. V. Adamowsky, M. N 
Sultanoff, N. R. Porgebniak, L. V. Zelestinowitch, F. G 
Obst, I. Schulatchuk, I. Slivinsky, N. A. Rosenberg, L. M 
Rudolf, }. J. and E. J. Hayek, Madame M. A. Eichenwald- 
Dubrowsky, M. J. Gordel, V. V. Zaetz, V. Z. Laun 
Madame N. D. Pantchulidzeff, A. P. Rachmanow, 
Madame Fedotowa and Madame V. N. Turtchaninova 
It was intended that Kiev’s imperial school should be 
raised also to the rank of a conservatory this autumn, but 
the plan cannot yet come to maturity 
neRre 

The student program at the Leipsic Conservatory, No- 
vember 1, included compositions by two young lady pupils 
These were a serenade for clarinet and piano, by Frau- 
lein I, Mosher and piano variations on a Hans Grish 
theme, by Fraulein E. Knauth. Other compositions of the 
program were E. W. Degner’s clarinet rondo, two move- 
ments of an old flute concerto by J. J. Quantz, an adagio 
and rondo from a Vieuxtemps violin concerto, the Bach 
chromatic fantasie and fugue. Fraulein Mosher's clari- 
net serenade was of bright, melodious material, com 

Fraulein Knauth’s vari- 
minutes to give, were 


posed in considerable detail 


ations, requiring fourteen 
beautifully played by her. The theme is in quasi- 
chorale or old song manner 
pianistic and purely musical value and are easily entitled 
to appear in print. The composer has some choruses 
now in the Leipsic press of C. F. W. Siegel. She had 
been under instruction of Herr Grish, but is now under 


The variations have high 


Stephan Krehl, who was also Grish’s instructor in com- 
position Eucene E. Simpson 


Beel Quartet in San Francisco. 

Sigmund Beel, the San Francisco violinist, and head of 
the Beel Quartet, inaugurated the second season of this 
chamber organization with a concert on November 3 in 
San Francisco. From the press notices received the suc 
cess of his concert seems to have been brilliant. Here 
with is an article from the San Francisco Examiner of 
November 4: 

SPLENDID CONCERT BY BEEL QUARTET. 


CHameer Mvustc Rexoveeo at Sr. Frawets Is Creptr tro Any 
ORGANIZATION 
Ry Thomas Nunan 

Sigmund Beel, the scholarly leader of the Reel Quartet, has plenty 
f reason to feel proud of the organization which yesterday began 
its second season with an afternoon concert in the St. Francis 

The colonial ballroom of the hotel on Powell street was thronged 
by an audience of eager listeners representing the first musical and 
ciety circles of San Francisco, and the Quartet, surpassing its best 
performances of last season, made music worthy of any visiting 
yrganization ever heard here This was the program, in which Alice 
Bacon Washington distinguished herself as the assisting pianist 
Ovartet in F, No. 2, op. 4! Schumann 
Allegro vivace, 4 
Andante quasi Variazioni 12-8 
Scherzo, presto 6-8 


Allegro molto vivace 2-4 


Sonata for piano and violin in G major, op. 7 Brahms 
Vivace ma non troppo 6-8 
Adagio 2-4. 
Allegro molto moderato 4-4 
Alice Bacon Washington and Sigmund Beel 
Ouartet in D flat, op. 1s, No Dohnany: 


Andante 4-4, leading to 
Allegro 4-4 
Presto acciacato 3-4 
Molto adagio 6-8 
The members of the quartet are the same as last year Mr. Beel, 
inst violin; Emilio Meriz, second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola 
Wenceslao Villalpando, cello 
Yesterday's program was characterized by excellent blending of 
tone and fine precision, with authoritative interpretations that reflect 
much credit upon Mr. Beel. In the Brahms sonata for piano and 
violin, Mrs. Washington and the quartet leader gave a delightful 
rendering. This was San Francisco's first public hearing of the 
nata 
Chamber music of this class is of the highest educational advan 
tage, aside from the delight it affords, and the Bee! Quartet well 


deserves the generous support that it is receiving The next con 


cert will be given on Tuesday evening, November 26, when the 
Haydn quartet in D, Beethoven's quartet in E minor, op. so, and 
the Dehussy quartet in G minor, or 10, will be syed 





Elman Recital Program. 


Mischa Elman, assisted at the piano by Percy Kahn, 
will play the following works at his second recital in 
Carnegie, Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, November 
30: 


Sonata in D, op. ta, N ! Beethoven 


Concerto in G minor Bruch 
Sonata, G minor (Devil's Tril!) . Tartins 
Albumblatt Waagne: 
Menuet Haydn-Burmester 


Voice of the Woods 
Sicilienne et Rigaudon 
Zigeunerweisen 


Paganini-Vogrich 
Francceur-Kreisler 
Sarasate 





Composer—I was born the day that Wagner died. 
She—Ah! Misfortunes never come singly.—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 
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OR upwards of a 

quarter of a century 

Steinway & Sons 
have been pursuing the 
policy of sharing their pro- 
fits with the buying pub- 
lic. The gradual increase 
of their output and re- 
sources, coupled with the 
concentration of their 
plants and the employ- 
ment of the most modern 
methods of manufacturing 
have enabled Steinway & 
Sons to produce and sell 
their pianos at a lower 
rate than ever. A new 
small grand piano (5 ft. 
6 in.) in a mahogany case 
at the extremely low fig- 
ure of $750 is the splen- 
did result. Thus the 
great problem of giving 
the best article at the 
most reasonable cost has 
been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite 
the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the 
public of this their latest 
great achievement in the 
art of pianoforte building. 
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LATEST MUSICAL NEWS. 
[By Cable.] 
Paris, November 26, 1912. 
Paderewski will tour America next season, 
playing the Steinway piano. Blumenberg. 
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Minnie Hauxk’s husband denies that she is dead 
and we believe him. 

A REPORT, as yet unconfirmed officially, is to the 
effect that Fritz Steiner, the Munich singer, is to 
come to America next season with Richard Strauss, 
to do recitals of that composer’s songs, with Strauss 
at the piano. 

sisi 

As between Andrew Carnegie’s plan to give $25,- 
000 a year to our ex-Presidents, and Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s bequest of $500,000 to the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, we think that the latter has put his money to 
better use than the steel king, 


THERE is no more reason for speaking of Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” symphony than of Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” sonata. Both titles are the figments 
of meddling commentators, and never were even 
heard of by the composers in relation to their works 


so labelled. 
— Sn 


\tways visible in Chicago is the Dipper constel- 
lation, but the far greater Dippel constellation bursts 
upon that city only once a year. It is shedding the 
light of its radiance on Chicago just now, and no 
smoked opera glasses are needed to observe some 
of the scintillant stars. 

One kind of American progress in opera is when 
six pupils of a New York vocal teacher sing as 
many principal roles in a single week at the opera 
houses in New York and Philadelphia. That hap- 
pened very recently, and the enviable instructor’s 
name is Oscar Saenger. 

Ir always is unpleasant to have to contradict our 
good friends, the omniscient daily newspapers, but 
Emma Calvé was not the last soprano to sing 
Ophelia in Thomas’ “Hamlet,” at the Metropolitan 
Madame Clementine de Vere Sapio 
January 1, 


Opera House. 
appeared in the role, and successfully, 
1897. 

Europe’s first production of “Parsifal” (outside 
of Bayreuth), after the expiration of the copyricht 
will be given in Barcelona, Spain, January, 1914. 
It is noteworthy that Giorgio Polacco, the new con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, has been 
chosen to direct the performance. Heretofore, 
whenever there were German operas given in Bar- 
celona, they under the conductorship of a 
German director. However, in selecting Polacco, 
the Barcelona management has shown good judg- 
ment, for he is as equally at home in conducting 
German operas as in the works of his native conn- 


were 


try. 
8 

Fury details of Reginald De Koven’s offer of a 
honus of $1,000 and royalties for a libretto in the 
style of “Robin Hood” were published at the time 
the liberal offer was made last spring, and it re- 
mains to add now that up to date ninety librettos 
have been received by the composer, not one of 
them being considered by him as measuring up to 
the required standard. Literally, Mr. De Koven 
says: “Six months ago I stated that the competition 
would close January 1. I now regret to say that 
while we have received approximately ninety operas 
since the competition opened, we have not found one 
which measures up to the standards expected. It is 
possible that our best librettists are holding back 
until the last minute, and that they may send in a 
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deluge of manuscripts during December, but I feel 
it a duty I owe American libretto writers to remind 
them publicly that the time is growing short.” THE 
MusicaL Courter has much faith in the present 
school of American comic opera librettists, and feels 
sure that before the specified time elapses, Mr. De 
Koven will be able to find a book worthy of his 
gifted and appealing pen. 





Ir has been the habit of the music critic of the 
New York Tribune to report the Cincinnati May 
Festivals for his paper. He wrote long and learned 
disquisitions on what he heard, and musicians read 
them in awe and astonishment, for the articles called 
attention to every trifling variation in text, instru- 
mentation, tempo, etc., from traditional interpreta- 
tions. The Tribune critic’s erudition loses none of 
its depth nor his writings their instructive value 
when it is explained that prior to the May Festivals 
their conductor courteously sent to the writer in 
question copies of the scores of the works to be 
played, with all such aforesaid variations pencilled 
into the volume. It is a happy idea, and one which 
should be employed more generally, for it insures 
correct concert reports and gives the critic some- 
thing really sensible to write about. 


-——— 





GranD Opera in Chicago opened last Monday, 
November 26, at the Auditorium, with the first pre- 
sentation in that city of Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.” 
Carolina White, Sammarco and Zenatello sang the 
chief roles and Campanini conducted. On the fol- 
lowing night “Carmen” was given, with Maria Gay 
and Dalmores. “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci” will be presented Thanksgiving afternoon at 
popular prices, with White, Zeppilli, Calleja, Rossi 
and Crabbe, conductor Perosio. Thursday evening 
“Aida,” with Gagliardi, Maria Gay, Zenatel!o 
Sammarco, Huberdeau and Scott, Campanini at the 
baton. On Friday evening Titta Ruffo will make 
his first appearance in Chicago in “Rigoletto.” The 
cast will include Zeppilli, Keyes, Harrold, Huber- 
Campanini director. Saturday afternoon 
“Cinderella” wil! be given and the first week will 
end with the presentation of “Traviata” at popular 
prices on Saturday evening. Sunday afternoon the 
first Campanini concert will take place. A Wagner 
program has been arranged. On Monday evening 
an all star cast of “Il Trovatore” under the leader- 
ship of Campanini will open the second week of 
grand opera by the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

slsiehseiail intestate 


deau, 


FRANKFURT'S musical war continues ferocious'y. 
The latest phase is represented by the following 
resolution passed quite recently by the Frankfurt 
Society of Journalists: “The committee of the 
Frankfort Museums-Gesellschaft has made an at- 
tempt to prevent a journalist from exercising the 
duties of his calling by first endeavoring to bring 
pressure on the publisher of his paper and then 
upon the editorial department ; and as these attempts 
were both unsuccessful, they published an open let- 
ter in which they accused the journalist and the 
editor of having a purpose in their critical attitude 
toward the concerts. The Frankfort Society of 
Journalists and Writers, which is the local repre-_ 
sentative of the German press, sees herein a serious 
attack on the independence of the critics and of the 
press in general, and in the interest of the public, 
which expects unbiased criticism, this attack must 
be warded off. Our Verein considers that the most 
effective protest against the action of the Museums- 
Gesellschaft will be in declining further to criticise 
their concerts.” The entire daily press of Frank- 
furt and also all the local representatives of outside 
papers adopted the same resolution and will hence- 
forth ignore the concerts of the Museums-Gesell- 
schaft. This is the first time in the history of music 
in Germany that such a general uprising of the 
press against a concert institution has been known. 
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BY THE EDITOR 











LONDON, 


November 15, 1912 


It is not necessary to leave London at present in 
order to hear classical music of all varieties, and 
there is no excuse for failing to perceive the true 
purpose and function of the musical life of those of 
the profession who, aiming high, peregrinate to this 
seething center of the empire of English art—with 
its music—to deliver their intellectual goods, even 
when there is no demand for it. 

Mr. Paderewski. 

As has become the habit universally, Mr, Pade- 
rewski attracted a great audience last Tuesday, No- 
vember 12, at Queen's Hall, an audience that filled 
compactly the large auditorium from bottom to ut- 
most top. In this instance the demand remains un- 
appeased, for it was a repetition of former prece 
dents—to make it Celtic—and it has been so in all 
the twenty-six cities of England and Scotland where 
Mr. Paderewski has this 
month. 


been playing recitals 

The program explains better than if programmatic 
notes were attached that represent the views of some 
one whose duty it is to find reasons to explain some 
thing that should explain itself. Language cannot 
explain music; it can explain what any one of us 
thinks regarding the particular composition about 
which the thinking is done; but that does not ex- 
plain the music. 
explaining. 

My digression is due to the view I hold that pro- 
grammatic notes are misleading, and music should 
have leading notes only. 


Mr. Paderewski’s playing does the 


However, the program: 


Fantasia and fugue, G minor . Bach-Liszt 


Sonata, E major, op. 109 Beethoven 
Carnaval, op. 9 ; + Schumann 
Nocturne, G major, op. 37, No. 2 ...-Chopin 
Mazurka, B minor, op. 33 .Chopin 
Sonata, B flat minor, op. 35 .. Chopin 
Iwo etudes ....Liszt 


The two etudes were the ‘““Waldesrauschen” and 


the “Campanella.” 
Post Program. 

After Mr. Paderewski had concluded his recital 
program, the audience recalled him; it showed no 
disposition to leave the hall; it remained, the mass 
did, and each recall was insistent upon a new num 
her. The new recital, or, rather, the post program, 
was played with this progression 


“Isolde’s Liebestod” . .Liszt 


“Cracovienne” Paderewski 


Mazurka, A minor .. Chopin 
Waltz, C sharp minor .Chopin 
“Song Without Words” Mendelssohn 
“Valse Caprice” Rubinstein 


I be- 
lieve we all know quite a number of pianists who 
would be pleased if they had an opportunity to play 
this post recital program even before a smaller audi- 
ence than Mr. Paderewski’s average. It was the 
usual hypnotized crowd of enthusiasts who are un- 
able to remain out of the realm of Paderewski’s play 
when there is a chance left to be in it. 
everywhere—apparently unavoidable. 
The application of the critical analyses to the per- 
formances of Paderewski ceased, logically, years ago 


A very decent recital program, as it stands. 


It is so 


when his preeminence had reached its unchallenged 
height, where it continues. 


To go into concretes or 
Paderewski is one of the 


most emphatic, accentuated concrete forces in the 


details now? Too late. 
world of the intellect today, and for that very rea- 
son an abstract treatment of that force is far more 
serviceable for any comprehension of his present re 
lations to music than the repetition of the formalities 
of our limited musico-critical terminology. 

As an excellent critic of Paderewski said of him 
“His audiences are convinced of his sincerity and 





PADEREWSKI 


“And,” 
“there never was a time yet when Paderewski did 


this is due to the sincerity.” he continued 
not feel that every note of every program had t 
be done, uttered, only after explicitly careful prepa 
ration ; this is due to that quality of sincerity. This 
makes what he says, through the piano, eloquent 
and this eloquence holds the attention, rivets the at 
tention, of the great masses that sit entranced at his 
feet”—which is actually so in fact. 

There never was an 
and concentrated than this Queen’s Hall gathering 


audience more reverentia 


and this power of eloquence with the use of the mu 
sical phrase was distinctly felt; not so much by the 
great G minor Bach; nor yet in the Beethoven sonata 
until toward the end; then the audience belonged 
to Paderewski or he to it. But I must not get too 
close to the analysis of the performance ; the critics 
can enjoy that functional duty and may they never 
be short on expression. With the ever widening 
conception of the possibilities of music and the in 
fluence he has had and has upon the culture of its 
very highest forms, Paderewski cannot be subjected 
to academic criticism any longer. The 
writes a book on Paderewski must reply to such 
questions as these: “What relation had he to mod 


one who 


= 





ern musical thought 


“What relation to the spirit 
“In 


ten 


‘f music which is our present peculiar spirit?” 


iff ted the 


or character of musical virtuosity?” It 


how far has his emotional nature 


dency will 
be necessary to discuss Paderewski in such a book, as 
the composer, pianist—virtuoso, musician, etc., to 
make a true reflex of the status, as it has prevailed 
and continues to prevail, such abstract and inductive 
method must be applied in the book 


to be the topic If the 


of which he is 
book 


not, then will, as 


Browning says, “miss the unit.” 


London Symphony. 


Fritz Steinbach, conductor of the Giirzenich Con 


certs at Cologne, of which Willner. the father of 


Dr. Willner, the famous lieder singer, was at one 
time the conductor, directed the concert of the Lon 
don Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on Mon 
day night The G minor Mozart syn 
t] 


he concert and Richard Strauss’ 


phon, om ned 


‘Till Eulenspiegel 
sandwiched between these very 


ended it, and inter 


esting works were other interesting musical epi 
S¢ des, (ne was Bral ms’ “Hartzreise”’ rh ps dy f 
orchestra, contralto and male chorus; another was 


the reappearance as a professiona of Muriel 


was the 
the 


VAS the production of 


Foster: then another 


(slee Socte tv, 


Manchester ( Irphe Ws 


which male chorus of the 


sang 


Brahms: then there Joseph 


Holbrooke’s symphonic poem “The Raven.’ 


lhe modesty of the daily new iper ownel 
proverbial We have James Gordon Bennett and 
Whitelaw Reid and the Harmsworths and thei 
titled names and a few others who do not propose to 


} 


die as obscurely as do the average editor of dail 


papdom and the prehistoric zuzubabu, who can onl 
be found in the paleontological remnants of a past 
age without any written indications of their name 
or ages. The occasion for all this side issuing i 


due to knowledge in London that Muriel Foster re 


tired from the vocal stage because she married on 


of the editors and owners of the London Daily Tel 


egraph. Her return, judging from her excellent 


ind most artistic singing on Monday night, shoul 


he (and was on Monday) welcomed as a distinct 


ulvantage to must 
If do s not seem proper on su h an occasion. the 
inging at an important concert, of musi ofa high 
er. bv an artist ot unque stioned ability, to abstain 
eprinting what the paper belonging to th 
bar f the artist prints about her. Rarely is it 


ible to find such a pleasant conjuncture whic! 


1 


the press of London actually ignored | 
The Daily 


mean th 


onjuncture Telegraph remarked a 


iows 


when all's said, the clou of the concert 
bev nd question 


j was the superlatively fine sing 


ng of Muriel Foster. In the first half of the pr 


gram she was heard in Mozart's “Non pit 
fori,” from “La Clemenza di Tito” 
Gomez playing the basset horn obbliga 


probably no choice could have served better 
exemplify the perfect graces of her st ul 
wonderful, yet always unforced 

dramatic expression. in one or tw hrases th 
music seemed to lie a little low for het but 
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beautiful, as in the past, was the quality of voice 
ind unerring the artist’s control of it. And one 


ay well doubt whether London has ever listened 


to a more moving performance of Brahms’ deeply 
felt “Hartzreise’ rhapsody than that in which 
Miss Foster, as soloist, had the support of the 


Manchester Orpheus Glee Society. Certainly we 
have never heard the solo sung with more in 
tense, yet restrained, feeling, with greater beauty 
f phrasing or truth of expression. The choir, 
ne must add, sang with smooth, well balanced 
tone—their first soft entry was particularly im- 
pressive—and for once in a way the effect of the 

rk at the climaxes was not marred by the voice 


f the contralto being overpowered. In a word, 
whole interpretation was one of rare and 
mpelling beauty, and thoroughly justified the 
wudience’s high enthusiasm 
is no exaggeration in these opinions of the 


le and singing of Muriel Foster. In short, it was 
lendid and henceforth she will be heard frequent- 
because singing of such high grade and under 
ich true and instinctive musical sense is too rare 
to spare the artist, Just one thing which can 

t be considered as out of place, and that is this: 
Down in the B, C and C sharp there is a tendency, at 
times, to use the glottis stroke; it appears to be the 
ining of the practice and Miss Foster can stop 
v, and, if not, it will pass into use in other tones 


| then havoc will play. There is no necessity for 

t with her. Her breath control is more than ample 
nd she can phrase at will, as she demonstrated in 

the “Titus” recitatives. She does not require that 
ind of an attack with her facilities—I mean the 

lottis stroke. Otherwise everybody is happy that 

he is again in the singing world; I hope so, at least, 


ertainly she ought to feel at home in her old 


Holbrooke. 


sseph Holbrooke uses the poems of Edgar Allan 
ind of Longfellow as the subjects of his sym 
Thar is but one reason why such 


nN poems 


ctors in America as Stokowski and Oberhoffer 


thers of the young element should give them to 
ple. But apart from that I can say thar the 

isic of “The Raven” symphonic poem justifies its 
lucti Holbrooke is a far more in 
resting composer in his attitude toward the musi- 
Sir Edward—as he is now 


ction anyway 


| problem than Elgar 
ited. Sir Joseph would be equally as appro- 
The solution of Mr. Holbrooke is not in 
ed: it is clear, direct, logical and artistically ac- 
plished. He has material and he applies skilled 
rkmanship in the designing and in the elaboration 

f his designs 
There are some glorious rhythms in “The Raven” 
ind the story of the gloomy and weird poem is dra 
Besides 
working out of musical detail Mr. Holbrooke 
proves remarkable facility in the handling of the or 
chestra and the instrumental arabesques; delicacy 


11 1 


itically told in the musical paraphrase. 


ind refinement, coupled with a simple and direct 
virility, are sorne of his characteristics, but always 
) the central idea. And that is exactly 
wherein Mr. Holbrooke is superior to Elgar—he 
has what our Mr. Finck of the Evening Post calls 
As instance, the descending 
make it very 


in music—ideas 

ip of chords in the “Nevermore” 
tic at that point 

Mr. Holbrooke is a composer of wide talents and 

not only an English composer; he is a composer. 


it he happe 


ns to be an Englishman should not de- 
feat his legitimate claim. In France, in Russia, in 
Germany, in Italy, his nationality, in each instance, 
would not operate against him, and in anv of these 
countries his music would be acceptable, notwith- 
standing that he is not a native. But in our country 
and in England there is no profit for the prophet of 
his own land. We could assist very much in dis- 
sipating these national prejudices by putting on our 
\merican programs the works of Joseph Holbrooke, 
who has met us more than half way by making his 
adaptations— for instance, the “Bells”—from Amer- 
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ican poetry. Why not have Poe and Longfellow on 
our American programs via Holbrooke? 

With Paderewski we reach a personality that for- 
mally defies classification. In Holbrooke is attained 
a new composer with a fertile and glowing imagina- 
tion which passes over the stiff and conventional 
sterility of the type of Elgar and that clan, to an 
altitude that commands a large area of attention. 
And now another phase of music. 


Harold Bauer. 


Who of the present generation has experienced a 
program like this? 


PROGRAM FOR NOVEMBER 14, I9I2 
Bach—Wohltemperiertes Clavier : 

Prelude and Fugue No. 3 in C sharp 
Beethoven—Sonata in D major (Op. 10, No. 3) 
Bach—Wohltemperiertes Clavier: 

Prelude and Fugue No. 36 in F minor 
Beethoven—Sonata in E flat (Op. 81): 
Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour 
Bach—Wohltemperiertes Clavier: 
Prelude and Fugue No. 22 in B flat minor 
Beethoven—Sonata in C minor (Op. 111) 


\t Bechstein Hall here, on Thursday afternoon, 
it was played by Harold Bauer to an audience of 
musical mind that was held by Bauer until the last 





MURIEL FOSTER. 


tone of the gigantic C minor sonata had faded away. 
Talk about ultra-classicism and music as music 
absolutely—here we had it in all its purity, true 
objectivity and under a masterly dictation. 

In these works we encounter the common sense 
of healthy men; none of the miasma of modern 
pessimism with its depressing and lowering tone is 
heard; and the niveau is maintained from beginning 
to the end. The E flat sonata was performed with 
the same remarkable detail and finish as the three 
tach numbers, although that five-voiced fugue in 
the last Bach work was an exhibition of piano pos- 
sibility that amazed the pianists present and all 
those that can appreciate the intelligent unraveling 
of the complex and its transposition into, what ap- 
peared to be, rare simplicity. This was pianism in 
its perfected detail ; and he can play the other forty- 
five equally as well. 

To end such a severe program with such a climax 
as the C minor sonata made the performance of 
Harold Bauer most remarkable. The physical strain 
alone is nearly inconceivable; the mental operation 
even more so. Yet he was just as vigorous at the 
end, just as compelling and authoritative as when 
he began the first prelude of the afternoon. 

We can appreciate these compositions only by 
looking upon them as a living force; they compel 





us to recognize fundamental problems of music. 
It means a great art in itself to become identified 
with them and it means a remarkable personal 
power to reach the capacity so closely to be identi- 
fied with them as Bauer illustrated in his case in 
this instance—-particularly after having played what 
preceded the opus 111 and then to grapple with 
that problem and solve it. It was most remarkable. 
_ Supplementary. 

Every new musical paper means an accession of 
more movement in musical journalism; every new 
musical paper is encouraged by this paper as a mat- 
ter of principle, for every new musical paper signi- 
fies more interest in music, and where there is in- 
terest there should be principle. Within recent 
days two new musical papers have been added to 
the repertory: one in Yokohama and one in Lon- 
don. T have not seen the announcement on the ad- 
vertising theories of our distinguished Japaned con- 
temporary, but our London colleague utters the fol- 
lowing advertising toast in greeting its birth: 





Theatrical Advertisements will be received 
for future issues, but will not be solicited. 











This refers, in London, to musical advertisements 
also.’ Such advertisements as announce public per- 
formances will be received; others probably also 
if not, I am willing to be corrected. But there wi’ 
be no soliciting. This decision was, no doubt, ar 
rived at before the new musical paper had any ex- 
perience in the delights of soliciting advertising fo~ 
such a paper; I mean a musical paper. 

Every time any paper issues an attractive num- 
ber, it is soliciting advertising, and no paper ever 
issues any but attractive numbers. What the at 
traction may be is not discussed here ; but no papers 
ever announce that their numbers, their respective 
issues, are not attractive issues, because the very 
issues are attractive; hence they solicit. What? 
Advertising, most naturally. It is the duty of every 
good musical paper to solicit advertising for the 
purpose of advancing the interests of musicians. 

Advertising is the physical act of publicity: 
through advertising one gains publicity, and with- 
out publicity no public career can be made and 
hardly any private career. No paper can ever make 
a career unless it advertises itself, because without 
publicity there can be no paper. Every person who 
writes a book. a pamphlet, or who writes or issues 
a magazine or paper is an advertiser and solicits 
advertising; hence the names of writers on the 
books or pamphlets; the names of editors on the 
magazines or papers, and the fact that their names 
are printed, frequently gives to such publication 
such publicity that the advertisement pays. Many 
persons advertise trademarks or symbols, which is 
the same as advertising or giving the names of the 
owners, because the latter make the career the sym- 
bol’s advertising has secured. 

Herodotus is said to have been the first man wh? 
wrote, who actually placed written speech on papy- 
rus or its equivalent. Tt was an enormous advertise- 
ment, apparently endless. Those who write and are 
not read and who therefore fail and make no careers 
are incapable solicitors. No one remembers them: 
hence we cannot codify them. But they tried: 
hence they also were solicitors. 

Detectives, diplomats, duck hunters and others 
whose pursuits are necessarily under cover in order 
to be successful, do not solicit publicity, and there- 
fore cannot advertise and are not solicited for ad- 
vertising. Statesmen, politicians, physicians and 
musicians and all who look towards the fulfilment 
of careers must make use of publicity, which means 
advertising or fame. and if they have brains or the 
merit, called nowadays the ability to deliver the 
merchandise, they will get the returns, otherwise 
their advertising investment will be lost. But first 
they must advertise so that the people can know 
that the goods are there. A paper must advertise 
its name by putting it immediately at the top as the 
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very first thing; thereby it solicits readers, which 
means advertising or publicity; if the contents do 
not meet with approval, the paper will on one oc- 
casion not attain the necessary publicity and no one 
will ever hunt for it unless it is a creditor. 


Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Chopin must 
be advertised for ethical reasons; the world should 
become better acquainted with these musical giants ; 
they are not, by any means, sufficiently known to the 
intelligent mass of people, ready to take them if 
only they could hear them. 

The only musicians who must not advertise, who 
should not be drafted and dragged into publicity 
are those who cultivate music for the sake of music; 
those who work in art for art’s sake. To be sincere 
and genuinely artistic they dare not permit public 
ity; that would be inartistic because that is not for 
art’s sake. For art’s sake must be for the sake of 
art and not for the sake of a career or individual 
success. For art’s sake means devotion to art only, 
with a complete obscuration and obliteration of self, 
like ascetics of old who fled into the desert to lose 
themselves. I am constantly looking for such a 
musician or musical editor or critic, and I have not 
yet, after a diligent search of forty years for the 
bird, found it. If I ever do catch that songster I'll 
give it publicity and that will kill it, because such 
a specimen can only prosper where no one can find 
it or hear it. Musical papers that do not solicit 
advertising must remain unknown, as that is the 
only existence they can possibly endure in accord 
ance with their own decision. As they discourage 
advertising they dare not advertise anybody, in- 
cluding themselves, nor will they, and that is one 


compensation. BLU MENBERG 


Via the San Francisco News Bureau it is learned 
that the Musical Association of San -Francisco re- 
ports the subscription list for the boxes in the Civic 
Center Opera House as completed. Every one of 
the twenty-nine boxes offered for subscription (the 
thirtieth is reserved as a “municipal box’’) has been 
taken, with a pledge of $15,000, making a total 
amount of $435,000 now definitely assured and 
signed for the San Francisco opera house. To meet 
the exigencies of the situation there has been added 
a tier of twenty loggias, which are being taken at 
subscriptions of $600 each. This new list had hardly 
been opened when seven were taken and the com- 
mittee of the Musical Association expects that the 
remaining thirteen will be taken in a few days, thus 
adding $120,000 to the building fund. When these 
are sold it is the intention to place on subscription 
sale 100 orchestra chairs at $1,000 each, with the 
expectation that they will be sold, two each, to 100 
subscribers. If this is done as now planned, there 
will be added to the fund $200,000, making a total 
of $755,000. According to the agreement between 
the association and the city, the association is to 
furnish $750,000 for the building, while the city 
provides a block in the Civic Center for the site and 
furnishes the heat and exterior lighting. The only 
right which the subscribers obtain is that of first call 
on the boxes, loggias, or subscription seats which 
they are allotted. They are to pay the regular 
charges for each night on which they use them, and 
whenever they do not give advance notice that they 
will not use them. ‘The location is on the east side 
of the plaza in the Civic Center and on the block 
bounded by*Larkin, McAllister, Hyde and Fulton 
streets. It is promised that the opera house will be 
opened in the year of the exposition—1gI§. 


Wuen an Italian operatic manager is accused in 
one breath of being a Wagner hater and in the next 
(two years later) of being an ardent Wagner devo- 
tee, one wonders what has happened in the mean- 
time to change the view of the variable opinionator. 


BAUER IN LONDON. 
[By Cable.] 
Lonvon, November 22, 1912. 
Harold Bauer gave a magnificent performance 
last night at the second concert of the London 
Philharmonic’s hundred and first season. Bauer 
plaved Beethoven’s G major concerto. Had six re- 
calls and an ovation. His remarkable tone color- 
ing was one of the features of his performance, a 
fact referred to also by the press here. 
BLU MENBERG 


Sean Senne 
OURSELVES. 

Filing and appraisal of the will of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, proprietor of the New York World, re 
veal $3,000,000 worth of outstanding libel suits 
against that paper. As the pending libel suits 
against THe MusicaL Courter were reported no 
long ago to be $1,000,000, we believe we deserve 
some grateful credit, as we are only a weekly. 

Apropos of nothing, we claim that our musical 
circulation is larger than that of any other paper in 
the world. Take New York, for instance. It has 
been established, statistically, that only one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the population of this city is 
musical in the sense of patronizing classical music 
and its affiliations. This one per cent. is divided 
as a reading class between ten morning and seven 
evening newspapers printed in English, and a dozen 
papers printed in foreign tongues. 

Estimating that the average New Yorker reads 
one morning and one evening paper, and figurinz 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the population of New 
York, it is easy to ascertain fairly accurately the 
number of persons who peruse the musical articles 
in the dailies-—-for only the one-tenth of one pet 
cent. looks at them. What is the musical circula 
tion of all such papers ce ynbined? It does not even 
represent the circulation which Tue Musical 
Courter has alone in Europe, or to be more locaf, 
let us say, on the Atlantic seaboard, between Maine 
and Florida. These are real figures, not mere 
guesses. 

Then again, without there being anything in the 
preceding two paragraphs to lead up to this one, 
let us mention the underground rumblings which 
reach this office to the effect that Tue Musicar 
CourRIeR and an American music paper not pub 
lished in New York have combined. If any other 
paper has combined with THe Musicat Courter, 
that other paper should tell us about it at once. We 
ought to know a thing like that. 

Another digression is this: Tue Musica Cou- 
RIER does not hold itself responsible for statements 
or claims made in its advertising columns by artists 
or their managers. This explanation seems almost 
superfluous and therefore we make it 


ll aindlh 

Now that apartment houses—formerly flats—are 
becoming so general in New York, the question of 
prolonged piano and vocal practice on the part of 
those dwellers whose profession or preference leads 
them into that method of spending their spare time, 
has reached a stage where suffering neighbors. 
lawyers, and judicial magistrates are puzzling thei: 
heads to find a solution for the curbing of what 
appears to be an aggravation if not a downright 
nuisance in the legal sense. It is difficult to sug 
gest a remedy, unless it consists of restricting by 
law the hours for singing and playing, setting the 
open hours, let us say, from nine to one in the 
morning, and from four to ten in the evening 
Even then, however, the sensitive ears of non 
offenders would be compelled to endure the tonal 
ministrations for almost the whole day, if tx 
strength and ambition of the practisers held out in 
all cases, and relief would be procurable only early 
in the morning and late at night. Segregated 
houses are out of the question in this crowded city, 


and extra thick walls would cause building com- 
plications so troublesome as to be prohibitive. Of 
course, musicians must practise, a necessity con- 


ceded even by the persons who suffer from its re- 
sults. Therefore, what is to be done? Nothing, 
one presumes, because each side has rights and they 
seem to balance neutrally. 


RUSSELL ON OPERATIC ENSEMBLE, 


In a thoughtful letter to the Boston press anent 
the aims and conditions now existing in the Boston 
Opera Company, Henry Russell voices his views on 
the necessity of perfect ensemble in an operatic or- 
ganization in contradistinction to the evils of the 
star system that have prevailed in former years. 
As these ideas have sound common sense for their 
basis they are herewith reproduced for the benefit 
of the general public: 

the company that has been assembled for the season 
is one of the best we yet have had. There are many sing 
ers of eminence and of fame in the list and the casts will 
in every instance contain as many of those established 
artists as is in keeping with the artistic purpose govern 
ing every production made at the Opera House Phat 
purpose is now, as it has been in the past, the obtaining 
of the best possible ensemble regardless of the celebrity 
or salary of the particular singer appearing 1 do not 
in any wise overlook or belittle the value in any perform 
ance of skilled and eminent artists, but 1 cannot but re 
gret and also vigorously oppose any custom or tendency 
which has as its ultimate end the glorification of the per 
onality of the singer at the expense of the artistic round 
ing out of the operatic representation as a whole. Lhe 
leading opera houses of the United States have in the iast 
few years made marked progress toward the eradicating 
of the old time star system—the system by which one or 
two high salaried and widely advertised singers sufhced 
to make a grand opera performance, all the other factors 
therein being of most inferior quality. Artistic ensembie 
has been achieved through not alone the engaging of solo 
ists of more nearly even capability—a capability remark 
ably high, but obtaining throughout—but also by the care 
ful upbuilding of chorus, orchestra and stage settings, the 
three fundamentals of which every performance that lays 
claim to any art worth must be builded. This grade of 
excellence has been achieved through a great deal of hard 
work and by the expenditure of vast amourfts of m®ney 
Any disposition therefore on the part of any one to grait 
the old time star system on our present one of well 
rounded ensemble, is certain to be most energetically 
opposed The importing of any artist and by paying him 
an absurdly extravagant sum making a notoriety of him 
which leads the general public to regard him as the sok 
factor of worth in a periormance 1s the returning of 
the old time system It is bad for the artist as such; 
it is bad for the securing of healthy operatic growth and 
conditions in this country, and it certainly is bad for the 
taste and understanding of the public.” 

en 

Tuts is an item from the London Daily Mail of 
November 14, 1912: 

ANNOYING A VICE-CONSDI 

On a charge of playing a barrel organ near the resi 
dence of M. Le Neven, French Vice-Consul, of 165 Wym 
ering Mansions, Elgin avenue, W., and refusing to depart 
on a reasonable request, Joseph Harris, organ grinder, of 
Bosworth road, North Kensington, was fined 20 at 
Marylebone, or fourteen days’ imprisonment It was al 
leged that the organ grinder made use of bad language 


when asked a second time to go away, and refused ty go 


Remember, the foregoing, though published in the 
Daily Mail—and the Daily Mail is published in the 
large city of London—is not of any value so far as 
the facts in it go. The article is valuable because 
it shows that an item so utterly insignificant can get 
upon a valuable page of a great London daily 
Had it appeared in the columns of a small country 
paper, some reason might be found. Human nature 
is all the same and that is the moral shown in the 
publication of such an article in a great daily and 
then reprinted in this paper. Joseph Harris, organ 
grinder! And how about Home Ruie and the suf 
fragettes and other organ grinding topics? 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
.n the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—-Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, I@it. 
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A MASTER VIOLINIST. 

a privilege to be allowed to hear a violin 
erpreter like Eugen Ysaye, who stands far above 
e ordinary phases of reproductive art, and de 
aims the great violin music with a poise and 
breadth and grandeur truly Olympian. In the face 
performance wondrously noble and so in 
formed with the loftiest phases of spiritual, intel- 
tual and musical appeal criticism has no duty to 
erform, except to lose itself in complete reverence 

1 admiration 
Remembering Ysaye from his days of storm and 
it is not difficult to fix the stages by which 
he has arrived at his present serene eminence, for 
a nature that has assimilated all the known 
nings of music—and to do that is in itself a 
genius—can identify itself finally by bent 
ind selection with the highest and the best. The 
of virtuosity, that virtuosity which made the 
unger Ysaye a prince of violinists, has been 
haken from his bow years ago, and now is sup 
lanted by those immeasurably finer qualities of 


make him indeed a king of 
that from the standpoint 


ind and heart which 
his instrument. One feel 
of interpretation, very nearly the last word has been 


noken when Ysaye’ 


version of th 
the 
The 


interpreter an art 


violin gives its 


lassi Nothing is left to chance; nothing is 


result of caprice or sentiment of the moment. 


music to this master 


ork complete and final, and his creed requires the 


represent 


composer's intentions as they are 
ndicated in his pages, with the personal qualitie 
f the performer doing service only as a medium 


| that which he utters on 


through which to glorify 


instrument, 

Such perfect union between the man and the ma- 
terial has not had a finer example than is afforded 
by Ysaye, when he plays, as he did Tuesday (No- 
at Carnegie Hall, sonatas by Veracini 


li chaconne, and 


7) ) 


\ 


Geminian, the Vita Moczart’s 


( major concerto, Embodied in those compositions 
lie the highest principles of musicianship, and their 


very essence was unfolded by the loving and en- 


| 


from the big 


they received 


itening 


treatment 


souled and big minded artist. 


His tenderness, his 
elevation of spirit, his noble sweep of bow, his 
punctilious preservation of line, contour and form, 
and the deep and fine emotionalism which formed 
the basis of his declamations on the violin—made 
the hearers feel that they were in the presence of 
one to whom the musical heavens have opened, and 
Apollo has played and Orpheus sung. 

Of the two Ysaye compositions on the program, 
his “Reve l’Enfant” is the better. It has melody, 
expert workmanship, and heart interest. Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” one of the enduring 
sweetmeats of the fiddle, was elevated to a plane 
of real artistic significance as it came from Ysaye’s 
magic bow and fingers. 

Frenetic applause and an endless number of en- 
cores rewarded the perennially popular violin idol, 


who graciously indicated to the audience that some 
of their approbation was due also to the refined 


and sympathetic piano accompaniments of Camille 
Decreus and the admirable organ support of Gaston 
Dethier, who assisted in the chaconne by Vitali. 


\r last the future of the London Opera House 
seems to be settled, for on November 15 a music 
hall and dancing license was granted for the bui!d- 
ing to Fernand Akoun, brother of Gaston Akoun, 
director of Luna Park, in Paris. The new lessee 
has an agreement for a fifteen years’ tenancy “as 
a place of entertainment in which the cinemato- 
graph, vaudeville ‘turns’ and musical sketches will 
be the principal feature, with an autumn season 
of English opera.” In further explanation, Mr. 
F. Akoun said to a London Daily Mail 
representative: “I am associated with many en- 
tertainment enterprises on the Continent, but this 
is my first English venture. The cinematograph 
introducing will be novel 
in many respects. A permanent orchestra in the 
theater and another in the foyer—which will be a 
tea room—and a winter garden on the roof, where 
there will be pictures and vaudeville performances, 
we have practically already decided on. During the 


exhibition we are 
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opera season we shall do our best to encourage 
English works and English artists.” With two or- 
chestras, a tea room, winter garden, pictures and 
vaudeville, Richard Strauss might be secured to 
write a record breaker for the house. Recently in 
his “Ariadne” he set to music successfully a com- 
bination of comedy, light opera, dinner, dancing and 
pantomime. 
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In commenting on the Philharmonic Society’s 
performance of the Bruckner sixth symphony, the 
New York Sun of November 22 says: “It (the 
symphony) is extremely difficult, however, even for 
expert players like the members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, who had six preparatory re- 
hearsals, and rehearsing takes not only time, but 
money.” We may be very dense indeed, but we do 
not grasp the sense of the Sun’s comment. Is it 
praise or condemnation of the practise of rehears- 
ing? And what has the subject of money to do 
with the criticism of the performance? Why this 
continual emphasis in the daily press, anyway, on 
the money side of music? We cannot see why the 
Sun critic should be concerned about the amount 
of money spent by the Philharmonic for rehearsing. 
\s Tue Musicat Courter has pointed out so often, 
rehearsing is the backbone of good orchestral per- 
formance, and without it nothing of artistic worth 
can be achieved. The amount of money spent on 
orchestral rehearsals is not a matter to be consid- 
ered in estimating artistic results. THE MUSICAL 
Courter believes that the greater the amount spent 
on rehearsals, the greater ultimately will be the 
amount taken in at the box office—but that is a di- 
gression. 

_———— 


Att this paternal advice to opera singers and 
pianists not to sing or play forte when the score and 
the sentiment call for such dynamic expression, is 
tommyrot from an artistic standpoint. Healthy 
voices correctly trained have no reason to fear an 
honest forte and should be able to sing it whenever 
and wherever called upon. Continual mezza voce 
is monotonous, inartistic, and in the end injurious, 
finally ruining the power to eject the tone in full 
and resonant volume. Those listeners whose ear- 
irums are diseased or made of tissue paper, and who 
like all their music delivered in sentimental, drool- 
ing style, with dull gray as the sole color applica- 
tion, should stay away from concert and opera, and 
on no account should be professional music critics. 
\ny pianist who cannot play at least fortissimo 
when it is demanded, should change his instrument 
and become a mandolin virtuoso in order to please 
the lovers of tinkling. 
e~ 

Pirky and unequivocal is the sentence printed 
in the annual prospectus of the Von Stein Academy 
of Music and Art, Los Angeles: “The Von Stein 
Academy of Music is empowered by Charter to con- 
fer the degrees of ‘Bachelor’ and ‘Doctor’ of Music, 
also to issue teachers’ diplomas. Recipients of such 
degrees or diplomas must pass the examinations re- 
quired by us in every instance. However, as said 
degrees are purchasable from most schools for $100 
or less, we strongly advise students to rely upon 
what they have learned rather than upon degrees.” 


[ooenntie Sanna 


An acceptable Christmas present for your mu- 
sical friends is a subscription to THe Musica. 
Courter—but first make sure that they are not al- 
ready subscribers. 

a 

Titta Rurro will give a concert at the New 
York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, December 15, 
and is to sail for Europe two days later. 


Stienjainaliliceisabuiin 


In our Thanksgiving this week let us not forget 
to be grateful for the one percenters. 
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GODOWSKY AND BRAHMS. 

Not for a long time have New York lovers of 
piano playing and piano music been able to smite 
together their palms -so mightily and to shout 
“Bravo” so enthusiastically as at Carnegie Hall last 
Thursday evening, November 21, and Friday after- 
noon, November 22, when Leopold Godowsky 
played at the Philharmonic concerts the Brahms 
concerto in B flat major. 

Applause that lasted several minutes marked his 
entrance and showed not only that the audience re- 
garded the player as an old friend, but also that his 
momentous artistic doings in Europe for the past 
decade or so have been observed from this side with 
respect and admiration. Again, when he had fin- 
ished his performance, the listeners gave Godowsky 
a demonstration of their favor which showed that 
they seconded Europe’s verdict as to the astonishing 
musical and pianistic gifts of this superb conqueror 
of the keyboard. It was only after the piano had 
been closed and pushed away that the imperative 
encore calls became silent and gave way to a feeling 
of disappointment at Godowsky’s failure to give an 
added number, his restraint being due to the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s “no encore” rule. It is a wel- 
come plan in the case of some artists, but when a 
player like Godowsky appears, the abstinence is a 
hardship for the audience. However, as his recital 
was scheduled to take place less than a week after 
the Philharmonic admirers felt no 
inconsiderable degree of consolation. 

As to Godowsky’s elevated and elevating reading 
of the Brahms concerto, nothing can be said that is 
not rhapsodical and superlative. He is the Brahmin 
of the keyboard, the Jove, and the Ariel, as .the 
mood of the music demands, and the keyboard has 
no secrets which he has not mastered long ago and 
amalgamated with his own all embracing musician- 
His touch is rarefied 


concerts, his 


ship and rich artistic fancy. 
sublimity of sound, his runs are lovely strings of 
tonal pearls, and his forte promulgations in octaves 
and chords seem to thunder forth from the very 
vitals of the big instrument which he commands so 
completely. 

Technic, when presented by Godowsky, is such 
an integral part of the whole performance that the 
astounding mechanism employed emphasizes no 
details which stand out of the general scheme; their 
separate marvels are recalled to the listener’s mind 
only after he begins the attempt to analyze the many 
fascinating parts which make up the sum total of 
the Godowsky Then, in addition to 
bewilderment at his fleetness and dexterity, the lis- 
tener recalls also the player’s tremendous authorita- 


greatness. 


tiveness, his breadth of musical vision, his contem- 
plative scholarliness, his majestic poesy, and his 
whole hearted willingness to melt his personality 
objectively into the particular composition under 
consideration. Those that make 
Godowsky a peculiarly able Brahms interpreter, and 
the B flat concerto has not had a finer, saner, more 
inspiring hearing in New York than under the 
hands of this pianistic marvel, short in stature but 
gigantic in knowledge and achievement. It 
piano art which America will remember gratefully 
and lastingly, together with Rubinstein’s playing of 
his own D minor concerto, Bilow’s readings of 


are qualities 


was 


some of the big Beethoven sonatas, d’Albert’s ren- 
dering of the Liszt E flat concerto, and Busoni's 
performance of the Beethoven work known as the 
“Emperor” concerto. 

When Bralyns is delivered as Godowsky does 
him, then the composer’s last enemies are bound to 
acknowledge themselves conquered. 

The orchestral numbers on the program were 
Bruckner’s sixth symphony and Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes.” Not even the unusually spirited and vital 
playing of the Philharmonic Society—it is at its 
best this year—could suffice to hide the dreariness 
and emptiness of the hideously uninteresting and 
pretentiously uninspired Bruckner work. To go 


into descriptive details regarding it is to waste the 
time of reader and writer alike. It is a pity that 
conductors who consider such music as worthy of 
study do not confine their contemplation of it to 
reading the score at home. The audience admired 
the orchestra’s virtuosity last week, but loathed the 
symphony and was visibly impatient at its tape- 
worm length. 


Los ANGELES opened its season 
November 22, when the program consisted of 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” overture, Tschaikowsky’s 


symphony 


? 
- 


“Pathetique” symphony and Sibelius’ tone poem, 
“Finlandia.” The orchestral works to be heard at 
the remaining five concerts include Debussy’s 


“ 


Faun” prelude, Beethoven’s “Fidelio” overture and 
fifth symphony, Liszt's second polonaise, Schu- 
mann’s fourth symphony, Tandler’s “The Sustained 
C,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Negro Dance” from “Afri- 
can Suite,” Weber's ‘Freischiitz” overture, Men- 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture and third sym 
phony,” MacDowell’s “Indian” suite, Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding,” Dvorak’s “New World” sym 
phony, Hugo Kaun’s “Grand Festival March and 
Hymn to Liberty,” ete. Subscription sales for the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra’s new season 
have broken all records in that city, and those local 
music lovers who have the best interests of the or 
ganization at heart are declaring themselves ready 
to hegin an energetic and formidable campaign for 
the raising of guarantee funds sufficient to insure 
the permanency of the orchestra. In such a pro 
gressive place as Los Angeles, whose wonderful ad 
vance commercially and artistically has surprised 
the nation for some years past, such a thoroughly 
worthy musical project should not be difficult of 
realization. 
: 

Like an accusing voice from the grave sounds 
the attached, taken from the Springfield ( Mass.) 
Republican of November 17, 1912: 

Much has been said for the civilizing power of music, 
but it must be believed that the “musical life,” if we may 
employ such a term, harbors more than its share of veno 
mous spite and animosity. That these qualities have ap 
peared among writers for the press is not to be doubted, 
much as it must be deplored by every journalist solicitous 
for the honor of his profession. Only a few years ago 
it was the great musician, Mahler, who, as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York, was subjected 
to attacks had small out his 
vitality and causing his death. 


which no part in wearing 

In another paragraph of its article, the Republi- 
can advances the theory that “private or commer 
cial quarrels” usually are the motives for such de- 
traction. That New York 
Mahler, unquestionably. 


was the case in with 


From the Art Publication Society of St. Louis 
comes a letter dated November 18, 1912, reading as 
follows: “In reference to our $3,000 prize comi 
petition, which we had the pleasure of advertising 
in your paper, will you kindly inform your numer 
ous readers that we expect to receive the final de 
cisions of all the judges by January 1, and will an 
nounce the results through your paper at that time 
We have not rushed the examinations as we have 
been very desirous of obtaining a most thorough 
consideration of every manuscript sent in, in order 
that every composer might have every opportunity 
to be placed on an equal footing without prejudice.” 

—" 

For the present, Washington’s Chamber of Com 
merce has tabled the Hammerstein plan for an 
opera house in the capital. It is to be hoped that 
the action of the august body will not prevent it 
from appointing a committee to assist in reorganiz 
ing the long dormant Washington Symphony ©r 
chestra, which has shown a disposition recently to 
be resuscitated if properly handled. Reginald De 
Koven, its erstwhile conductor, did splendid pioneer 
work there and sowed a seed that now should bear 
fruitful harvest. 
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TITTA RUFFO IN CONCERT. 


To add to his significance as an opera singet 
comes Titta Ruffo’s triumph in concert last Mon 
day evening, November 25, at Carnegie Hall, when, 
under the auspices of the League for Political Edu- 
the Rossini’s 
“Largo al factotum” aria, a selection from Leon 


cation, celebrated baritone sang 
cavallo’s “Chatterton,” the “Pagliacci” prologue, and 
songs by De Curtis, Vicenzo Billi and E. Titta 
Ruffo. Of course, his program was operatic in gen- 
eral atmosphere, but as he lacked the aid of cos 
tume and scenery, it was easy to determine whether 
his art was based largely on theatrical appeal or 
boasted a more serious and important foundaticn, 
Summed up in the condensed estimate made nec- 
essary by Musicat Courter press exigencies in the 
case of Monday night performances, Ruffo’s quali 
ties at his recital were found to be of the same 
auspicious sort that marked his Hamlet here, and 
his Rigoletto, Tonio, etc., in Philadelphia—com 
mand of all the colors and moods in vocal utter 
ance, remarkable polish of phrase in its textual and 
musical application, immense power and volume of 
tone, capable of being refined to the most gentle 
modulations desired by the singer, and ability to 
search out the dramatic kernel of every number he 
attempts and to invest it with endless variety and 
He stirred the audi 


ence to a wild outburst of acclaim notably with 


contrasts in characterization. 
the “Pagliacci” prologue, a striking piece of vir 
tuosity as he presents it. 

Helen Stanley assisted Ruffo, and sang the “De 
from and Grieg’s “Ein 


puis le jour” “Louise,” 


Traum,” Faure’s “Claire de Lune,” and Strauss’ 


“Standchen.”” She has the artistic maturity neces 
sary to give the Lied its proper dignity and pro 
portions, and as her gifts also include vibrant qual 
ity of voice and smooth expertness in its use, she 
is sure to win a place quickly among the best of 
our younger singers. 

A surprisingly bad orchestra, led ably by Signo 
erosio, was heard in the “Barbiere di Siviglia” 
overture, the “Freischiitz” overture, and the dream 
Gretel.” Fernando 


lanara and Robert Ruebeling played excellent ac 


scene from “Haensel and 


companiments for the songs. 


Katherine Burritt Was Taught in New Yori. 


Katherine Burritt, who is to appear in her own rec.ta 
of Indian songs at the Belasco Theater, New York, De 
cember 11, was taught these songs by William Nelson 
Burritt (her father), the vocal authority, whose pupi 
occupy high position in the musical world. He has be: 
collecting the songs many years, and Miss Burritt 
gave the Indian Song Recital at the Burritt studios, Ma 
9. New York soon will see some unique urtistic a 
vertising of this recital 

Marie Kaiser, a Mott Pupil. 

Marie Kaiser, whose beautiful voice and artist rm 
have delighted audiences, is a pupil of Alice Garr 
Mott, of New York Mi Kaiser is booked f a 
concerts, ind because f he book ngs she h been lig 
to resign her position at the First Baptist Ch i 
Plainfield, N. ] Several vocal teachers w have eard 
Miss Kaiser sing have come to New York to take a 
of lessons with Madame Mott 

St. Mark's Concert Friday Evening. 

The annual Thanksgiving concert in aid of St. Mart 

Hospital will be held in the ballroom of the Hotel Astor 


New York 
the orchestra 


Richard Trunk 


will conduct a 


Friday evening, November 29 
leader of Munich, pecially 
selected orchestra, and eminent soloists have volunteered 


their services. 





Marie von Unschuld to Tour. 
Marie von Unschuld, the Austrian pianist, is engaged {: 
Southern States du 
Chis artist is a if 


in extended tour through the 
months of February and March 
to finish a new work, which, it is said, in its new 
an interesting feature t 


tion will be 


teachers. 





Cecile Ayres in Kentuchy. 


Cecile Ayres, the pianist, has been engaged to give 


recital in Georgetown, Ky., De 


ember 1 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Hamlet,” November 19. 
.Titta Ruffo 
Gustave Muberdeau 
-Henri Scott 
Frank Preisch 
Emilio Venturini 
.Edward Warnery 
.Constantin Nicolay 
Eleanora de Cisneros 
Alice Zeppill: 
I 
y h ier nights of the local opera season un- 
te as the New York debut of Titta Ruffo, the 
tinguished Italian baritone, whose fame had p-eceded 
him here in glowing reports from Europe and from -hila- 


1, where as a member of that city’s reguiar Opera 
reated a furore with his remarkable voice and unusual 
accomplishments 
it be s without equivocation that the advance 
ports were verified fully last week, for Ruffo’s imper- 
nation of Hamlet was one of the most 


operatic achievements seen in this city 
ny a day, and his singing ot the role kept 
very way with his histrionic powers, 
Ruffo is a ripe who knows all the 
sibilities of and has developed 
yme of them to quite marvelous proportions 


pace if ¢ 
artist, 
| his crait, 

Hamlet, no tragedian surpasses him in the 
<ill with which he sets forth the salient points 
f the character, and makes clear the revenge 
il obsession of the 
1 to himself and to the other person 
Ruffo version of the 
1eetings with the Ghost, his sigmihicant scenes 


untortunate prince in its 
reiauvio 
ages of the play. lhe 
with his mother and Ophelia, his delivery of ; 
he monologue, drinking song (the operat 
version of the address to the players) and the | 
play at Court, all represented 
ed examples of the acting art, sympa 
intense, tender, noble, stormy, passion 
ate, romantic, as the lines de 
He the 
with appropriate bearing, gestures and 


isode OF the 


thictic 


the nature of 


manded, followed every nuance ol 


al expression, and yet, despite his observ 


eer er oe 


W 
ince of detail, never lost sight of the presen cn RR. 
tation as a whole and gave an organic con = me 
eption which came close to the Shakespearean |[ ise 
Hamlet in spite of the copious elisions of the | .: 

rettist and the often disconcerting musical *, 
iditions Of the composer 
As to voice, that of Titta Ruffo is a high oe 
aritone, with top tones of tremendous power < 
ind brilliancy, a middle register of fine qual : 


ity, and a low one sonorous and sympathetic 
His and in the 
drinking song enabled him to sing a virtuoso 


breath control is amazing, 





cadenza which drove the audience into a veri- 
In the several sen 
timental episodes he spun his measures with 
a subtle regard for polish in phrasing and de 
livery, and in the declamatory moments of the 
other 


table irenzy of appiause. 


scenes his dynamic equipment ranged 
from almost whispering pianissimo to tonal 


ejectment of sheer overpowering volume Copyrighted by 
ently he employed a parlando which had 
t effective manifestations in the solilo- 
uy a the meetings with the Ghost. Always he gave 
pression that he was master thoroughly of every 


Hamlet and 


tance offered by 
faithfully of a sincere and artistic 


Thomas’ role of 


lly at the service 


ct on the audience there no doubt 


first, but as soon 


er 1 


was 
as his purposes were 
delineation 
permitted applaud- 
he general wish to hear the 


llowed the Ruffo 


s¢ interest i! d wher occasion 
a complete demon 
parts that 
the note of 


that 
be had here in 


tent emphasis of 


de Cisneros deserves praise for her 


f +} rt of the Queen, which she 


ll knowledge of its mean 


egal and put into her singing an 


impressive degree f warmth, incisive diction, and care- 
with 


1d effective production, employed mature 


rt and unfailing taste 


Alice Zeppilli, the Ophelia, was fair to gaze upon, acted 


D OPERA IN NEW ¥ RK} 


oe eee, sper mn re te ee 





the naivété as well as the wistfulness of the character 
with much charm and intelligence, and sang her music 
charmingly, especially the episodes in the garden, in Ham- 
let's study, and at the close of the opera, when her appeai- 
ing delivery of the famous coloratura passages in the 
mad scene formed a fitting climax to her whole perform- 
ance, 

Henri Scott, as the Ghost, had limited opportunitics, but 
employed them with his usual tact and authority Gus 
tave Huberdeau had a larger chance as the King, and of 
course did not fail to make the most of it. . His singing 
was marked by resonance and beauty of tone, earnestness 
and repose. 

Cleofonte Campanini conducted with fine discretion and 
insight and kept his admirable chorus and orchestra under 
splendid control. 

As for the music of “Hamlet,” it sounded hopelessly 
faded and pulseless, except where the individual singers 
gave it semblance of life here and there through an in- 
vestment of significance which the Thomas measures do 


Moffett Studio, Chicago. 


CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 

not contain inherently, This operatic “Hamlet” is a prod- 
uct of a day sufficient unto itself, and which we have out- 
grown, with the aid of Wagner, the later Verdi, Mas- 
cagni and Strauss. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” November 20. 
“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


Santuzza Emmy Destino 
Lola Maria Duchene 
Turiddu .Riccardo Martin 
Alfio Dinh Gilly 
Lucia . Tecnne Maubourg 
“PAGLIACCI.” 
Nedda Lucrezia Bort 
Canio ..Enrico Caruso 
Tonio Pasquale Amato 
Reppe ...Angelo Bada 
Silvio .Dinh Gilly 


Conductor, Giorgio Polace: 

Coming so close after “Hamlet,” “Cavalleria” seemed 
doubly stimulating with its rich rhythmic variety, its pas- 
sionate intensity of expression, its lavishness in color, and 
its eloquent and resourceful orchestration. This score of 
the young Mascagni remains an eternal matter for wonder 


and admiration, 


= ean cnen OD NIE 1 : a ee To 


a 


ek 


‘ So Se 
28 Bey LET oe. 


Emmy Destinn, Riccardo Martin and Dinh Gilly are a 
familiar combination in “Cavalleria,” and they act and sing 
its music with spléndid spirit. Both Martin and Gilly 
have added many new histrionic touches to their imper- 
sonations, The Martin voice has gained tremendously in 
flexibility and power and there now are no nuances of 
delivery which the American tenor does not control, Dinh 
Gilly has all his old time precision of attack and fluency 
of phrasing, and his part of the performance, as usual, left 
nothing to be desired. Maria Duchene did the Lola bit 
commendably, but Jeanne Maubourg, with reedy voice, in- 
adequate makeup and poor Italian diction, was not at all 
in artistic touch with the rest of her colleagues. 

Gloriously did Caruso and Amato, those two princes of 
hel canto, sing their roles in “Pagliacci.” Without stint 
they gave of their best, and that meant a lavish gift of 
lovely vocal quality, exquisite phrasing, and a poignant 
stirring of the imagination and the emotions. The pair 
took the audience by storm, Amato, after his phenomenal 
performance of the prologue, and Caruso, for his always 
wonderful finale of the first act, receiving plaudits and 
cheers that shook the building. 

Lucrezia Bori, the prepossessing Nedda of the occasion, 
did her coquettish role with dash and magnetism. Her 
singing remains a source of pure enjoyment for the dis- 
criminative hearer who admires correct placing, clear tim- 
bre, sweetness of quality, and ability to suggest emotion 
that has every semblance of sincerity. Dinh 
Gilly madea tuneful and impassioned Silvio. 

Giorgio Polacco’s temperamental conducting 
of the two works was one of the pleasures 
of the evening. He put rhythmic life into 
his beat and, while giving due weight to the 
intentions of the singers, brought to hearing 
all the beauties and dramatic stress of the or- 
chestral scores. 


“Faust,” November 21. 


Gounod’s masterpiece was performed, for 
the first time this season, last Thursday even- 
ing, in the presence of a large and appreciative 


audience. The cast was as follows: 

PRE cd ones insedcccscevncccsrueedscecussdylel JOGm 
NIN 5s bo ot vedvaudentosocand Leon Rothier 
NL GUAT ony bare ania bEU Saute ne wanbhae” Dinh Gilly 
WEEE since siccntecece tubes eavadd Bernard Bégué 
Marguerite boresseceeses eve Qne Wier 
saa kbiged dese eens buadccenan? Jeanne Maubourg 
SUN cornwebucncetdenkbaesweles +.++«+Marie Mattfeld 


Incidental dance by the Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor, Giuseppe Sturani. 


Gounod composed his inspired series of 
fluent melodies during a purely lyric age, and 
that accounts for the charm still exercised by 
the measures of Faust, Marguerite and 
Mephistopheles upon that vast army of music 
lovers which prefers bel canto to mere de- 
clamatory exhibitions as made necessary in 
some of the operas of a later period. When 
“Faust” was written, singing, in the true sense, 
was the very first consideration of the com- 
posers of that time, dramatic logic and realistic 
stagecraft being secondary objects. Fifty odd 
years ago singing for singing’s sake was cele- 
brating the heyday of its vogue; and melody 
was not only expected but also demanded by 
the public. Consequently, melody was what 
the composers gave the listeners. 

While listening to the flowing unlabored 
music that wells up throughout “Faust,” one 
always is half inclined to wonder whether this 
contemporary epoch of complex orchestration 
and psychological dramatic situations consti- 
tutes opera in the real and whether 
Gounod’s score is not, after all, ideal in content and con- 
struction as a vehicle for the real exposition of song 
Each and every utterance makes its direct appeal 
through melody—always melody—and thus it is readily 
understood why “Faust” has come close to the hearts of 
the populace and receded gradually from the minds of those 
stern students who demand erudition in place of enter- 
tainment. 





sense 


Grand opera, considered aesthetically, is such a farce— 
unless it follows the frankly psychological trend of Rich- 
ard Strauss—that heated controversy seems out of place 
when discussing it, and therefore pedants who decry 
“Faust” for its naive appeal need not be taken too seri- 
ously. 

As a rule, they thrill (though secretly) just as the rest 
of us do, at a ringing high C, or a sensuous phrase 
sung under stress of real musical emotion. “Kénigskinder” 
and “Haensel and Gretel” are praised by the learned be- 
cause of “Wagnerian orchestration”; their real attraction, 
however, lies in their melodic charm. 

So long as bel canto reigns triumphant as the basis of 
all vocal art, so long will the popularity of “Faust” en- 
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dure, and somehow some of us imagine that to be a large 
part of the future. 

To return to last Thursday evening’s “Faust” perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Carl Jorn’s Faust is familiar to New York opera goers, 
so that nothing special is to be said, except that the tenor 
failed to bring out the high C at the finale of the favorite 
“Salve dimora” aria in the “Garden Scene.” An unfor- 
tunate break in the voice as the altitudinous note was 
reached cast a blemish at this particular point. Geraldine 
Farrar was not in good voice, her upper register being 
harsh and reedy throughout the evening, and she failed to 
score with the closing note of the “Jewel Song,” a de- 
cided tonal lapse occurring, which, strangely enough, was 
immediately followed by a flat harmonic on the obbligato 
violin in the orchestra. Leon Rothier gave a conventional 
portrayal of Mephistopheles. Dinh Gilly invested Valen 
tin with spirited action and polished vocalization. Marie 
Mattfeld was a coquettish Marthe, the clever artist mak- 
ing much of this minor part. Jeanne Maubourg has not 
a voice suited to the demands of Siebel. 

The stagecraft was up to the excellent Metropolitan 
standard. 


“Manon Lescaut,” November 22. 


Puccini's melodramatic and somewhat brutal treatment 
of Abbé Prévost’s romantic “Manon Lescaut” 
was witnessed again at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Friday night (St. Cecilia Day), with the same singers 
who appeared on the opening night of the season Lu 
crezia Bori’s pathetic portrayal of the wayward heroine 
proved once more to be 


story of 


a compelling characterization, 
vocally and histrionically; Caruso poured forth his go'den 
tones without stint and acted with fervor as the faithful 
lover, Des Grieux. Giorgio the musical di- 
rector, fully shared the honors with the two principal 
singers, conducting discreetly and yet temperamentally. 

In Massenet’s of “Manon,” which is a far 
greater production, musically and artistically, the sensi- 
bilities are perhaps less shocked than in this lurid realism 
of the Italian composer There who are 
neither hypocrites nor prudes, who are becoming some- 


Polacco, 


version 


are persons 


what weary of such “plots” as are unfolded in stories 
like “Manon.” The opinion of an intellectual woman, 
a regular subscriber at the Metropolitan and a leader in 
the feminine reform movement, may amuse composers 
and librettists of our opera literature, but the world has 





TITTA RUFFO 


shown its amusement at reforms which have actually 
been enforced and have been accepted, too, thanks to the 
strong minded definite 


What this woman said to a Musical 


woman with a moral purpose 


Courter reviewer of 


things operatic about the influence of the scarlet woman 
as an operatic asset is worth quoting 

“Why is it,” asked the lady with the strong chin, “that 
Richard Wagner wrote operas and music dramas that are 
great and have attained to wonderful popularity, with 
out portraying one woman of the under world? Wagner 
revered the sex of his mother at his Elsa, his 
Elizabeth, his Eva, and Senta; then those strong women 
of the ‘Ring’; there 
merely symbolical and not a human type 
man of regal lofty character, was the 


Look 


was Venus, to be sure, but she is 
Isolde, a wo 
victim of the love 

Ortrud, the 


cruel woman in the Wagner gallery, was a good 


potion, and neither depraved nor weak only 


wile, and 
her plotting was to advance her husband 
“Why cannot our opera composers turn aside from the 


esome and more ele 


beaten path and give us more wh 


vating women; they can be made just as interesting with 


out the scarlet sins that play such a dominating part in 


their lives. When young girls are taken to the Opera 


librettes 
the 


now their sponsors actually are obliged to hide the 


and urge them to listen to the music and enjoy 
scenery 

“IT can tell 
that really happened last winter when for a 
the bill, 


Two 


you a rather funny story about something 
special per 
and 
the 


Hudson River private schools for young ladies chaperoned 


formance double ‘Cavalleria Rusticana 


‘Paghacci’ was given teachers from one of 
a dozen girls whose ages ranged from fifteen to nineteen 
The first thing one of 
‘What is it all about 
undertook to tell 


the girls these stories they would write home and infor 


all of them eager to hear Caruso 


the young ladies asked was Both 


teachers were perplexed, for if they 


their parents what they had seen and heard; the best 
thing these teachers could do under the circumstanc« 
was to advise their youthful charges not to mind about 


the stories, but to listen to the music and the 
“Now, 


and wicked women characters, as portrayed in Our Oper 


voice 
7 


“ome right down to it, are silly, weak 


when we 


atic annals, worthy of all the grand musical scores that 


It seems to me the future of art 
frank 


and 


are written around them 


only benefit from a discussion of 


can 


prurient drama 


between heavenly 
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! the musical world, but I have 
1 oper all 1 ife and I truly af 
of t ordid women who 


of the work. 


perati type in some 


ern civilizatior uld be against that 
woman who spoke her 

t performance of “Ma 

the recalls for Bori and 

tandees v considerably less 








many of the 


id that is an important 


“The Magic Flute,” November 23 (Matinee). 

Edward Lankow 

Ethel Park 

Emmy Destinr 

Vera Curt 
nee Multord 

Hom 
Sparke 
Anna Cas 
Mattfeld 


Slezak 


Louise 


Lenora 


Marie 

Leo 
Griswold 
Murphy 
Kreidler 
Bayer 
Otte Gort 
Bella Alten 
Albert Reiss 


Putt 
umbert 


am 


Louis 


Julius 


tive 
the 


with 


mmonly elte 
were 
ope ra 
stupid libretto, 
Met poitar ha reached the 


rtment un 


/ 


adjectives over the 


i 


not 


waste 


Magi 


1 wonder the 


tu 


The 


leed istorians as 
la rd time to get Mozart's 
1 hat distre 


essed 


| 
) 
f 
| 


s genius with 


rt music is regarded in 
ts essentials 
by 


canto 


forth those 


bel 


not « 


and 
ng Mozart, 
Wagener, Lort 
Homer can 
and there 
comment 
of color 


by 


sameness 





case of Destinn, a paucity and 


contributions monotonous, and Slezak, over- 








entimentalizing his every phrase, gave the Tamino mu- 
ic an emasculated indeterminateness which it does not 
possess when sung by truly great artists who understand 
its nature, 

A newcomer at the Metropolitan, Edward Lankow, the 
Sarastro, displayed a real basso profundo voice of wide 
range, splendid sonority and uncommonly noble and sym- 
pathetic quality. He sings with unfailing taste and musi- 
cianship. His acting is dignified and touched with im- 
agination. He won a tribute of hearty applause alike from 
lay and professional listeners. 

Ethel Parks, another debutant, was nervous to such a 
degree that her voice at times seemed beyond control 
and therefore criticism of her work is hardly justified. 
Shé seemed to possess a good coloratura outfit, pure qual- 
ity of tone, and not much vocal volume. 

3ella Alten’s Papagena was an unalloyed treat in its re- 
fined application of the legitimate principles of vocaliza- 
tion and comedy. This young woman has broadened im- 
measurably in her art since her entree at the Metro- 
politan and now ranks with its best light sopranos 

Putnam Griswold, in a small role, made every instant 
f it count tellingly, with well rounded tone, dramatic ex- 
His was one of. the 
few notable individual successes of the Albert 
Reiss made much of the part of Monastatos, and obtained 
comic effects without resorting to the ridiculous overact- 
ng that made one impatient with the irrepressible Otto 
Goritz 

Alfred Hertz conducted in a modest and becoming man- 
ner, and.by curbing his customary desire to make noise 


pressiveness and impressive acting. 
revival. 


ucceeded for once in making music. 

But when all is said and done, “The Magic Flute” rep- 
resented a real triumph only for that department of which 
Gatti-Casazza is sole inspirational source and directional 


force 


“The Girl of the Golden West,” November 25. 

as it is lived in Cloudy Mountain, Cal. (in 1848- 
according to the Puccini, again was 
laid bare before the wondering eyes and ears of élite 
New Yorkers Monday night of this week, when “The Girl 
of the Golden West” was presented as the offering to 
open the third week of the season. The 
participated in the gambling, fighting, hanging, shooting, 
drinking, and swearing of Puccini’s apotheosis of poker 
and the barroom are as follows: 


Life 


1849), notion of 


persons who 


Minnie esas daGenen ; geroeee Emmy Destinn 
Lick Johnson (Ramerrez the road agent)............ Enrico Caruso 
Jack Rance, gambler and sheriff...........+... ..Pasquale Amato 
Nick, bartender at the “Polka”. ..........scccscceceees Albert ceiss 
Ashby, Wells-Fargo agent .........csseeeeeecreseveced Adamo Didur 
Sonora ...... onessve's f seeeeeeeDinh Gilly 
Waa é6veedanericsisisnsee.. 2 2 eeweneeia Angelo Bada 
SIG soscesces : oeee TeTTT TT Giulio Koss: 
Bello pasines | . Vincenzo Reschiglian 
Harry Miners ... Pietro Audisio 
Joe -Lambert Murphy 
Happy Antonio Pini-Cors: 
Larkens Bernard Bégue 
Billy, an Indian .Paolo Anania: 
Wowkle, his squaw .Marie Mattfeld 


Jake Wallace, a minstrel .Andrea de Segurol 
Jose Castro, with Ramerrez’s band .Paolo Ananiar 
The Post Rider > Lamberto Boller 
Me »f the Camp and Boys of the Ridge 
Conduct Giorgio Polacco 


With hardly a change the singing actors were the same 


as those who appeared in the performances of this opera 
last year and the year before last. Puccini’s score wears 
even less well than some of his others, and the total lack 


of melody may account for the rather chilly reception on 
the part of the standees, far less numerous last Monday 
The musical enthusiasts 
four hours in order to hear 
and in order to hear 


than on other Caruso nights 


willing to stand for nearly 
their favorite tenor demand “tunes,” 
just one air they must wait until it is time to attempt the 
lynching the last act. It was 
during this moment in the performance that the great 


from his country 


scene toward close of the 


tenor received his customary ovation 


men behind the orchestra circle. 
The 


whole 


most important dramatic characterization in the 
‘show” is the portrayal of Jack Rance, the Sheriff, 
by Pasquale Amato 
a creation of the highest skill, for it has subtlety, poise. 
and that something that moves the senses and appeals to 


this personage stands out vividly as 


the Amato’s share in the performance always is 
striking, and he proved more convincing than ever night 


before last. 


fancy 


Caruso was in fine voice, and sang his solos and duets 
with deep earnestness lso Madame Destinn’s vocal ap- 
paratus was in good shape, but she acted the Girl precisely 
and Santuzza—the same 
glacial expression of features and the same jerky little 
gestures. Albert Reiss as Nick, Marie Mattfeld as 
the Squaw were capital in their parts, and Gilly, too, was 
very picturesque and moving as Sonora. Lambert Mur- 
phy’s musical tenor tones were used effectively in the little 
he had to do 

The work of the musical director, Giorgio Polacco, was 
stirring in the dramatic and melodramatic climaxes. This 
leader showed the trained hand; it was Signor Polacco 


as she does Gioconda, Tosca 


and 


who introduced the “Girl” in its English version through- 
out our country. The audience called out Polacco with 
Destinn, Amato and Caruso after the second act. 





SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN. 


Before eight o’clock Sunday evening of this week the 
streets in the vicinity of the Metropolitan Opera House 
were dense with a mass of humanity trying by all fair 
means to get a ticket or standing room for the concert. 
The line hoping to reach the box office extended from the 
Broadway entrance to the Opera House clear round to 
Thirty-minth street and then on down Seventh avenue. 
Most of these avid music lovers were countrymen of Mischa 
Elman, the young David of the violin, and as Elman was 
to be one of the soloists of the night, no one marveled 
at the excitement. While the throng was immense it was 
well behaved and well dressed. Inside the auditorium 
late comers had difficulty in reaching their seats, for 
back of the orchestra rail men and women stood packed 
so closely together that many of them must have suffered 
great inconvenience while hearing their idol play; most 
of them stood up for over three hours, as the doors were 
opened at 7:30 and the concert did not end until 11 
o'clock. 

There were other attractions, too; there was the fine 
conductor. Giorgio Polacco, Then two singers of the 
company, Madame Fremstad and Dinh Gilly, with the 
entire opera orchestra, were additional features, and all 
for the sum of $1.50 for the best seats and only fifty cents 
for the privilege of standing. It was a tremendous sight 
to see this huge assemblage of music lovers thundering 
out their enthusiasm regardless of the clock. Elman was 
that toward the last the young 
He played 


recalled times 


artist 


so Many 


really seemed wearied. four encores 


hesides his program numbers. 


The musical offerings of the night were as follows: 


Overture, William Tell as ase .««. Rossini 
Orchestra, 

Aria, Eri tu (Masked Ball) ee ere et eens Verd 
Dinh Gilly. 

Aria, Vissi d’arte (Tosca) ..... : ; .. Puccini 
Olive Fremstad 

Symphonie espagnol .......... cvedewwessseduspns Lalo 

Mischa Elman (accompanied at the piano by Percy Kahn), 
Prelude and liebestod (Tristan and Isolde) eniiieke Wagner 
Madame Fremstad and Orchestra. 
Bh TN in shwedudugpaeakd ihe tos dasnsedsoue auhbssnsechantabelrencees Gounod 
Cem C6 ME ico cacncnsd cdpncestupacss ci ceacnshcavecnanehs couch Liszt 


Mr. 
Bik NR: ch db aelionnehee4ekbhcnesdbsskctevensvabuacde Schubert-Wilhelmj 
ite RIED « aviidgvd0b bcccedsanbaln’s<occcraesckenenagotaees Wieniawski 


Mr. Elman (accompanied at the piano by Percy Kahn). 
Invitation to the Dance .. Weber-Weingartner 
There was some disappointment because the Lalo “Sym- 
phony Espagnol” was not played with orchestral accompa- 
niment as originally advertised, but through the fault of 





MISCHA ELMAN. 


some one several parts of the score were mislaid or lost; 
however, Mr. Kahn accompanied Elman at the piano and 
so long as the house heard Elman perform this beautiful 
work, so well suited to his temperament, everybody 
seemed happy. Elman’s rich, soulful tone sent the house 
into raptures. As the first encore he played the Wilhelm} 
transcription of Wagner’s “Albumblatt.” 

As encores to the group after the intermission, Elman 
played one of the old French pieces transcribed by 
Kreisler, the Dvorak “Humoresque,” and then the men 
shoved the piano to one side of the stage; but the audi- 
ence was in no mood to let Elman depart; he was re- 
called and recalled and then they howled as he brought 


pare teng mee mrp ne me 





om aa panei ——————— eee 
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back his magic fiddle and his accompanist to play “one 
more”; the one more proved to be a request number, the 


* o eo 
Beethoven minuet in G major. lal } d () eC la ] } h ] | ad e| h | a 
There was glory, too, for Mr. Polacco, whose reading 


of the prelude and “Liebestod” was magnificent; there 
were sweep and soul in his conception. Mr. Polacco’s 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. is a stroke of genius and her voice was never better, al 








2 ‘ e 
leading of the other orchestral numbers and of the orches , a , oe 7 , XN , = 
tral accompaniments for the singers proved anew that he The last week of the fall season of opera at the Metro- though she had sung in “Hamlet” in New York on th 
° ! - — veinme min cy hitehill urwen ith fir 
is a musician of skill and magnetism. What he does is Politan Opera House was certainly a busy one for this Previous evening Whitehill was a Kurwenal with fin 
P mee , see et Gaich i. » Se ed > one — : 
. accomplished without a trace of exaggeration or affecta- staid and sedate community, It began on Monday even verve and finish. His voice is made for grand opera, a 
. 2 - e — ” re h » rner the } ; » Py 
tion. ing with a delightful performance of “Mignon” by Am reaches every corner of the wW the utmost Case 
. , , Senrt’s na Marl wae dane with hie uanal e ‘Hence 
Mme. Fremstad sang “The Maids of Cadiz” with orches- broise Thomas, with the following cast: Scott's King Marke was done with his usual excellence 
4 aU ; “'y ” ; } ‘ 
. . wf - . o ver gre: the artists in iristan, the renestr 
tral accompaniment after the excerpt from “Tosca Mignon ........ Maggie Teyte - ta . 9 : , 998 2 
. , r : } nist dwar c n ter il, as ‘the thing, and on this occasion it wa x 
Mr. Gilly sang his Verdi air dramatically, but why Wiles Bolster moa Sua ie Shae: ; “» : 
li . > T Philine ... Jenny Dufau = cellent under Campanini’s skillful directior 
did he have to do it from notes? The baritone was in Er Hectc 


Lotario Dufranne r . : ‘ ’ s ¢ +} 
1 ; U 1 R “ ing rovatore as re dad tor the 
fine voice. n Thursday evening “T ator was vive 





Laerte .. Edmond Warnery indes we aa . , ; eee ‘ 
Mr. Polacco had nearly as many recalls as Elman; after Jarno . Constantin Nicolay °PS“ie' pu*pom OO Ons ee eee ee 
the number of “Tristan and Isolde,” Madame Fremstad Frederic ... -Ruby Hey! nearing rita Refi in another of his famous roles. Ihe 
brought out the conductor with her several. times tt Premiere Danseuse ett ASI Pet Julie Hudak ull cast was as follows 
< yreat o} 7 ’ — + . } - ronora Leal ‘ 
was @ great might for music at the Metropolitan Mr. Dippel seems to have a wonderful gift of adding to - . Minnie Ee 
ua ram TEN “ his company by borrowing artists from Boston or New  Azucena Maria Gay 
Program for Mozart Musicale. Manrico Giovanni Zenat 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, president of the Mozart Society ro egg org 
of New York, will return from Atlantic City this week a : , Faves n 
Che next Saturday afternoon musicale, December 7, will \ messeng Aleot 
take place in the large ballroom of the Hotel Astor, with \ gypsy “ Franzir 
Alma Gluck and the choral club of the society uniting in Yes, gentle reader, Philadelphia really has waked wy 


the following program Ruffo has stuck a pin into Father Penn and he is wid 


Sancta Maria Faure-Shelley awake Every seat in the house was taken and it 
i art Society ( a eported that 1,000 were turned away It goe without sa 

f Liebesfei Felix Weingartner , rn o. : “ 

Ich atmet’ einen Lindenduft Gustav Mahler ng that the performance went like CKY \ 

Einkehr ., Richard Strauss stage full of such excellent artists to the manner born 

Chanson Indoue, from legend Sadk Rimsky-Korsakoft and it is quite natural that Ruffo was the prima donna 

P an , +) 2 sor ' 

ee S. Rachmanin of the occasion. He seems to have the rare faculty of in 

Al ck 


- ’ . . ‘ . , > ¥ | } 
Solvejg’s Song Grieg-Claasser fusing new life into the most threadbare les with hi 








Come Down Laughing Streamlet «sees eSpross subtle art and superb voice But the rest of the cast came 
Mozart Society C1 gallantly to his aid, each one spurred to the limit to re 
So Sweet Is She... . (Old English) Music Anon } } | ] 
1 igi } ML ; " he 1) _ @ t 1 ) 
« the ah Sac ial : nain in the san a vith the great baritone. Zenatell 
Arranged by A. Dolmetsch FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: CLARENCE WHITEHILL, ARMAND ™#!M in the same class with the grea naires 
A Maid Sings Light MacDowel CRABBE, HENRI SCOTT, CHARLES DALMORES AND 4S has been recorded in the pages of Tne Musica 
eR ; : S. Chadwick GEORGE HAMLIN OF CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA OPERA Courter, seems to be improving all the time, and Madame 
Chimes ...... . tes veer . +seeeeees Worrell COMPANY Gay is not a whit behind him in that respect. They have 
Red, Red Rose... res - -Cottenet ; i both added much to the splendid pertormal! ; { the 
Alma Gluck York when he needs them for a special purpos« At this 
Ashes of Roses cwUada Woodman . : - . season 
> . performance he had wisely secured M. Clement for the , ; wee 
The Woodpecker t Ah Nevir Vilhel M ’ id . Saturday afternoon brought us “The Jewels of the Ma 
* — . role of Wilheim Meister, and this charming artist gave . " “ ‘ . 
monet Society Caer: : ¥ ‘ = donna” and was the farewell of Zenatello for the season 
Inflammatus (from Stabat Mater) Rossi the greatest delight with his aristocratic bearing and his KF , 
orale : ; : The long cast of singers gave a splendid account of them 
Alma Gluck and Mozart Society Chora delicious French diction Warnery, too, added new evi : 
iN Soi ; . selves in this charming opera. Sammarco got up from a 
dence of his value and talent by a very humorous per atole tunel sah the a ; might not ; nted 
; « ped 80 lat 1¢ audience gent ( oe iSsappointed 
Hensel Engaged for Covent Garden. formance of Laerte. It was not quite clear why Maggie 5. pare of his v the hie art i6 better ti , shot 
. . . . or v a 0 is o1ce witl ni « is veLtet if ne woot 
Heinrich Hensel, the German tenor, has been engaged Teyte wore those funny panty trousers and high boots uiien od ey Ore woe ( ne WI , al 
2 . . , nce Oo some otne singers ar a v Fuite las mad 
as leading Wagnerian tenor for the spring season at Cov [hey were very modest, but unbecoming Dufau looked her part in tl uliarly her own by } xeellent 
. ; , . F 2.3 : dé us opera peculig ier own by her excellent 
ent Garden Opera, London. He is also engaged for the and sang the frisky Philine with her accustomed excel nterpretat hentai Sanne seer 
¢ in ) tation ZT 110 8 larewell earn him an vat 


lence The opera naturally lost much of its charm in 





the vast auditorium of the opera house, where the deli 














cate finish of such performances vanishes in space The 
audience was regretfully small 

On Tuesday evening our New York friends came ovet 
and gave a splendid performance of “Tannhauser The 
full cast was as follows 
Landgraf Hermantr Herbert Witherspoor 
Tan Ise Carl Burriat 
Wolfram Herman weil 
Walther Albert Reiss 
Biterolf William Hinshaw 
Heinric! Julius Bayer 
Reinmar Basil Ruysdac 
Elizabeth Olive Fremstad 
Venus Marie Rapp« 
Ein Hirt Let a Sparke 

Conductor, Alfred He 

Needless to say this admirable cast filled the house with 
volumes of sound, in brilliant contrast to the gentle sweet 
ness of the previous evening. Witherspoon made a splen 
did Landgraf, of course Nobody expects him to di 
otherwise Fremstad received a cordial welcome Rap 
pold was charming to look upon as Venus, and sang beau 
tifully. Weil did the “Evening Star” well. Burrian made 





a rather unpoetic but lusty Tannhauser. Hertz conducted 


with crushing verve, and the overture was vigorous in the 











xtreme. 
On Wednesday eyening “Tristan and Isolde” was pré 
ented, with the following cast 
rristan .. Charlies Dalmores Photo byMatzene, Chicag 
Konig Marke Henri Scott ELEANORA |! CISNER«* RRANGAENI 
HEINRICH HENSEI Isolde ... Lillian Nord ’ 
Kurwenal Clarence Whitchi and he will be made m t welcome n his return The 
New York Metropolitan Opera, and will sing in this city Melot Waa + Armand Crabbe orchestra under Campanini was good, as a matter 
during January and February. — i or r cc Megs ste course 
During December of this year he will sing Lohengrin op Giannini Frank Preiact Ihe Saturday evening performance was a double far: 
in German in Brussels at the Theatre de la Monnaie. Conductor, Cleofonte Camnanini well, Gagliardi in “Cavalleria” and Ruffo in “Pagliac« 
« a. adres oe Madame Nordica’s appearance—her only one here this =e ome were ae eee: 
7 Hans Merx at Yonkers Concert. eason—was the magnet that drew a large audience. Once . CAVALLER RUSTICAN 
Hans Merx, the German lieder singer, will be one of the more she sang with her wonderful art in this vivid tale ey , 
soloists at the big charity concert in aid of the local hos- of tragic passion. What superb art! Her skill and ex Toridda 


pital to be given at Yonkers, N. Y., on December 1. Mr perience were borne in upon the hearer when she did Alfie 


Merx will sing the Toreador song from “Carmen,” the the beautiful love music in the second act with the same _ 
“Werner's Abschied” from “Der Trompeter von Sakkin voice of limpid purity that had made her famous in the ia PAGLIACCI 
gen” and the lied of the Czar from “Czar und Zimmer early days De Cisneros was a superb Brangaene from ¢.,.;, 
mann.” every point of view. That costume with the leopard skin Tonio 
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Armand Crabb« 


Emilio 


Ettore Per 


{ nductor 


forth her 


Venturini 


best efforts in the role of San- 
that tremolo! 


his second appearance here in this part. 
rather thin and nasal tenor and he sings 


Alfio 


en someti 
best parts and he sang well 
1 excellent impression 


rst of 


applause 


f f the part is that 


mes and then “too shut.’ 
Ruby Heyl 


Tonio is 


ince of Ruffo’s head through the curtain was 
What a picture he pre 


a 


id headed, open mouthed fool and he car- 


the 


his bites 


ughout 
half of 
hi S lly 


basket 


opera 
fall to 
leer 


in the last act all 


high 


Phone, $554 
8 Hemenway 
Lb , Vi ass November 


His pantomime with 
the ground, his 
his comical scene when he 


indicate 


Street, 


in their possession, but the high G at 
B. B., 


it and preparation on the part of the man 


\ flat in the prologue as all baritones 


the end of the prologue he sings marcato three times and 
at each throb he beats the curtain with his closed opera 
hat. Of course the audience went mad and he repeated 
the last part of the aria. 

Zeppilli repeated her excellent interpretations of Nedda 
and Crabbe never has sung better here. He has improved 
amazingly since the Hammerstein days. The surprise of 
the evening was Calleja. It may be fairly said that al- 
most no one liked him in “Aida” and one may say as 
truthfully that almost every one liked him as Canio. A 
greater change can scarcely be imagined and no one was 
prepared for the tremendous verve and power of his 
Canio. If he continues to improve in this manner he will 
be eagerly sought after. 

The company left on Sunday for a visit to our Chi- 
cago friends and we shall expect them back in February 
for a longer season here. Mr. Dippel has given us splen- 
did opera. The mountings have been more than adequate, 
the orchestra has been excellent, the conductors were ex- 
pert, and able singers, with many Americans among them, 


made up the casts. What more can we expect? 





of diligent creative work by Joseph Ur 


ius of color effects, a 


ind pandemonium apparently 
and then came the 
f Offenbach's Tales of 
asco in the 


music al 


further to be 


desired Thus the 
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OSTON OPERA 


\LEs 
HOUS! 


HOPrPEM 


pened its fourth consecutive 


reigned 


season, 


co-operative 
rces which left nothing to chance, even 
su 
grand result 
Hoffmann” 
marvelously beautiful color and 
and dramatic ensemble 


Boston 
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No- 


r Managing Director Henry Russell, with 


ve named opera in which the cast participating was 
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Edmond Clement 


Vanni 


Luigi Cilla 


Rafaelo 
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Marco 


ux 
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R. Chasseri 
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Myrna 





ACT I, SALON OF OLYMPIA, “TALES OF HOFFMANN,” 


Everett 


Sharlo 


“ 


Opens Season. 


Giulietta .Elizabeth Amsden 
CN knn.s oh ve Rei ae ek nea rehabiarbhes eee Bernice Fishe 
\ntonia .Louise Edvina 
WON oi oc ce hddbh ida rs noaeenibantiaane .-Elvira Leveron: 


The question that might enter the mind, apropos of 
Offenbach’s work, “Has the opera become musically 
famous through the barcarolle, or vice versa?” Without 
doubt the fantastic tale is of absorbing interest in itself, 
and forms the stronger part of the musico-dramati¢c com- 
bination, but with a thread of the barcarolle theme weav- 
ing its way through much of the score, and the barcarolle 
itself heard on any and all occasions, other than in the 
opera, the query might be well founded. Whichever way 
it is the management of the Boston Opera Company has 
to its credit a startlingly beautiful and distinctive produc- 
tion which not only met with the enthusiastic approbation 
of the brilliant first night audience that packed the house 
to the doors, but which will continue to delight those who 


18: 


it later 

In considering the work of the different members of the 
cast the fourfold impersonation of Vanni Marcoux stands 
forth triumphant by reason of its subtle character delinea- 


see 


tion, thoughtful authoritativeness and the histrionic flexi- 
bility which empowered him to slip from one role to the 
other without hindrance or embarrassment. In a charac 
dominant idea conveyed 
his machinations rather 
voicing his syrupy joys 
and sorrows, the purely vocal side must of a necessity give 
way to the subtle histrionic delineation. In this sphere, 
then, Mr. Marcoux stood a supreme and telling factor. 
Madame Edvina, whose debut in this city has been her- 
alded far in advance by glowing reports from Paris and 
London as also by her recent sensational success at her 
debut with the Montreal Opera Company in Montreal as 
Louise, more than justified these reports by her assumption 
of Antonia. Not alone is the singer a graceful, beautiful 
woman with a lovely voice of exquisite timbre, but her 
vocal style is so filled with subdued and perfervid en- 
thusiasm by turns as the needs of the role demand, that 
musical ecstasy while 
playing her role. Such abandon and artistic discretion at 
one and the same time is both rare and refreshing, and 
stamps Madame Edvina a unique artist. 


terization of this sort, where the 
is that of the evil doer working 
than the usual operatic baritone 


she appears as one possessed by 


Edmond Clement found the role of the poet Hoffmann 
ideally suited to his many sided gifts, as also to the ex- 








BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


pression of his dramatic instincts. Never has he been 
heard to greater advantage in this city despite his signal 
triumphs on the Boston operatic stage, while the pure 
lyricism of his vocal utterance came forth with a ready 
spontaneity that brought additional joy to the hearer. 

Bernice Fisher as Olympia created a splendid impression 
with this role, which she assumed for the first time on any 
stage, and proved both in her singing and acting that such 
talent and ability should take her far on the road to artis- 
tic achievement. 

Elizabeth .Amsden was a gloriously beautiful Giulietta 
who made the most of the dramatic vocal utterance as- 
signed her, and Elvira Leveroni as the faithful Niklausse 
showed immeasurable improvement in all things pertain- 
ing to her art. The lesser parts were all well taken, the 
Crespel of Ramon Blanchart being an excellent bit of 
character work accomplished in that sterling artist's best 
vein, while the general ensemble was excellent without the 
usual need of palliating excuse for an opening perform- 
ance. The orchestral background, too, under the direc- 
tion of Andre Caplet, became an inspiring euphony of 
beautiful musical utterance in harmonious concord with 
the costuming, lights and colors, flashing in vari-colored 
radiance throughout the performance. The audience re- 
warded the participants enthusiastically and there were 
many curtain calls between the acts and after the perform- 
ance, at which were noted many of the following list of 
box holders and their guests: 

Mrs. H.N. Slater, George Burroughs, William J. Wright, 
F. G. Curtis, H. C. Curtis, H. R. Curtis, Louis Curtis, 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Theodore N. Vail, William Wood, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. McKean, L. C. Fenno, Mrs. 
H. C. Weston, Mrs. Grant Walker, Mary S. Ames, Fred- 
erick L. Ames, George A. Gardner, Galen Stone, Philip 
Stockton, Richard S. Russell, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, 
Oliver Ames, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Augustus Thorndike, 
R. R. Whitman, Col. Charles H. Taylor, William Phullips, 








“TALES OF HOFFMANN,” 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


ACT III, ANTONTA’S HOME, 


Robert G. Shaw, H. S. Hunnewell, I. Tucker Burr, E, D 
Brandagee, George B. Leighton, W. H. Schofield, Eugenia 
B. Frothingham, J. Brook Fenno, Mrs. B, P. Cheney, Mrs 
(Andrew Wheelwright, Richard C. Dixey, Mrs. John Chip- 
man Gray, Mrs. William G. Weld, Eben S. Draper, George 
A. Draper, Fannie Faulkner, A. C. Burrage, S. Reed An- 
thony, William A. Gaston, Frank E. Peabody, John M. 
Longyear, R. M. Saltonstall, Edwin S. Webster, Andrew 
Adie, E. W. Converse, Mrs. Franklin Haven, Lars Ander- 
son the Misses Edwards, William Whitman, Gordon Ab- 
bott, James H. Proctor, William O. Blake, William L. Mc- 
Kee, Arthur Winslow, Lester Leland, Alexander Coe!man, 
Robert Treat Paine, John E. Thayer, Katherine Bullard, 
George R. Fearing, Jr., R. D. Sears, Bayard Thayer, D. 1. 
Pickman, Mr. and Mrs. Bryce Allan, Mrs. E. Preble Mot- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. Guy Norman, Eben D. Jordan, Herbert 
Sears, Mrs. Morris Gray, Mrs. Reginald Gray, Francis 
Shaw, Mrs, Frederic Winthrop, Mrs. Henry F. Bigelow, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Henry D, Burnham, George Nixon 
Black, Charles Hayden, Mrs. F, Gordon Dexter, Arthur 
E, Davis, Miss Osgood, E. B. Dane, Chester Lasell, Walter 
C. Baylies, Frederic Amory, Mrs. R. D, Evans, Thomas 
Lawson, Mrs. C. C. Weld, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hill, 
Frederick Ayer, Charles F. Ayer, George F. Willitt, Fanny 
P. Mason, Robert S. Bradley, William B. Walker, C. C. 
Walker, Mrs. J. B. Thomas, Mrs. Sears Ramsey, William 
C, Endicott, Winthrop Sargent, John Lawrence 
Gertrupe F. Cowen. 





Popularity of Arthur Hartmann. 

Not only do the many re-engagements attest Arthur 
Hartmann’'s popularity with the public, but the fact that 
he is an honorary member of many clubs, colleges and 
conservatories both here and in Europe prove the many 
friends and admirers of his personality. Following his 
election last week as an honorary member of the Buffalo 
Society of Musicians, Hartmann was elected honorary 
member of the Clef Club of Seattle, Wash. This event 
is to be celebrated by a large banquet, to be held at the 
Hotel Savoy, Seattle, December 7, following Hartmann’s 
Seattle appearance on his return from Vancouver. 
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[GRAND OPERA IN MONTR 


wrreat, Canada, November 23, 1912 
With the progress of the Montreal opera season 
through its second and third weeks, it is increasingly evi- 
dent that grand opera in Montreal has to stay 
Crowded audiences nightly, with an abounding interest 
akin to enthusiasm, it is not at all surprising that with 
everyone, from the director-general and the brightest star 
down to the humblest member of the chorus, the enthusi 
asm has become infectious, and each succeeding perform- 
ance sees the standard set higher 
In the second week “Rigoletto 


presented for the first time this season, 


come 


and “Trovatore” 
and in the third 


were 


week came “La Tosca” and “La Vivandiere.” Of the 
first three, reviews follow, but the fourth will receive 
more extended notice along with “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


and “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” which will be produced 
during the fourth week. 


“Rigoletto,” November 13. 


Gilda Evelyn Scotne 

Maddalena Yvonne Course 
Giovanna Jane Deck 
Paggio Umberto Buck 
WE weegsdes M. Di Crescenz 
Rigoletto Giovanni Polese 
Sparafucile Albert Huberty 
Monterone Natale Cervi 
Marullo Mario Marti 
Borsa Correnti 
Cerrano Dulle Moll 


Conducto \gide | 


Evelyn Scotney, a young Australian coloratura soprano 


made her Montreal debut as Gilda, in Wednesday even 
ing’s performance of “Rigoletto,” and won an instant suc 
cess. Gifted with a voice of remarkable beauty, almost 


birdlike in its purity of tone, especially in the upper regis 
ter, and with a graceful, girlish presence which admirably 
suits the part, Miss Scotney made a charming Gilda. Her 
florid work was splendid, and revealed an almost fault- 
ness technic. In her acting a slight nervousness was dis 
played, which, no doubt, experience will overcome, but 
all in all Evelyn Scotney’s Gilda was a most delightful 
portrayal. 

In the title role Giovanni Polese 
histrionic ability in addition to his marvellously rich bari 
and amply justified the extravagant praise 


displayed exceptional 


tone voice, 


which had preceded him. His intellectual interpretation 
of this unusually difficult part evidenced the thorough 
artist 

Di Crescenzo as the Duke, though lacking in dramatic 


fervor, has a singularly clear lyric tenor voice, the beauty 
of which was revealed especially in the familiar air “La 
donna e Mobile’ and in the famous quartet. 

The Maddalena of Yvonne Courso and the ungrateful 
part of Sparafucile, taken by Albert Huberty. each 
given an interpretation which magnified these lesser roles 
Both choral and orchestral forces acquitted themselves 
with splendid distinction 


were 


“Trovatore,” November 15. 
Leonora Flizabeth Amsden 
Azucena Maria Claessens 
Inez Lea Choiseul 
Manrico Leon Laffitte 
Count di Luna Giovanni Polese 
Ferrando Natale Cervi 
Ruiz > Constantin Stroesc 
Cond for A gide Tacchia 


At the first production of “Trovatore,” on Friday even- 
ing, this well known opera received a presentation which 
has not been surpassed in any previous season in Mon- 
treal. It was an all-round splendid cast and the honors 
of the evening were well distributed = 

Laffitte, who at the last minute took the place of Are- 
soni, who was indisposed. achieved a positive triumph 
Not in any previous performance has he exhibited such 
a degree of dramatic fervor, and his magnificent voice 
never showed to better advantage. An absolutely flawless 
interpretation of the part of the Count was given by that 
fine actor-singer Signor Polese. and Madame Amsden as 
Leonora and Madame Claessens as the gipsy Azucena 
hoth achieved the success which is always theirs. Perhaps 
on no other evening has the well balanced vocal strength 
of the company been so apparent, and the chorus did ex- 
cellent work throughout. Signor Jacchia conducted the 
orchestra with an authority which showed his absolute 
command of the forces under his baton. 

“La Tosca,” November 21. 


Tosca Carmen Melis 
Cavaradossi Leon Laffitte 
Scarpia Giovanni Polese 
Angelotti Alban Grand 
Spoletta Constantin Stroesco 
Sacristan Natale Cervi 
Sciarrore u Mario Marti 


Announced as one of the greatest living Toscas, Car- 
men Melis made her first appearance in Montreal in the 


“La Tosca” last 
Altogether 


season's first presentation of Puccini's 
Thursday evening. It was a notable night. 
the performance was without doubt the 
by the Montreal Opera Company 

With rare personal beauty, 
remarkable compass, and exceptional dramatic power, Car 
men Melis is a truly great artist. She literally lived the 
part of Tosca, and whether depicting tender love or tragic 
hate, the resources of her wonderful art seemed bound 


finest ever given 


a gloriously rich voice of 


less, and her conquest of the vast audience was immediate 
and complete. 

Laffitte as Cavaradossi added another to his list of suc 
a Tosca” admirably suits his 
the spirit which was in 
the exceptional cast, his 


cesses. Puccini’s music in “I 
voice, and catching something of 
the presentation by 
acting marked by unusual 

The part of Scarpia, 
strated the versatility of the 
with fine self restraint, 
really masterful performance 

Cervi as the Sacristan brought a surprise by his fine 
and Grand made the most of the part of 


fused into 


was fervor 


taken by Polese, again demon 


sterling artist. He 
splendid effect, giving a 


acted 
sang with 


character acting, 
Angelotti 
It is understood that Carmen Melis is to spend a month 
in Montreal, singing in all her favorite roles, and the lov 
ers of opera are congratulating themselves accordingly 
The Orchestral Concerts. 


commentary on the 
Saturday 


unerring popularity and 
the 
can be had than the fact that at every concert 


These 


entertainment, but 


No more 


enjoyableness of afternoon orchestral con 


certs thus 
far standing room has been at musical 


matinees 


a premium 


are not merely occasions of 


because of the new works produced each week they 
vide a medium of education in matters musical which is 
of high value. On November 16 the 
numbers were “Pyrame et Thisbe’’ overture (Tremisot) 
“Pelleas et Melisande” (Faure), “Messidor’ (Bruneau) 
Sorcier” (Dukas), “Marche Joyeuse’ 
with Madames and Choiseul as the 


pro 


assuredly concerted 


“L’ Apprenti and 


(Chabrier), Ingram 
soloists 

On November 
Fantome” (Wagner), “La 
baud), Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt), 
(Saint-Saéns) and Dvordk’s “Carneval.” 
tella and Mr. Goddard were the a 

Mr. Hasselmans conducted upon occasion 
masterful ability discernment 


23 the orchestra played “La Vaisseau 
Procession Nocturne” (Ra 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale” 
Signor Mon 
assisting soloists 
each with 
and fine musical 


W. J 


Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“La Boheme,” November 23. 


Brooklynites are beginning to show commendable pride 
with three separate audi 
the opera house, the music hall lecture 


one does feel grateful 


in their new Academy of Music 
toriums 
hall. On opera nights, 
for the privilege of hearing certain productions during 


and the 
especially, 


which it is possible to enjoy each feature of the perform 


ance without straining eyes, ears or senses. The opera 
house, used for operatic performances, symphony con 
certs and recitals by the great artists, seats 2,400: it is 


compactly designed and thus it brings performers and 
auditors close together. Such a combination is particu- 
larly happy in the case of a work like “Boheme,” 
the comedy element and the touches of pathos are 
as important as the singing and the spectacular effects 


The audience that assembled for the performance of 


where 


fully 


Puccini’s best opera last Saturday night—the second of 
fourteen presentations which the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will give in Brooklyn this season—was large 
and apparently well pleased with the offering. The cast 
is appended : 
Rodolfo Riccardo Martin 
Schaunard Adamo Didur 
Benoit Antonio Pini-Cors 
Mimi Geraldine Farrar 
Parpignol Pietro Audisi 
Marcello Pasquale Amat: 
Colline Andrea de Segurola 
Alcindoro Paolo Ananian 
Musetta Leonora Sparkes 
Sergente Vineenzo Reschigliar 
Conductor, Giuseope Stwrar 
The dreamy poet, the idealistic but frosthitten painter 


the contented philosopher and the boisterous musician who 
form the familiar quartet of bohemians, went through all 
their well known pranks and introduced here and there 
some new bits of stage business that lifted the action 
above a routine performance. Men admire “La Boheme” 
on account of the four central figures, and women like it 
for nearly the same reason. The feminine mind, when 


usually leaps with the heart in behalf of fas- 
getting all that the world owes 


uninfluenced, 
cinating men who are not 
them 
Most 
with “La Boheme” 
sistent and the setting and period (1830) unite in making 
most of us forget our humdrum cares; when a production 
that, it great result. A 
ral according to Angk 
retained the 


their stories, but 


This story is con 


opera scores are better than 


the reverse is true 


succeeds in doing achieves a 
though depicting m 
standards, the hbrettists 


of refinement, 


laxity, Saxon 


have sugar coating 


a process in which the French are the only 


real adepts 


The cast last Saturday was familiar, but it was all the 


re welcome on that account Riccardo Martin is seen 
it his best in romantic roles like Rodolfo. The American 
tenor sang superbly; the first act was interrupted, as the 
house gave Martin an ovation after his magnificent ret 
dition of the “Che gelida Manina His acting, too, was 
fervent Miss Farrar’s Mimi is variable; last Saturday 
the soprano attempted nothing that marred the proper 
urtistic effect She dressed the part correct'y 


the 


h lee rio 
e deep, mo 


Amato, as the was the life of 


ce. His vi 


painter, perform 


ice was aglow with beauty, of t 


ng, masculine type, and dramatically his work was worth 


ictors im such poin'’s 
grace as he walked or 


this 


course of lessons to singers and 


gesture, facial expression and 
about on the stage \ 
Amato. Didur, 
portrayal of the hungry musician 
de Segurola, as the phil 


| his “I 


danced versatile personage, 
s the Schaunard, gave 


Andrea 


handsome Pasquale 
i sympathetic 


sopher, kept his part within the 


proper limits, arn farewell to the Coat” received 


ts 


admiration 
Sparkes could t mak 


gay Musetta Somehow 


tribute of 


istomary 


Try as she would, Leonora 


erself seem “wicked” as the 


ne could not disassociate that chaste soprano and Fne 


lish choir girl expression of countenance, from the simp! 


shepherd in “Tannhauser or the mystic God of Love 
in “Orfeo.” Miss Sparkes wholly lacked that “devil-cd 
[-care’’ quality, in her voice and actions; the climax in the 
Latin Quarter scene of the second act was less exhilarat 
ing than it should be rhe rotund Pini-Corsi create 


much merriment as Benoit, and the minor parts were e 


satisfactory. Chorus, orchestra and conductor cor 


their I 
director is to be doubly 


tirely 


tributed share in the success of the night The 


commended for the «dé 


lightfully brief entr’actes The audience was 


stage 


dismissed at 


10:55. In Brooklyn, where the people do sleep o’ nights 
performances that end early are appreciated 

‘Aida” is the opera for Saturday evening, November 30 
with Marie Rappold (who formerly lived in Brooklyn 
in the title role 


Recital at New York School of Music and Arts. 


Clarence De Vaux Royer, director of the violin depart 
ment of the New York School of Music and Arts at 
s6-sS8 West Ninety-seventh treet (Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director), gave a recital in the Conservator Hall last 
Friday before ar nterested audience Hie plaved w.tl 
much finish and his style is that of the Belgia h 
His technic i clear nd everythin } pla i 
howed a marked improvement er last season 

On December it the Conservatory Hall. Fleanor Lo 
Fields, pianist tourteert year ! ig Ww give 1? 
cital Mr. Sterner a he has mad marked progre 
during the last three years, and msidered a marvel 

Following is the program of Mr. De \ x. Royer 
cital 
Grieg sonata Edward Sct 
Minuette Hande 
Minuette Haydn 
Concerto, E n Mendelssohn 
The Swan Saint-Saén 
Minuette Boecher 
Mazurka Wieniawsk 
Ave Maria Withelm)- Schubert 
Ancient capr 
Nocturne Sarasate-Chopin 
Humoresque Kreis Dvorak 
The Bee Francois Schubert 

He W ert at the 


CLARA BUTT ELECTRIFIES BERLIN. 
[By 


Cable. ] 


t : 
ee 


York 


success at 


The Mu ai 


Clara Butt had 


urter \ew 


immense her second Her 


her 


concert voice is phenomenal; superb vocal art « 
tried distinguished audience, including rovalty 
ABELI 
Florence Mulford in “Parsifal.” 
Florence Mulford, who made a very successful r t 
in grand opera last Saturday at the Metropolitan O 


House, New York. 
Thanksgiving performance of 


will be heard this week in the 
“Parsifal.” She 
maiden 


this 


voice 


the solo flower part ’he created at the fir 
America, and al the m 


is heard in the fir act 


formance of work in 


allotted to the which 


the ceremony of the Eucharist 
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ery once in a while or so this column likes to con- 
ite what the rest of the world is saying on musical 
Today's the day 

ere 


| an 
e Chicago Daily Tribune, for instance, 1n tts 
Read and marvel: 


organization, as represented by 





‘ nion principles, clashed yesterday afternoon at a 

tins f the Chicage Federation of Labor In this un- 

ism gained temporary victory. 

a question of the right of the 
Plater Silver 

demand that union mu 


The d ord ar ver 
Buffer Brass and 
International Union to 


ise union label instruments 


Artistic freedom represented by B. C. Dillon of the 
isicial fretted at the idea of being a tied note, in the 
ervance union rule with a hodearrier or some 
" egmatic pet without an ounce of tempera- 
The forces of trade unionism were pratically in har 


Dillon fought alone, with the exception of a soft 
accompaniment by Delegate Lee of the machinists 
e excuse for such unseemly conduct was the fact that 
me from Switzerland and in his boyhood days knew 
in maker 

With Dillon it was a case of two natures struggling 
thin him a member of the grievance committee he 
ontended for the things which his artistic tem 
caused him to oppose. 

Delegate Dillon told of the 


ve, the reverence cf a musician for his musical instru 


vrament ve terday 


remulous with emotion 


Schlicht, of the piano workers, pooh-poohed 


Delegate 
uch sentiment where a question of trades unionism was 
[here is no more sense in this claim of preference 
certain instrument than there is in preference for a 
ertain carpenter or a certain plumber.’ 
| wouldn't part with my piano for 10,000 labels,’ re 
d Dillon with some heat 
This talk of artists makes me weary. I suppose you 
yourself an artist?’ said Schlicht 
proudly answered Dillon. ‘If I do gay it, I 
before the heads (he omitted ‘crowned’) of 
Europe. You're a mechanic, not a musician, that’s the 
't feel as | do 


| dont ir to enter into this 


about it 

controversy. I might 
and you wouldn’t know what I was 
| have a plat that is thirty years old, for which I 


| wouldn’t trade it for any label piano that I 


W f Musicians have technic and want a standard 
pian The men who make the pianos should have tech 
sic 

Dillon roused Delegate Ward of the band instrument 

ers to a solo of his own. ‘I believe,’ said he, ‘that 

to a union man would be sweet on a tin pan, just 
e pan bore the union label.’ 

inally, on motion of Delegate Hammond of the print- 

ressmen, the matter was referred to a conference of 


the executive board of the musicians and a joint com- 
mittee, to be composed of two delegates each from the 
musicians, the metal polishers, the piano makers, the 
Federation of Labor, and the instrument makers.” 
nee 

Leopold Godowsky, due in Chicago soon, is worried 
about his program there, for he does not know whether 
3eethoven and Schumann were union composers. 

nnre 

Is Liszt's E flat piano concerto a union work? 

not pause between movements. 


nur 
Not only American newspaper editors deliver their items 
The awe-inspiring London Daily Mail has this 
Copenhagen dispatch marked “From Our Own Corre- 


Brahms, 


It does 


vellow 


spondent” : 

“So nervous has M. Mitnitzky, the Russian violinist, been 
since early in last week he received a letter from ‘The 
Black Hand’ that he only appears on the platform in a 
solid iron and steel cage. 

“The letter, it may be remembered, demanded a sum of 
£50, and threatened the violinist with death if he did not 
As a result M. Mitnitzky armed himself with a 
pair of Browning pistols. 

“The police have arrested a Russian Anarchist who, it 
is stated, admits that he was the author of the letter. He, 
refuses to disclose the names of ‘The Black 


comply 


however, 


Hand Gang 
Ree 
Not that you don’t know, some violinists who ought to 
he kept permanently in such a cage 
mere 
Richard Strauss’ “Salome” was heard at the Auditorium 
at two performances, November 
Pacific Coast Grand 
The advance circular of the attraction 
“No Immorality in the 
Tarquinia Tarquini sub- 
dues the startling parts of the drama with her refine- 
ment and gentleness and makes the opera acceptable to the 
most puritanical. 
“It has often been remarked, here and elsewhere, that 
work. We doubt very much 


Theater, Los Angeles, 
14 and 16, sung by the Lambardi 
Opera Company 
had these reassuring passages: 
Coming Production of ‘Salome.’ 


‘Salome’ is an immoral 


whether this is true of the play; certainly it is not true 
As a rule, there is no immorality in what 
Among the price- 
less paintings and statuary of the Vatican in Rome there 
are plenty of nudes and other works depicting the de- 
grading vices of a human being and yet no one has ever 


of the opera. 
ever is the outcome of a real genius 


complained at the immorality of the museums and gal- 
leries of that world-famous seat of Christianity, which 
are open to and visited every day by the most prudish and 
chaste visitors of either sex from all parts of the world. 
So, even in the case of ‘Salome,’ it is fit to repeat the old 
adage: ‘Evil to him who evil thinks.’ However, as long 
as the most objectionable features of the opera seem to be 
the dance of the seven veils, by which Salome is sup 
posed to provoke the lust of Herod, and also Salome’s 
display of degenerate love over the severed head of John 
the Baptist, we want to reassure the public that Miss 
larquini, a living example of refinement and gentility, 
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NO MADAME DE SCREECHINI 


As Amneris in “Aida 


~, 


At home. 


works her way so delicately and decently over these two 
scenes that in her many performances of Salome she has 
never given the least cause for the slightest unfavorable 
remark.” 


A Western paper reports that just before Arthur Hart- 
mann got to Kansas City recently on his present American 
tour, a newsboy hopped aboard the violinist’s train 
and when he spied that personage stopped, stared at him 
and exclaimed: “So you’re Hartmann. Well, well, well. 
I'd a known you anywhere from your pictures. Gee! but 
you're a crack fiddler they tell me. I’m clean dippy on 
the fiddle. Say, I’m very pleased to meet you, I am. Just 
have these on me, will you?” He put two newspapers in 
Hartmann’s lap, whistled a long tone of chromatic con- 
tentment and ran out of the car when he saw the artist 
get ready to pay for the present. 

neme 


Rudolph Ganz read not long ago in a German weekly 
that “there are two sorts of musical persons; one kind 
makes music and the other does not like to listen to it.” 

nee 


Daniel Frohman contributes a delightful cutting from 
a paper called the Moving Picture World (November 
23, 1912). One reads that a certain Lubin film called “The 
Stolen Symphony” is to be put on the market (or “re- 
leased,” as moving picture parlance has it) on November 
25, a month earlier than originally planned for, so that 
the product “will reach England and other foreign coun- 
tries for a Christmas offering.” This is the story of “The 
Stolen Symphony” : 

“Helen Landis by the death of her father is left pen- 
niless and has to seek employment and take humble lodg- 
ing. She rents a room in a rooming house and is located 
next door to a young composer, Paul Romig, who is hard 
at work on a symphony composition, which he feels will be 
a masterpiece. As the work progresses Helen becomes 
enthralled with the music and is often heard to hum the 
beautiful bars. One day Paul and Helen meet at the 
front door, which the composer assists the young lady to 
open, Later they meet on the street and Helen permits 
Paul to accompany her to the park. 
discussed and an acquaintance is commenced which gradu 
ally becomes an attachment. 

“One day Helen receives a letter from a well to do 
aunt, who has just returned from Europe. It is an invi- 
tation for her to come to New York and make her 
home with her relatives. The arrangement is too 
good to be refused and though she feels a little regret 
at leaving her neighbor, Helen packs up and goes to the 
new home. The symphony is completed and one day Paul, 
passing the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, reads a 
sign, ‘Jaretsky, World’s Greatest Pianist. Concert Every 
Afternoon, An idea strikes him; he will try and induce 
Jaretsky to play his music. He forthwith waylays the 
great pianist at the stage door and though not cordially 
received pushes the script into Jaretsky’s hand as he is 
getting into his auto. A few days later the city is wild 
over a new American symphony rendered by the great 
pianist, who claims it as his own composition. Romig 
again presents himself at the stage door, but Jaretsky 
ignores him and has him arrested as being a madman 
Paul is taken to the insane asylum and held in close con- 
finement. The newspapers tell the story of Jaretsky’s 
masterpiece and how a madman had claimed to be the 
composer. 

“In New York, Helen and her aunt receive an invita- 
tion to join a party of friends at a concert. The great 
Jaretsky will play his wonderful symphony. The invita- 
tion is accepted and Helen hears the familiar composition 
which had enthralled her. She gets her aunt to engage 
the pianist for a private recital at the house; she then 
communicates with the directors of the asylum and, ex- 
plaining the situation, demands that they shall permit Paul 
to be present under guard. The function is duly arranged 
and Jaretsky executes the masterpiece. When he has fin- 
ished he is confronted by Paul and Helen. The pianist is 
unnerved and falls on his face in a faint. The story is 
made public and in a few days Paul receives a letter from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company inclosing a check for 
$10,000 advance royalty for the greatest American sym- 
phony ever composed. He hands the letter to Helen. 
He wants something more; she offers both of her hands.” 

zee 


Jaretsky giving piano recitals every afternoon in Phila- 
delphia, at which he played symphonies on the piano, 
Jaretsky deliberately declaring himself to be an Ameri- 
can composer, and the Metropolitan Opera Company pay- 
ing $10,000 advance royalty for the greatest American 
symphony composed, are incidents that ought to vibrate 
every heart string of the millions of spectators who will 
gaze enthralled at the Lubin masterpiece. 

zee 


Grane, our old equine friend from the “Ring” cycle, 
turned up at the Horse Show last week. Of course he 


The symphony is 


memoria 
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was merely looking ‘em over and confided to me that he 
wished to be considered horse de combat. 
nee 

He had obtained a place in a real estate office and was 
doing everything he could for the interests of his em- 
ployers. The other evening he was at a social gathering, 
He responded with “Home, Sweet 
His friends were a little surprised at the selec- 
tion, but he was heartily applauded. Stepping forward, 
he said: “I am glad you like the song. There is nothing 
like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and let me say that the com- 
pany I represent is selling homes on terms to suit within 
twelve minutes’ 


and was asked to sing. 
Home.” 


ride of the city Everybody ought to 


have a home. If you don’t want to live there, it’s the 
chance of your life for an investment.” 


Argonaut. 


San Francisco 


nner 
Worry note for American composers :—Six million dol 


lars are spent in the United States annually for golf balls 


zee 
When Riccardo Martin was singing Turiddu’s entrance 
song in “Cavalleria Rusticana” last week, traffic police 


man No. 1108, stationed on the Thirty-ninth street side 

of the Metropolitan, tiptoed into the lobby, listened for a 

moment at one of the swinging doors leading to the audi 

torium, and whispered to the usher: “That's the voice 
nRe 

Speaking of drinking songs, Upton’s story of Thomas’ 


“Hamlet” was printed in the Metropolitan last week. It 


mentions the “simple” drinking song delivered by the 
hero. Simple? Not the way Titta Ruffo sang it. Ti 
duplicate his rendering would represent the very ninth 
symphony of difficulty 

nRme 


If you felt the Polish mazurka rhythm creeping into 


your turkey trotting last week, that because Xaver 


was 
ur town with a short stay 
RRR 

Max Jaegerhuber writes “In answer to your 
‘What will happen in the White Hous« 
with the incoming Presideut’s wife and daughters 
devotees of Wagner?’ | 
Roosevelt's love for the 
ial.” Mr. Jaegerhuber 


and Hans Sachs will be f 


Scharwenka honored 


query 
March 


ardent 


after next 


merely wish to remind you that 


‘Nibelungen 


doubtless 


Lied’ was proverb 


adds that Beckmesser 


1 
h 


und in the Wilson surroundings 


after he gets to Washington. “So far.” finales the letter, 


“the President-elect’s pianissimo interpretation beauti 
ful.” 
nmr, 
Nevertheless, Margaret Wilson, eldest daughter of 
Woodrow, was at “The Magic Fiute” performance last 


Saturday afternoon 
eRe 
Cox, brainiest and 
vaudevillians, who made her first trip to 
When asked how she liked it she said 
one elephant and the clowns have suc 
zee 


One of the reasons why it is so hard to interest our gov 


And so was Ray breeziest of a 


grand opera 
“They show only 


h very old stuff.” 


ernment and our municipalities in the question of subven 


tioning conservatories, orchestras, and houses, is 
shown in a letter written recently by William Sulzer, Gov- 
ernor-elect of the State of New York. It appears that 


after the election of Congressman Sulzer to 


opera 


his larger po- 


sition the Franz Schubert Maennerchor (Carl Hein, di- 


rector) of the Bronx sent him a telegram of congratula 
tion. In answer they received this wire 
Franz Schubert, Esq., care of Maennerchor, Fbling’s 


Casino, Brqnx, New York City 
My Dear Mr. Scuvusert (sic) 
kind telegram of congratulations 


Many thanks for your 
nd good wishes. I cer 


tainly appreciate all you say and all that you did. Believe 
me, as ever, very sincerely your friend 
“WitttAM SULZER 


62d Congress, House of 


Free.’ 


“Committee on Foreign Affairs 

United States—Official 
nee 

In a way, one should not wonder at an American legis 

Schubert, any 

(although it is 


Representatives, Business 


lator’s ignorance of the identity of Franz 
more than it is a matter for 


that the 
; 
' 


astonishment 
Germar 
Russian 
with the names of 
Attell, the 
vernor-elect Sulzer's 


equally as reprehensible) majority of 


Reichstag, English Parliament lungarian Diet, 
Duma members, etc, are not 
“Rube” 
and “Dago Frank,” the gunman. G 
letter to the Schubert Maennerchor was not a joke, 
Honorable William before has 
sion of a sense of humor. Probably 
of the erection of a Wagner 
future Governor Sulzer, he will ask 
baseball player, or thé man who invented the drawing 


rr?” 
mRe 


familiar 


Marquard, the pitcher Abe boxer 
as the 
never shown the posses 
should the question 
come before 


statue ever 


“Do you mean the 


room ca 


Franklin P. Adams, antithesis of the serious Sulzer 
thought the attached, from a Marshfield, Mass., paper 


funny enough to be included in the New York Evening 
Mail’s laugh column: 
“We have reason to be proud that we have such a finc 


violinist in Marshfield. A violin artistically played is 


grand, but a violin poorly played is the worst music that 
I know. The piano at the Swift's is a new upright piano 
just purchased of Mr. Fairbanks, who came down to try 
it, and being thoroughly tested, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is certainly a first class piano in every way, and 
may the Swifts enjoy it, and hope they may not be at all 
bashful to invite their friends again, to listen to its sweet 
melody, even if not on so elaborate a scale as was the 


last Thursday night musicale.” 


2Rre 
Autumn sports: Football and “Parsifal.”’ 
neRre 


Receipt acknowledged of a postal card reading \re 


you aware that there is a broad distinction between a real 


sense of humor and mere ability to tell or write a funny 


story?” Ye-es, but, sh!—let us keep it between ourselves 
nere 

One of our fair subseribers confessed to reading Tut 

MusicaL Courter while reclining in a bath tub, thus seal 


ing the claim of the paper’s circulation managers that it 
is read everywhere. 
zn Re 


Auditonun 


In the hall of the Emery Cincinnati, are 


exhibited several framed placards designed by students of 
the Emery educational institution. One of the placards 


bears a motto reading: “It is getting so that it is harder 


to find a gentleman than a genius.” 
neRre 
Kansas Cry, Mo., Novembe 
Dear VARIATIONS: Have noticed some pictures in your 
Musicat Courter called musical terminology, and send 
you an outline for another Have your artist draw 


young boy sitting at the piano playing a la Creatore styl 
several com 


Gottschalk’ 


and the family entering his studio door with 
positions with the word (hope) on them, like 


“Last Hope,” etc. Over the top of the picture you can 


write “They had great hopes for him.” W. GILuiaAM 
RRR, 
These be brave and timely words writ by my friend 
Regal of the Springfield Republican: “It is not natural 


for the human being, when deeply stirred, to express his 
emotions in an outburst of song, nor is it normal for him 
to communicate his thoughts to his fellow mortals through 
the medium of a chanted recitative. The opera is an arti 
ficial conventionality, and talk as one will about its artistic 
value, do what one may to conform its exigencies to the 


requirements of reality, it can never be anything els« 


nemre”e 
But then there is Ruffo’s “Hamlet.” 

nee 
I asked a critic at the “Hamlet” performance how he 
iked Ruffi “Well,” he began, “to pay any singer $2,000 


ight is, in my opinion 


I asked a local tenor how he liked Ruffo. “I’m delight 


ed,” he replied, “that an artist should be able to get $2,000 


a night It is 
“T asked a casual opera goer how he liked Ruffo. “Say 
that fellow really get $2,000 every 


“does 


he exclaimed, 
time he 
I asked one of the 


he answered, “why 


‘Gee ! 


liked Ruffo 


him ? He gets tw 


ushers how he 


wouldn't I like 


thousand, doesn’t he? 


That $2,000 peeped out of all the newspaper reviews 
too LEONARD LIeRLING 


+» 
Debut of Severn Pupil. 
( Mass.) 
Society on November 18, Eleanor Cronin, contralto, a pupil 
of Mrs. Edmund Miss 
Cronin, though but age, is a singer 


At the concert of the Springfield Symphony 


Severn, made her public debut 


twenty-one years of 


of unquestionable promise and is destined to become an 


important addition to Springfield’s musical ranks. Con 
cerning her gifts the Daily News said 
She has a contralto voice of much depth, but her general rang 
not sacrificed for the benefit f her lower tone intel eee 
nellow and musical In the higher register her tones ar 


ellent as well, and she shows taste and feeling in her singing 


The Daily Union also commented favorably, stating ‘hat 


She has « rich full contralto. She gave a delightful rendering 
Ah, Rendimi,” and received much praise. Her second selection wa 
two songs of a different character, which showed her rang« 
ability and were equally deserving of merit 

Besides the Rossi aria her contributions were “Ah, Sad 
Indeed, My Heart.” by Tschaikowsky, and “Without 


by d’Hardelot 


Thee,” 
Hammann Accompanying Famous Singers. 

Ellis Clark 
Philadelphia, 


rench tenor, at a reception held in honor 


Hammann, the pianist and « 


mposer f 


accompanied for Charles Dalmores, the 
of Dalmores by 
Club of Philadelphia, November 16 
Yesterday (Tuesday) Mr. Hammann accompanied Evan 
in Phila 


the Union League 
Williams, the Welsh-American tenor, at a recital in 
delphia : 

At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Manuscript So 
Abbie Keely sang a group of Mr. Hammann’s songs 
uccompanied by the composer. The titles were “The Blos 
som of the Soul,” “Love’s Young Dream,” “Apparitions” 
and “The Daffodils.” 


ciety 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL EVENTS. 
P ssurcH, P Nove 


: violinist, was the 


Efrem Zimbalist, the young Russian 
artist on the second program which was given in Car 
negie Hall, Friday evening, November 15 7imbalist was 
assisted by Ch s Heimmroth at the organ, and his ac« 





panist was Eugene Lutsky \ large and very appreciati 
audience attended and a cordial welcome was extended th« 
young virtuos« Among the most enjoyable numbers wet 


the Brahms sonata and the Vivaldi concerto, Mr. Heinroth 











issisting in both numbers at the organ. Comment is hard 
necessary regarding the rgan, as Mr einroth adds 
much to any program on which he may appear. The pro 
gram follows 
Sarabande Bach-Se! 
Double Bach-Schumann 
Double Bach-Schumann 
Sonata, D nm Brahms 
Concerto, A Vival 
Humoresque Grieg 
Long Ago Mac Dowe 
Dance ( Scott 
Orientale ( 
Russian Limba 
Scenes, (Czar Hul 
RRR 
Marjorie Keil-Benton, soprano, has announced a } 
recital for Friday Jovember Mr ent 
will be assisted on n by J. Warren | ul 
st, and Vere Ridgley linist 
ze RR 
The Mozart Club, J. P. McCollum, directo ne 
thirty-fifth season with a presentation of Gounod’s “Mé 
Solennelle” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” The soloists 
this occasion were all Pittsburgh artists, and again Pitt 
urgh artists triumphed. The singers were: Ed. Napier 
basso; Walter Earnest, ten Anna: Laura Johnsor 
prano, and Ida Mae Heatley. contralt Mr Napier ine 
the bass parts in an authoritative and impressive mannet 
while Mr. Earnest sang with his usual ease and refine 
ment, his rendition of the “Sanctus” in the “Messe Sole 
nelle” being most artistic and very effective Miss Johu 
son took care of the soprano parts in a capable mannet 
Her work throughout was of a musicianly and 
character | much cannot he uid f M ca 
Pittsburgh should certainly be pro my lat 
who possesses a voice that for richness in timbre and 
evenness in register is a marvel. Not only d 
sess a wealth of temperament, but a most pleasi: ers 
ality, all of which made her work on this occasion worthy 
f special comment. One of the features of the program 
was the duet in the “Stabat Mater’ by Miss Johnson and 
Miss Heath The perfect blending of the voices, t 
gether with an almost perfect rendition, made this numl 
one of the real gen of the evening The artist ! 
quite an ovation Charles N. Boyd was the capable per 
former t rgan, his work addir | ! t 
tiveness of the horus« in t t beaut 
numbers H | 
Gives a Recital at Sixty-one. 
On November 10. at her stud RR: Rroad 
York, Ida Haggerty-Snell presented her sixty-on 
pupil, Mrs. S. M. Hammett, in a ne recital 
following program was rendered 
Wr K ‘ 
In the Garde My Hear 
ly RB D “ D) 
M { 
| \ VI LT ; 
I " 
Praye D I 
es 7 Are J M 
It Wa Not § I LD) I 
‘ Hat 
} ‘ M I 
e B 
\ I Ma 
hs 
hee ‘ 
| tank /- idhea 
at ail | Id t , i ! 
She 4 1) ler mot! tt 
{ ninety-t ng ! { mett } 
eautiful L wi i trained Madame i 
eT snetl assert hat “© neve t y ng 
et t Id to study cal mt Mrs. Hammett ' 
ed Barbara Derl upil Joseff la 
emperament at kill 
In t 4 ress Madame | guert Snell t 
ever ne ca taught to sing and that it 
n nor t late to begin ‘ tal 
| , a large and enthu ast aud ence 
“The Toy Shop” Bookings 
\ large number of bookings for “The 7 
br peretta by Jessie G 
Loutse Butz, in the Stat 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marylat { g A 


Indiana 
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. Mason Stree Mt \uburn, 
Phor won 2923 RK, 
( J Ohio ‘\ ember 23 gi2 


[he ovation given Dr. Ernst Kunwald at the opening of 
yhony season a week ago was repeated con amore 
i rt Friday afternoon in Emory Audi- 
second concert 


yrchestral numbers for the 


iversal appeal, and aroused an unusual degree 
ism. Beginning with the ever popular over 
Freischiitz,” Dr. Kunwald built up his program 
rtistic climax in the Schubert “Unfinished” sym 
and ended with the superb “Tannhauser” over- 
would be a blasé concert goer indeed who could 
and serene beauty of this 
1822 for the Music 
Graz, and for some reason never completed 
far have taken account only of Dr. Kun 

Ith of musical knowledge, vigor and precision 


‘ t the delicate contrasts 


written by Schubert in 


heir judgment a point to cover an exquisite 
f beauty, a poetic quality that is many times re 
Whitehill was the 
achieving his usual from the 
hman” and “Wotan’s Farewell” and “Magic 
The program also had Strauss’ “Don Juan,” 
keen power of musical charac- 


from sentimentality Clarence 


success in an afia 


splendid verve, 
ind masterful application of color 
nner, 
Marcella Sembrich, assisted by Gutia Casini, cellist, and 
Frank La Forge, pianist, will appear in a song recital No- 
The program includes 
of folksongs from French Canada, Little Russia, 
Greece and Poland; an aria from the op- 
ng in Polish by Madame Sembrich,a group 
hubert and Schumann songs, two songs by Frank 
who will play two of his own piano compo- 
The 
Russian songs by 


ember 28, at Emery Auditorium 


Ireland 


1 I rege 

and selections from Grieg, Wolf and Foote. 
t will be heard in a fantasy of 
a scherzo by Klengel. 
varied and cosmo- 
heard here in years, with the possible 
recital recently by Alma 
till remembered with delight. 

neme,e 


Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Symphony Lectures are attract 


lavidoft Chopin nocturne and 
On the 
politan 


exception of the song 


whole the program is more 
than any 
given 


which is 


ng large audiences to the Cincinnati Conservatory of 


CINCINNATI @ / 


recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yester- 
day: Florence Spangenberg, Carrie Danos, Truxie Lack- 
land, Estelle Winter, Hattie May Anderson, Cassie Wal- 
ker, Norma Meister and William Koenig. Alice Grunke- 
meyer, contralto, pupil of Frances Moses, at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, will be heard in a song re- 
cital in Conservatory Hall next Saturday evening, No- 
vember 30. Harry Kaplun, the gifted young cellist, pupil 
of Julius Sturm, will assist in the program. 


nner 


Elaborate preparations are being made at the College of 
Music for the production of “Pygmalion and Galatea” by 
the Springer Opera Club, November 29. Those taking 
part in the play will be Martin G. Finn, Walter Vaughn, 
Carl Fredericks, Isidor Cohn, Ralph Thomas, Helen Gel- 
lenbeck, Louise Ford, Vera Minner, and Luella Sauer. 
Entr’ acte music will be furnished by the College orches- 
tra, under the direction of Wm. Knox. The third stud- 
ents’ recital at the College of Music was given by pupils 
of Louis Victor Saar, Douglas Powell, and Johannes 
Miersch, at noon today, November 23. Henry Clement, 
played a neturne, Leo Ullrich sang two 
numbers by Grieg and Henschel; Carolyn Hutton, violin- 
ist, played the slow movement from a concerto by Men- 
delssohn, and Elizabeth Guernsey, pianist, performed an 
etude by Schuett and “Mondscheinwanderung,” by Schytte 
A program of rare musical attraction will be presented 
by the College chorus and orchestra at its first concert, 
December 3, at the Odeon. Louis Victor Saar, the choral 
director, has made several. delightful arrangements of 
Schubert songs, including “Die Allmacht” and “Glory to 
the God Almighty,” both of which will be given with fit- 
ting orchestral accompaniment. The orchestra, under the 
able direction of Johannes Miersch, will begin the concert 
with the Mendelssohn overture “Calm Sea and a Happy 
Voyage,” and close with the last movement from the sec- 
ond Beethoven symphony. Betty Gould, pianist, and Wal- 
ter Vaughn, tenor, have been selected for the solo num- 
bers. 


pianist, Grieg 


mere 


Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli 
umph with his Conservatory orchestra at the inaugural 
concert of the season last Thursday evening This stu- 
dent organization, now in its second decade, has under 
Sig. Tirindelli’s masterly leadership developed an artis- 
tic efficiency and capacity such that it may now justly take 
its place among the professionals. The “Athalie” over- 


achieved a signal tri- 


ture formed a brilliant opening to one of the finest con- 
certs in the history of Signor Tirindelli’s orchestra. The 
precision, fine tonal quality and plasticity which character- 
ized the overture presaged the decisive success of which 
each number on the program was a component part. Quite 
naturally the center of interest was the performance of 
the “Jena” symphony, an early work of Beethoven, which 
for three quarters of a century has lain idle and was only 
discovered in a manuscript library at Jena a few months 
ago. The “Dance of the Angels” from the “Vita Nuova” 
of Wolf-Ferrari was beautiful. Much local interest was 
attached to Rissland’s improvisation on a prelude by 
Lawrence Redway of this city, an exceedingly charming 
number which the orchestra gave with much freshness and 
grace, and as a concluding number the “Rakoczy March” 
revealed the fine powers of the orchestra. The soloists 
were commensurate with the artistry of the orchestra. 
Mrs. Joseph Rawson, Jr., pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
revealed a facile technic and command over her instru- 
ment in the F sharp minor piano concerto of Reinecke, 
which won her prolonged, enthusiastic encores. Edwin 
Ideler, an exceptionally endowed young violinist, a pupil 
of Signor Tirindelli, gave a dazzling performance of the 
Paganini-Wilhelmj concerto, D major. Young Ideler 
has a bright future, as in addition to his excellent schol- 
arship, his abundant temperament and virtuosic equip- 
ment, he possesses in full measure the special gift and 
personality necessary to public work. Signor Tirindelli 
was enthusiastically recalled and given abundant recog- 
nition for the splendid contribution which he is making to 
the artistic life of this city. 
nre 


Cecilia Gagliardi, Italian dramatic soprano, is announced 
as the bright, particular star of the performance of 
“Aida” to be given by the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany at Music Hall, November 25. She is said to be the 
only singer decorated by Pope Pius X, before whom she 
sang several years ago at the Vatican. Her repertory in- 
cludes over fifty operas, both classical and modern. Mad 
ame De Cisneros, Mabel Riggelmann, a Cincinnati girl, 
and Rossi, Scott, Nicolay, and Venturini will sing in 
“Aida,” with the extra attraction of Julie Hudak, premiere 
danseuse. . 


RRre 


Alma Beck, a student at the College of Music, will sing 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kunwald, in Columbus, November 28. Miss 
Beck is a pupil of Madame Dotti, a former operatic star 
under the Mapleson regime, and has won the Springer 
Gold Medal for excellence in her studies, which include 
not only voice, but also piano, theory of music, modern 
languages, and history of music. A brilliant future is pre- 
dicted for Miss Beck, who is one of the youngest con- 
traltos before the public. 

Jesste Partton Tyrer. 








Music Saturday mornings. The next lecture will be 
to a discussion of the Brahms C minor sym 
yhony, with illustrations at the piano by Mrs. Kelley. Leo 
Paalz and John Thomas presented the following pupils in 
Irene Armstrong's Press Notices. 
The following press encomiums refer to the brilliant 
rk of Irene Armstrong, the well known soprano: 
f Mr Armstrong, who has a soprano voice of 
und exquisite quality, was a revelation to those 
night In the more modern French and Italian 
he song, “Boheme,” by Puccini, her delightful 
rfect intonation was especially good, The 
song with its quaint rhythm and refreshing 
light bi f ballad singing Bay City (Mich.) 
I 1< 
a ve r nger f gracious style and pres 
of a he pra voice, which she has well 
S! athetically and with expression, 
ved a distinctive success. Outside of her singing 
ajor art of her audience by the beautifully 
\ vhich one enthusiast described in the 
I r 1 creation Saginaw Daily 
ib weet, flexible and well schooled 
f cha g sopratr numbers.—Grand Rapids 
fellow mates in concert, Irene Arm 
the show several of her 
ke a nightingale, and she is capable 
t! highest regions of vocalizing 
ate tists Iler work was a treat indeed + 
Battle Creek Journal, Nevember «, 10 
») soloist, scored a great 
Boheme was one of the 
Gy Song” by Dvorak was also 
Warre (Ohio) Tribune, Ucto 
g t on s a beautiful soprano voice, but a 
gs with an ease and grace that charms 
1 wi appreciated was shown by the 
Ohi Daily Star, October 16, ro12 
I ‘ \ trong } es ed a f America’s best sopranos 
voice of wonderful clearness and sweetness of quality 
perfe nd ndition of “A Spirit Flower” 
Campbell-Tipton) came in f 1 great share of the applause given 
second group of songs.—Springfield (Ohio) News, October 15, 
Mrs Armstrong’s group of four songs were well received and 


her “L’Oiseau Bleu” by Daleroze captivated her hearers. Her per- 


sonality is delightful and her singing wonderfully sweet. Mrs 
Armstrong was greeted warmly when coming in for her next group 
of ballads, the second, “Sylvelin” (Sinding), and the third, “A 





Alpeda Studio, New York. 
IRENE ARMSTRONG 


Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), being exquisitely done.—Spring- 
field (Ohio) Sun, October 17, 1912. 





The group of French songs given by Irene 
liarly adapted to her voice, giving a wide range for the display ot 
its strength and beauty. She possesses a high soprano and her 
charming personality found a place for her in the hearts of her 


Armstrong were pecu- 


pilsenrstadeaphnare-amange 


audience. Her selections were “Un Jour ds: Printemps,” “J]’ 
pleurez en réve,” “L’Oiseau Bleu,” waltz, “Boheme.”——Urbana (Ohio) 
Citizen, October 22, 1912. 


Irene Armstrong, the soprano, captivated the heart and charmed 
the ear of every auditor. The clarity of the tones, the range of 
the voice—and it is a beautiful one—and the gracious presence ot 
the artist made her an instant favorite. Her enunciation was per- 
fect. The expression and shading of each phrase, note and song 
was satisfactory to the last exacting detail.—Lima (Ohio) 
October 20, 1912. 


News, 


Mrs. Armstrong has a soprano voice of good volume and a good 
deal of dramatic quality. Her voice is open and free and has a 
most pleasing quality. She is to be congratulated also on her 
linguistic abilities, English, German and Italian all came trippingly 
from her tongue.—Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, October 4, 1912 
(Advertisement. ) 





SPALDING IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 

As THe Musicat Courter has previously announced, 
Albert Spalding, the American violinist, is making an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe. He opened the tournee at Bor- 
deaux, France, November 24, playing with the St. Cecilia 
Society Orchestra, under the leadership of Rene-Bhaton. 
His numbers were the Mendelssohn concerto for the first 
half of the concert, and for the second half he played the 
gavotte and musette from Bach’s sixth sonata and Paga- 
nini’s twenty-fourth caprice for violin alone. On Novem- 
ber 25, Spalding was engaged to play with the Schola 
Cantorum of Montpellier, when he was billed to play num- 
bers by Corelli, Brahms and Lekeu. In December, Spal- 
ding begins an engagement in Holland. 





Godowsky's Concertos. 

Leopold Godowsky has announced that he will play six 
piano concertos with orchestra during his stay in America, 
the B flat and D minor concertos by Brahms, the fourth 
and fifth concertos by Beethoven, and the two by Chopin 
Godowsky has refused numerous social invitations since 
he arrived in New York. A reception in his honor by 
the Musicians’ Club of New York has been indefinitely 
postponed. Godowsky is to visit the Far West, playing in 
all the important cities and also in some of the smaller 
cities where the musical advancement is as great, if not 
greater, than in the larger centers. 
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great success Che large 1 room of the Hotel 
I 


‘rancis was none too ge to accommodate the meml 


TRIBUTES TO FRANK LA FORGE. dpe aa hs oat eh 





Clara Butt Repeatedly Recalled. 




















dienat es fros ' . Mu Budapest 
Frank La Forge, the noted pianist-composer, who is f a more florid style, but a charming blending of lively fancy Rerlin is . that ( ra Butt atinental tous vitl 
a y » See ‘ ; > - i¢clicate hyth . = 
gain touring with Madame Sembrich this season, has Kennerley Ru: oe ain ‘nineieel 
sent a number of new compositions to the publishers Mr. La Forge, t his sol her pre s an t ticisms. wh Mar 
ber nd his - ‘ . . * Se Sts whic : 
Others already accepted this year and now on sale include ¢'S 4m¢ his a om, “Va ager Lou Chariton | from a lin 
c ” , uy . Concert,” was sily } st numb zt Star Pie gees ee - . 
Gavotte Musette,” “Improvisation” and “Valse de Con- . 2 eae hie seine + of antennee 
” Tr . . . “® . : . . se . 
cert These three are for piano The next g was by Frank La Forge, he anist ' | enthusiasm displa ‘ = 
On the tour Madame Sembrich has been sin several ‘musical supplement.” So perfect a musical backg i does . " t} ‘ on 
int ed less than a ir \ ‘ Englisl 
- y _P . . » | Sate “Dae . vid so fr sly s e “set } heart beating” nd . 
of La Forge’s songs with great success, including “Befor ei cam dg month peg eno Papa ise saic have surpassed even t show Vienna, w 
PO aa es ae é ; an Fy eee gers ving to her slightest will, a would be hard ie 
the Crucifix’ and “Spooks Mr. La Forge, in his group aa ae laity Gate Cent: a een aieais Mined Madame Butt was compelled t , ifter the lights 
of piano soli at the Sembrich concerts, has recently played : g he composed and dedica SESE oes a of tl on tame ‘ ‘ ¢ of dispersing 
his “Valse de Concert” and his “Romance.” The audi n effect that left nothing to be desired. The title “Bef the noe 
ences have received all of these compositions with much  ‘ fix” describes its nature, y« © tone sare In | \ lent 
, : esp 
enthusiasm — a nee 2 g-tlgnce ‘ 
: twenty Aps« fter t t ; f tl n 
; the great singer's voice soared and lingered on t ‘ | . 
Vale Carissima” is another beautiful La Forge song in a manner which made it almost divine in truth—Columbia (S cert bef t lause ceased, a ven then a large 
which is destined to win much popularity with singers C.) Stat number wait tside the hall f early an h 
Mr. La Forge, however, does not confine himself to his a a One eer tae ae pean oea ee cae he , \ vlarl ' 
own compositions in the piano groups. He has a deep keeps him from making of himself a ¢ ss as Madame Butt’s rendit f e Elgar “Sea Pict 
reverence for the masters and on several “Ty f the ' 
nights and afternoons has played the mighty t » Car 
3ach toccata and fugue in D minor whic! ! ' < , 
lausig transcribed for the pian ; , th 
The following newspaper tributes to Mr eaut ecp 
La Forge are from the daily papers of New 7 t Ma 
York, Washington, Columbia, S. C., and me a great 
Montreal, Canada © fenesfndl 
eat n \ awe 
Not unworthy to be associate with the singing ‘ . 1a war 
f Madame Sembrich were t ns ent.’ 
Frank La Forge, who supplied stru ‘ 
ground almost as rich in tonal tinting and poetic rd i 
feeling as the foreground made by the soprar her ‘ r P 
self.—_W. J. Hendersor New York Sun, October , , 
I i - a 
30, I9T2. 
' Madan Butt 
The accompaniments which Mr. La Forge providea = 5 
were wholly worthy, which means that they, too, enn 1 
were perfect.—H. E. Krehbi n New York Tribune t t " \ { 
October 30, 1912 r 
At the piano set Frank La Forgs Everything 1s ates 
said when one call ger e artist the Se 
brich of the acx M. Halpers« 1 Nev 
York Staats Zeitung, October 3 9 
a Gamble Concert Route. 
Madame Sembrich’s accompanist is in recent laving wive ' ' ert 
years, was Frank La Forge, whose accompaniments ; 
all played from memory, were in themselves works fil 
of art.—Richard Aldrich in New York Times rare : 
——— i t 
A large share of the beaut ay the masterly N 
accompaniments of Frank La Forge, played without ‘ y 
the notes.—Emilie Frances Baue t New York , of, 
Evening Mail, October 3 1 ; 
| , | 
F Vl | re et 
Yesterday was not the first time Madame Sembric : 
and the public had the advantage of his accompan . 3; Tyler, 7 
ments, and it is needless t uy that he proved once e! { ‘ l Lec 
more that in many of the best ngs our enjoymer va ) t 
depends as much on the a as the song itself ' , 
Henry T. Finck in New York Evening Post 


Frank La Forge, accompanying as is his h 


from memory, but showing himself more exp 





his dificult art, sympathe e stir 
contributed much t the « yment of the 
Max Smith in New York Press, October 30, 1912 ‘ 


Frank La Forge accompanied Madame Sembrich 
1 


In these days of devotion to this soloist or that on 





the accompanist is often forgotten, but Mr. La Forge 








made h 





smile that Madame Sembric gave him after cach 1 
pplauded song that she appreciated his skillful efforts—New York st His ving of the Ba Tausi« toccata fug ~ . . - wi 
Herald. asterly in the extreme t the renditior f his technically br : Wedne ‘ 
o de é cert eft ng eo ed { ‘ . : 
The audience recognized each add song at e first notes of S ¢ Daily Record. Nove er 16, 1912 Ad tie Hall ) 
Frank La Forge’s filigree accompaniments, which made all the t versit est 
numbers as “apples of gold in pictures of silver W. S. Chase ir Char | " rT rar 


J lo eveni Sun, October », 1912 p te 1 | 
New York Evening . j San Francisco Musical Club Jinks. Pear r, and |} 


One of the important features in the success of Madame Sembr The San Francisco Musical Club held its annual Jinks “ ! 
is the superb support accorded her by Frank La Forge, a pianist of at the Hotel St. Francis, in the California metropolis, on 1 
. inm nd an accompanist } s probably without a . e-¢ 

are attainments a a a p 5 ' y withou the aftern n f Thursday October 3 
peer on the American concert stag: Playing alwa without 1 rt . 4 brill : TY " 

ferinas af the hrilli . _- =— = 

th for the regular program and the encores, ¢ i i 1¢ offering e brilliant occasion were i¢ Feas 
almost see the music of the singer's notes reflected in his fa of the ttle Lanterns,” a Chinese operetta, by Paul Bliss t rt 

studies the tem nd the feeling of the loist. Yeste y M and a clever satire The Pride of Lucifer” r A Meet t M Cumr 
la Forge played w . ¥ ity e | h-Tausig toccata ing f the Admission Committee hy Marion , ever q n't there 
fugue in D minor Vashington Post . . “e ’ 

Cumming and Henrietta Stadtmuller Mis Cum er hushand 

Mr. La Forge asserted his claim to recognition as a composer it ming is a popular soprano and is frequently heard in Sar Ye 

s romance, a fantasie of delicate melody and a “Valse de Concert’ Francisce and = vicinity The Pride of Lucifer was a f f , ' ta 








presence felt and it was plain from the > FRANK LA FORGE. Messiah" Performance at Aeolian Hall. 
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l WwW } 
first concert 
en Willem 


Brahms 


Philharm« Society wave its 
eason at Queen’s Hall, November 7, w 
tained the 

conducted ; the 
faylor’s orchestral 
In many 
orchestra 
ignity to 


ACH it in the ranks of the seri 


terpretation is one not 
ent moment,” said Clara 
lasting interest 


t} riter. ‘ t it is one of vital 


I ' | never accept one for my 


x] in it: something 

entiment I ng more ballads 

| h singer, and I know I 

t. But I would like to know why 


b d [ am an English singer and 


| r ial n English ny. a kind of na 


I have just said, that I do not 
e to that whicl bad in the 
why the people should not have 
t wi they nt. It is a song for the people and | 
r the people; they like me and I like them 
| thev lear and I know they enjov hugely a 
\ | und t te 

ne put as much taste and musicianship into a 
nto any other class of song.” said Kennerley 
rd vl how er. doe not specialize to the same 
extent as does his talented wife, in placing the English 
} his recital progran 1 no form of song is so 
tte round the English language as the ballad 
( I in the better class ballad and many of the 
English songs and ballads In no other song can 
i ell sti d. Well, it is hardly neces 
to ne Ss in particular, but if you can 
I ] 1 you need not fear your diction in 

latior iny song of any other country.’ 


tinued Mrs. Kennerley 


I never sacrifice a word to the tone, 
terrupted her husband, “you had the great gift 
1 voice You can sing any combination of 
nts and whatever word they form will 
1 can do this easily without any loss of 
ty 

t the great thing that should be taught pupils 
r ' the rst | ns If we are t sing the word 
| just as though we spoke it 
{ juestio f correct pro 

’ f \ e.” said Clara Butt 
time,” replied Mr. Rumford, “I am in 
r the foreign song in the foreign language 
‘ t t the translation is 
t t now inyway to 
it in it riginal form When 
Ira t Continental city, we 
late ir English son nto the language of 
We d t sing our French songs in Ger 
any, nor our German songs in French in 

rhe \ gs with me to America, ¥ 


P said 
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Cable Address: 
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6 Cork Street, London, W., Engiand 


LONDON |}/ 


Mrs 
bourgh is 


“One particularly by Raymond Lough- 
a perfect song, and I know will please my 
will, however, sing our old repertory; the 
songs the people like here the people in America will also 
like, I Mr. Rumford has some new songs, too. 
Do we practice? Oh, yes; we are always looking over 
studying them together. We criticize 
each other's work, and we are always more severe than 
any professional critic ever allows himself to be. We 
have singing a good many years now, and you can 
imagine the number of new things we have brought out. 
No, I do not think it a good plan to begin singing in pub- 
No matter if the voice is thought 


Rumford. 
audiences. We 
am sure. 


new things and 


been 


lic at too early an age 


to be mature, there is so much to learn, and so little time 
once one is launched, that that should be, and is now, 
more or less, seriously considered by teachers and those 


for one. But it is so hard to keep back the 


to sing seems to satisfy 


responsible 


just 


pupil who can sing, for 





IRENE ST. CLAIR 


every one in the new beginner; they ask no more, if they 


have youth and any beauty at all. Rest, quiet, study, and 
reservation should rule, though.” 
nee 

“We had a wonderful tour in South Africa and Austra- 


lia,” continued Mr. Rumford. “We 


were ‘in honor of Clara 
had two and three re-engagements. 
German and French and many duets. We are keen on 
our tour. We leave here December 21, and 
open in Boston January 5. We shall be over there about 
three months. Our children? They will remain here at 
school. We thought first of taking them along with us, 
but decided on mature thought to leave them here under 
the protection of the Lloyd-George regime; at the same 
shall be in daily communication with their in- 
structors and governesses.” 

“They are such darlings!” commented their mother; 
“One girl and two boys. Here are their pictures; they 


were féted and there 
Butt,’ and we often 
We sang English, 
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are eleven, eight and six years old. We may change our 
mind and take them with us.” 

“Yes, we leave for the Continent shortly,” said Mr. 
Rumford, “after which we return here for our concert 
at Albert Hall, early in December, and then we rest a few 
days before sailing. Au revoir. Don’t say we said any- 
thing we didn’t say.” 

neue 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave the second of its two Lon- 
don concerts November 1. The program was presented 
in the same incomparable manner of refinement and beauty 
of the ensemble tone. In the first number played, the 
Haydn G major, op. 76, No. 1, quartet (a work in which 
the charm, simplicity and lightness of touch of the Haydn 
character are fully revealed) the Flonzaley ensemble was 
the perfect interpreter, sympathetic, and in absolute ac- 
cord in respect of its own personnel. And also in the 
Friedemann-Bach sonata for two violins and cello, pre- 
sented on this occasion for the first time in London, the 
great finesse of the individual players, and the sense of 
oneness in their concerted work, gave the requisite quality 
of grace and dignity the work calls for. The Tschaikow- 
sky D major quartet came last on the program and was 
accorded the same unfailing beauty .of tone and under- 
standing, the andante cantabile being particularly beautiful 


in its song-like effects. 
nae 


A musicale of much interest and artistic merit was given 
by Irene St. Clair, assisted by Wladimir Cernicoff, and 
Roland Paul, at the Army and Navy Club, November 4, 
Miss St. Clair opened her program with two Beethoven 
arias, the “Gottesnacht und Vorsehung” and “Die Ehre 
Gottes aus der Natur,” which she gave with impressive 
and well sustained character in and in con- 
ception. Later she sang some French songs, in which 
she is eminently successful on every occasion and scored 
another well deserved success. In Frances Allitsen’s “A 
Song of Thanksgiving’ Miss St. Clair brought the pro- 
gram to a close. Mr. Cernicoff gave a delightful inter- 
pretation of some Old World compositions in the Bach- 
Saint-Saéns bourrée, the Gossec gavotte, and “La coucou,” 
by Daquin. He produces a lovely, clear piano tone and 
phrases with much poetic sense. Later he added two 
Chopin numbers, the C sharp major valse, and A flat 
polonaise, in the interpretation of which latter number he 
has no superiors. Many notable people were of the audi- 
ence, among whom may be mentioned: Adelina, Duchess 
of Bedford, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mrs. 
Davidson, the Earl and Countess of Craven, the Earl and 
Countess Kinnoull, the Honorable Eleanor Morton. Lord 
and Lady Tenterden, Lady Emily Cranworth, Lady Sey- 
mour, Lady William Lennox, Lady Resilt Carnac, the 
Honorable Mrs. Horbord, the Honorable Mrs. Cecil How- 
ard, Lady Doughty, the Honorable Mrs. Graham Murrey, 
and Lady Baird. 


vocal tone 
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There is a pleasant sense of musical stability associated 
with the announcement of Robert Newman’s annual con- 
cert, which will be given at Queen’s Hall, November 18. 
This is the one opportunity when the public can pay a 
personal tribute to the manager of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra and prove that they have not forgotten the im- 
portant services which he has given to musical life in 
London. It is eighteen years since Mr. Newman started 
the Symphony, the Sunday and the Promenade Concerts, 
three classes of concerts which have become firmly es- 
tablished and popular institutions. No doubt there will be 
a deservedly large audience in attendance as a tribute to 
the inceptor of so many admirable musical schemes. Sir 
Henry Wood will conduct the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
and Ben Davies will be the soloist. 

zee 


Albert Archdeacon, who it will be remembered was 
associated with Joseph Beecham in the management of 
his theater in Aldwych, left London this week for South 
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Africa to arrange a series of festival performances there 
for the 1913 season. 
nee 

In Marguerite Melville, who gave her London recital at 
Bechstein Hall, November 4, one was confronted with a 
very ambitious pianist. Miss Melville constructed her 
program of the Brahms sonata, a composition, as all 
pianists know, of uncompromising difficulty, technically, 
and interpretatively; the Schumann “Kreisleriana,” a work 
also of great requirements; some Debussy numbers and a 
group of Chopin. The young pianist has a strong, reson- 
ant tone, her chord playing is firm and sustained, and her 
scales and passage work are a delight to the ear. She is, 
in fact, well fortified technically. Her best work of the 
evening was accomplished in the four Debussy composi- 
tions: “La Fille Aux Cheveux de Lin,” “La Sérénade 
Interrompue,” arabesque in E and the one in G. These 
four works were very poetically conceived and presented 
with “atmospheric” charm. Delicacy of touch, a lovely 
nuance of tone, and an artistic sense pervaded the read- 
ing of the group. Another particularly well played num- 
ber was a set of variations on a Polish folksong, given 
as an encore number. This was a brilliant exposition of 
technical display and a charming composition as well 
Miss Melville received a great number of floral tributes 

nne 

There can be no questioning the talent and originality 
of thought of Margaret H. Glyn, who gave a concert of 
her own compositions at Aeolian Hall, November 5. Miss 
Glyn’s name is a familiar one to the musical world through 
the value of her two remarkable books, “The Rhythmic 
Conception of Music” and “The Evolution of Musical 
Form,” and in the list of compositions presented at her 
concert last Monday night one found the musical demon- 
stration of her theoretical point of view concerning this 
rhythmic conception of music, exemplified in a series of 
interesting compositions. The program constructed 
of three different organ sonatas 
(taken from a series of six organ sonatas, op. 13); a song 
for soprano, entitled “The Plaint of Pegasus”; two for 
baritone, “The Pony Drift” and “The People’s Homage”; 
and four song cycles (three for soprano and one for bari- 
tone). 


was 


three selections from 


The organ music is of a conception along some 
what more formal lines than the songs, which are a free 
exposition of the composer's “free rhythm” theory, which 
finds expression in various ways as unfamiliar to the mu- 
sician, however well educated, as was the tonality of the 
whele tone scale when a few short years back it began 
to be heard as the basis of a few compositions now con- 
sidered The really startling new 
things in Miss Glyn’s compositions are the rhythmic ca- 
dences. The structure of the period or sentence rarely 
keeps time with the natural pulsation, or that which we are 
accustomed to feel as being the natural pulsation. In her 
book “The Evolution of Musical Form,” Miss Glyn says: 
“The nature of rhythm may be defined as ‘the periodic 
quality, pulsative, circling, or undulating, of all movement.’ 

Musical rhythm, therefore, divides naturally into 
three great branches: the pulsative, or beating rhythm, the 
circling, or centering rhythm, and the undulating, or wave 
rhythm. The first has produced the time system 
of music, the second that arrangement of pitch outline 
called tonality, which refers all pitch relations to the tonic 
center. The third, or undulating rhythm, has a movement 
to be found in all the outlines, culminating in the climaxes 
of great musical works. This movement is inde- 
pendent of strict form, having a naturally free irregular 
character, suggestive of the waves of the ocean. The re- 
curring wave is necessarily of a less definite character than 
the recurring beat or chord; it has, strictly speaking, no in- 
cisive point of reiteration, but presents a general condition 
of a recurrence of a former state. To this cause is due its 
independence of stric It may therefore be called 
free rhythm. The charm of a free time idiom lies 
in the ease and unexpectedness of its appearance or disap- 
pearance. Perhaps other figures are woven in, or the 
background of equal time outline is used to carry on the 
movement ‘there is here no law, but a vista of endless 
possibilizies, an immense storehouse over which the com- 
poser’s imagination hovers, selecting intuitively that which 
answers the image forming in his brain. If the figure de- 
peud on the individual mind, so much the more does the 
idiom, and it is precisely the track of this development 
that testifies to the genius of a composer or exposes his 
deficiencies. A perfect development implies a balance be- 
tween strict and free form which answers exactly to the 
underlying emotional condition of which it is the utter- 
ance. There will be just so much strict and so much free 
as is needed to awake the right feeling, and this not by 
any process of calculation, but, as it were, by the grace of 
God. This marvelous balancing of manifold opposing fac- 
tors into a consecutive organic whole is a thing that ac- 
tually transcends intellectual comprehension in detail. Every 
moment the conditions change, the mind is baffled by the 
tapidity of the motion; the factors may be grasped for 
pne bar, but what of the thousand bars that follow, all 
lelating backward or forward to one another? There is 
to parallel to it in any other art, and in complexity of 
jctual form and simplicity of appeal, music, of all human 


extremely attractive 


wave 


form. 


utterances, approaches nearest to the immensity and the 
infinite variety of nature.” Therefore, on this basis of 
thought, Miss Glyn has constructed the form of her com- 
positions, especially predominant in her songs; the form 
is decided by the rhythm, it is not strict rhythm, nor regu- 
lar interval rhythm to which the ear is accustomed, and 
so consequently presents many difficulties to the musical 
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the proportion is new, the emphasis is not always where 


comprehension on a first hearing sequence is new 
one expects it to be, but there is great unity of feeling 
and thought, intention, in each and every song, never the 


suggestion of the chaotic. The music is invariably in har- 


mony with the poem, there is never lacking the atmos- 
phere or mood, and the “sound” of the music and the 
sense of the word agree in a degree quite unusual. If 


any criticism were to be formally made, it would be that 
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there is too much perfection of detail in this latter respect, 
too great an accuracy in the arsis and thesis of note and 
word. The song cycles were entitled “Life,” “A Dream,” 
“The Moor’ ‘Day.” Exceptionally fine the 
composer has penned for these four cycles; those of the 
first, “Life,” “Rhythm,” 
“Joy” and “The Ebb,” all relative to the ethical phase of 
man’s short of world, and suggesting the 
pantheistic belief, as do the other three cycles, also. It is 


and verses 


are four fine poems, “Prison,” 


tenure this 
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In the “Dream” cycle four 
short lyric poems of a sadness of mood were somewhat 
mournfully presented by the baritone, who had little color 
in his tone production and not a very sympathetic voice 
at best. If sung in the proper mood and by one of artis- 
tic sense and feeling it would no doubt be quite a different 
song cycle. In “The Moor” and “Day,” both “nature” 
songs, the composer has caught the entrancing outdoor 
atmosphere, and both cycles were excellently sung by Flor- 
ence Greenwood. In the first named cycle the verses are 
entitled “Morning on the Moor,” “The Stone-circle,” 
“Song of the Rill,” and “Evening on the Moor.” In 
the second verse, as in the song “Pegasus,” there alter- 


a very beautiful song cycle 
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nates the three-four and the four-four time beat, in-every 
other measure, making a kind of long measure of seven 
beats, as the accent naturally falls in the composition 
Once this is grasped both songs flow on smoothly and 
freely. In the “Day” the poems “Dawn 
“Noon,” “Eve” and Here the sug- 
gested with great charm. But, to specialize one slight in- 
stance: where another composer would be tempted te re- 


cycle are “ 


“Sunrise. mood is 


alone to 
rhythm, 
but the 
ebb and flow of the sentiment of the poem, the rhythm 


peat the words of a line, or write for the piano 
bring to balance his or her traditional feeling of 
Miss Glyn goes boldly on, considering nothing 


of the undulating thought more than feeling, and the in- 
flectional value of tone in its relation to word, and both 
freed from the strict rhythmic beat 
invariably found, and to music 


Thus is the setting 


music aS music, it is a 


kind of wholesome emancipation, especially so when as 
in the present time every starveling theme gathered in the 


highways and byways of obscurity and dressed up in the 


dance tune meter is honored by being entitled music! 


nner, 

The Misses Sutro, whose recent two-piano concert at 
Steinway Hall established them more firmly than ever 
in the high estimation of the musical world, have been 
meeting with much success on the Continent They are 
to give a series of concerts in Germany this month and 
in December, and began their tour at Hamburg, where 
they made a most favorable impression and were en- 


thusiastically applauded after each and every number, as 


the Hamburg press announces. It is likely that these two 


talented sisters will return to London for a series of 
concerts in the spring of 19013 
nar 


The second in the series of symphony concerts by the 
Hall Orchestra was 
the soloist was Marie Hall 
forward d' Albert 


some 


Queen's given November 2, when 


The third concert will bring 
Fugen who will play 
d’ Albert 


before a London audience, and no little interest attaches 


the “Emperor” 


concerto. It is years since last appeared 


to his appearance with the Queen's Hall Orchestra with 
which orchestra he has not been heard since 1904. At this 
same concert Max Reger’s “Comedy” overture (op. 120) 


will be given for the first time in England 
Evetyn KAESMANN 
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Reinhold von Warlich Interprets Three Styles. 








German-Russian Basso Sings for Haarlem 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Philharmonic Society at the 








Reinhold von Warlich, the German-Russian basso can- 
tante, who is in America for another season, appeared be 
fore the Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Thursday morning of last week. The singer is a 
scholar as well as a musician, and thus his interpretations 
proved doubly satisfying. His voice is of unusual com- 
pass and its quality is noble as well as musical. The 
bass, or basso cantante, is a most serviceable 
voice, and when combined with brains and taste, its 
possessor has power to move the world. 

Besides Mr. von Warlich, the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society presented the American String Quartet, consist- 
Alberto Bimboni, as the ac- 
The music for the morn- 


musical 


ing of women players, and 
companist for Mr. von Warlich 
ing included these numbers: 
Quartet in C major, op. 33, NO. 3..-cceeccccereereeneenes Haydn 
Elizabethan love songs arranged from manuscripts by Frederick Keel 
.Thomas Morley (1593) 
John Dowland (1603) 
.Robert Jones (1608) 

oe beedeveds ones Tobias Hume (1605) 

Ben Jonson (melody eighteenth century) 


Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover.... 
Flow Not So Fast, Ye 
Go to Bed, Sweet Muse 
Fain Would I Change 
Drink to Me Only. 


Fountains. . 











REINHOLD VON WARLICH 


Sweet Kate Robert Jones (1609) 
On a Time ; bac John Atley (1622) 
Reinhold von Warlich 
Solos for violin with string accompaniment 
Prelude Bach 
Minuet : esesbe . Mozart 
Gertrude Marshall 
Fwo Ballads. ....cccceccvece Carl Loewe 
Herr Oluf (Herder), op. 2. 
Tom der Reimer (Lina Loeper), op. 135 
Reinhold von Warlich 
Quartet, of . eeTeerer ere ie Debussy 


Andantino, doucemeat, ‘expressif. 


Assez vif et bien rythme. 
Dichterliebe (words by Heinrich Heine) 
Reinhold von Warlich. 

In England, Mr. von Warlich made his reputation 
singing the Elizabethan love songs which had been care- 
fully arranged by Frederic Keel from old manuscripts 
in the British Museum. The songs of tender romance 
which were created by the chivalrous swains as they sal- 
lied forth to serenade their loves demand much more of a 
singer than mere singing; such songs require manliness 
as well as romantic ideas on the part of the artist, and 
Mr. von Warlich’s interpretations were most happy. 

The two Loewe ballads are less dramatic than some 
others by this composer; they are, perhaps, two of the 
lightest of his works, but well chosen for such an occa- 
sion as last Thursday forenoon, when the audience con- 
sisted only of ladies who associate the social amenities 
with their music. 

For the musician, however, Mr. von Warlich reached 
his greatest heights in Schumann's “Dichterliebe” cycle 
Here, the poet, the musician, the man of feeling, the su 
preme artist, were each in turn revealed. His voice was 
so responsive, too, but it was by his poetical delivery of 
these masterpieces that Mr. von Warlich’s contribution to 


Song cycle, Schumann 
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the morning will be fondly remembered. Mr. Bimboni’s 
accompaniments were thoroughly musical. The numbers 
by the quartet were excellently played. Miss Marshall, 
for her encore after the Mozart minuet, played the Bach 
air on the G string. Mr. von Warlich sang “Sigh No 
More, Ladies” for an extra number after his English 


group. 

Although the program was long Mr. von Warlich was 
enthusiastically recalled after singing the Schumann cycle 
of sixteen lieder. 

The officers of this excellent society and the various 
committees are named as follows: 

toard of directors—Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, president; Mrs. 
William H. Laird, first vice president; Mrs. Henry Winter Davis, 
second vice president; Mrs. Herman W. Booth, treasurer; Mrs. 
Frank Deacon, recording secretary; Mrs. Julian Nunes Henriques, 
corresponding secretary, 419 West 154th street. Mrs. Frank Little- 
field, Mrs. George W. Best, Mrs. Hamilton Higgins, Mrs. Maurice 
Evans Burnton, Mrs. Ashby Lee Biedler, Mrs. Solomon Le Fevre 
Deyo, Mrs. George E. Steel, Mrs. William Wallace White, Mrs 
Herbert B. Harding, Mrs. William Douglas May, Mrs. E. Benjamin 
Ramsdell, Mrs. William B. Davenport, Mrs. Warren Van Kleeck, 
Mrs. John A. Mason, Mrs. Charles M. Shipway, Mrs. Frederick 
Atherton Duneka, Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Orison Blunt 
Smith, Mrs. Arthur A. Stilwell, Mrs. Thomas Jacka, Mrs. William 
Palmer Horton, Mrs. Merrick Tennent Conover, Mrs. Judson Gre 
noud Wells, Mrs. William W. Clendinning. 

Music committee—Mrs. Frederick Atherton Duneka, 
Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Orison Blunt Smith, Mrs. 
Stilwell, Mrs. Thomas Jacka 

Membership committee-——Mrs. 


chairman; 
Arthur A. 


William Palmer Horton, chairman; 
Mrs. Theron Laurence Carman, Mrs. George Corey, Mrs. Charles 
Weston Demarest, Mrs. William Edward Diller, Mrs. Case Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Ashbel Parmelee Fitch, Mrs. Marshall Laurence Havey, 
Mrs. L. Holbrook, Mary Inslee, Mrs. Warren Aymer Leonard, 
Mrs. Jacob Eugene McMichael, Mrs. Henry Gawtry Romaine, Mrs. 
Daniel De Wolff Wever, Mrs. William Ludwig Youngman. 

Committee of arrangements—Mrs. Merrick Tennent Conover, chair- 
man; Mrs. Frank Overton Evans, Mrs. Charles Milton Ford, Mrs. 
George W. Grote, Mrs. John Bussing Haskin, Mrs. George Dennison 
Hamlin, Mrs. Francis Morgan Leake, Mrs. Zenas Lockwood Leon- 
ard, Mrs. J. Warren T. Mason, Mrs. George Walter Ruddell, Mrs. 
George Wuppermann. 

Entertainment committee—Mrs. Judson Grenoud Wells, chairman; 
Mrs. Henry Clinton Carter, Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, Mrs. Whitney 
Conant, Mrs. Eugene Stewart Hand, Mrs. Hugh Ross Mackenzie, 
Mrs. Seabury Cone Mastick, Mrs. Daniel H. Newhall, Mrs. J. 
Lawrence Phipps, Mrs. Elisha Risley Rich, Mrs. Charles Frank Sul- 
livan, Mrs. James Veitch, Mrs. Arthur Donald Williams. 

Printing committee—Mrs. William Wallace Clendinning, chair- 
man; Mrs. William Gage Brady, Mrs. B. Edward Julius Eils, Mrs. 
William Frederick Hencken, Mrs. Charles Marvin Porcher, Mrs 
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Mabel Beddoe, the English contralto; Flora Schwab, 
pianist, and Paul Dufault, tenor, are announced as the 


artists for the December musicale, Thursday morning, 
December 19. 





Mary Hallock Plays in St. John. 
St. Joun, N. B., November 15, ror2 

Centenary Hall was filled by a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence when Mary Hallock gave her piano recital Monday 
evening, November 11. Madame Hallock’s charming, 
womanly personality with its underlying strength is a 
strong factor in her success, and the individuality of her 
playing is so distinctly her own that no one can be con- 
sidered just like her. Mary Hallock is unique in her 
work and the longer and oftener one hears her, the more 
one comprehends the art of this wonderful woman She 
won her audience more and more with each succeeding 
number, and by the simplicity of her explanations the 
meaning of each intricate composition was made clear 
even to that portion of her listeners who had to knowl- 
edge of music. The Bach & minor fugue (three part), 

“The Skylark” by Tschaikowsky, Chopin’s G major noc- 
turne, “Minstrels,” Debussy and “Rakoczy March” by Liszt, 
were the most appreciated by the majority of her audience 
The playing of the Bach A minor fugue was a revelation, 
and Debussy’s “Minstrels” Madame -Hallock was obliged 
to repeat, a remarkable instance when considered that 
nothing of this composer’s work has been heard here pub- 
licly before. Among the encores to these numbers was 
Mendelssohn's “Spinning Song.” 

Madame Hallock, by the greatness of her art and per 
sonal charm, has won her way to the hearts of St. John 
people. A warm welcome awaits her at any time. To 
Mr. Shipman and his local management congratulations 
are due on the success of their series of concerts in this 


city. AE 2 





“La Gioconda” and “La Favorita” were the early operas 
given at the Mercadante of Naples this season. 
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When William Shakespeare, the London vocal author- 
ity, was in this country last year, he conducted a class 
for a part of the winter in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Shake- 
speare’s work was interrupted through the sudden death 
of his daughter, which called him back to England, and 
this was doubly as only a few weeks before he sailed 
for America Mrs. Shakespeare died. However. Mr 
Shakespeare remained in the United States long enough 
on this visit to deliver numerous lectures on the “Amer- 
ican Voice” and he was even more severe on the speak- 
ing voice than on the singing voice. During his stay in 
New York Mr. Shakespeare was interviewed by the writer 
and in the course of a half hour he said much that was 
of value and interest. He declared, as a teacher of sing- 
ing, that he had had great difficulty with students from 
the Middle West section, where that awful r-r-r-olling of 
the rs, knocking so hard against the palate is a defect in 
the general speech of the people. persons, usually 
Americans, attribute this defect to the climate, which pro 
duces some form of catarrh either of the throat or air 
passage; but, as all persons from the Middle West sec 
tion do not offend by this unpleasant hardness of th« 
voice, it cannot be laid wholly to the changes in the at 
Whatever the Shakespeare said 


sad, 


Some 


mosphere cause, Mr. 
required a much longer time to develop voices marred by 
this hitting of the palate and hard tone quality. When 
communities where this peculiar speaking voice abounds 
usually finds it is due more to 
carelessness than anything else. The American 
mother and father want their sons and daughters to have 
and as a rule such parents care far 
for art than for the higher mathematics and the 
dead languages. Recently the writer attended an affair 
which was wholly managed by college women, all of them 
graduates of one of the higher institutions of learning, 
and almost without exception the voices of the women 
were atrocious, and this did not happen in the Middle 
West, 


are studied, one 


average 


a college education, 
less 


either. 
RRR 

Thomas Farmer, the new American baritone, 
be heard in New York, either in concert or in some ora- 
torio performance. a scholar, a university 
and a highly bred man. 

nar 

In all of the vocal studios Titta Ruffo is the singer most 
discussed at this With one bound the Roman 
baritone has leaped into popularity in the New World 
nner 
Marie Mattield, of the 
itan Opera Company, wears a pin that she values 
than any piece of jewelry in her possession, next to her 
wedding ring. The brooch was presented to the German- 
American singer last summer by the Empress of Germany 
during a féte held in Casse] in honor of the degelates of 
the German-American Teachers’ Association. Madame 
Mattfeld had been chosen to recite some verses written 
as a compliment to her majesty, and later she was intro 
duced to the Empress, the precious trinket being subse- 
quently sent to the singer. The brooch is ornamented 
with the Augusta Victoria crest, set in rubies and bril- 
liants. Many women of high rank airy to do something, 
something deemed worth while by Emperor William’s 
regal helpmate, in order to receive this much coveted 
decoration. When Madame Mattfeld wears the brooch 
she has it securely fastened by two double-catch pins 
Mattfeld has won the regard of the American public by 
her fidelity in performing minor roles with as much care 
and thoroughness as the great stars show in their lead 


is soon to 
Mr. Farmer is 
graduate, 


moment 


Metropol 
more 


On social occasions, 


ing parts. 
nee 
During the tour in Germany last summer with the Ger- 
man-American Teachers’ Association, Madame Mattfeld 


sang a group of songs by composers residing in Amer- 
ica; these included Geheimen,” by Arthur 
Claassen of Brooklyn; “Love in May,” by Horatio Par 
ker of New Haven; “Die Musik der See,” by Dr. Nich- 
olas J, Elsenheimer of New York; and “Oberschwab 
isches Tanzlied,” by the late Bruno Oscar Klein. The 
same program also included “Ganymed,” by Louis Victor 
Saar of Cincinnati, and “Seligkeit” by 
Stucken, formerly of Cincinnati, the ‘nger interpretating 
the Saar and Van der Stucken songs was Frieda Langen- 
dorff. Hugo Kaun’s arrangement of “The Star Spangled 
tanner” in the form of a festival hymn was the closing 
number of the concert which was given in Berlin. Dr 
Elsenheimer accompanied the singers. 


“Ganz im 


Frank van der 


anual 
Mildred Potter, the Minnesota girl with the deep rich 
contralto voice, now a resident of New York, has become 
a music festival favorite and is in demand for oratorio 








performances. Miss Potter of the singers who is 
invariably wanted a second time by the 
society that hears her during the first engagement. 
Potter's voice is contralto, not a mezzo or 
contralto. Bonci and Mary Garden were two of the sen 
sations at the last music festival in N. J., and 
after these stars the festival subscribers vented their en 


is one 
choral 
Miss 


mezzo 


club or 


a true 


Paterson, 


thusiasm on Miss Potter, who came unheralded. ( 
Mortimer Wiske, the music director of the Paterson festi 
vals, is conductor of several clubs in Paterson and vicin 


ity and he has engaged Miss Potter for one of the con 
certs this winter. 

nner 
Bonci is in York he 


but 


When Alessandro New usually 


stops at one of the large Broadway hotels, when it 
comes to dining, the great singer would rather go to the 
apartment of his friends the Valeris, for one of 
Valeri’s celebrated dinners, with spaghetti fit for the 
Italian king as the piece de resistance. Like Madame Tet 
Signora Valeri is renowned for her skill in mak 


Signora 


razzini, 
ing certain dishes, but she is none the less a skillful mis 
tress of bel canto; she is the vocal teacher personally e1 

dorsed by Bonci. The Valeris are Romans; Valeri 
accomplished wife attends to the 


Signor 


translator and his 


is a 





FARMER 


THOMAS 


artistic side of their finely appointed home. In Rome 
Signora Valeri studied piano with Ernesto Consolo and 
voice with several of the renowned maestri 

nur 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, who gave his annual 


New York recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday (Tuesday) 
vening, is a son of the late George Werrenrath, the 
Danish tenor 
nee 

Sara Mesick, for several years identified with Herbert 
Wilber Greene and Mrs. Greene in the work of the Brook- 
field (Conn.) School of Music, spending the season in 
New York. Two days a week, however, Miss Mesick 
teaches the Greene vocal method at Reading, Pa. This 


exceptionally talented young singer (Miss Mesick is 


contralto) is a graduate of Vassar College, and brings to 


her work poise and intellectuality, invaluable assets to a 
teacher. During 1911 Miss Mesick spent the greater part 
of the year in Europe; in London she coached with Georg 


Henry Wood, 
While in Berlin, 
singer coached lieder with Erich Wolff 
America as Elena Gerhardt’s 
Miss Mesick also diction 
spent in Paris. 


Henschel and Sir devoting this period of 


study to oratorio the young American 
who 8s coming 
accompanist next month 


studied during the months 
“un RR 
Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, promises to be the 
next personage to create a furore in New York. Madame 
about the new year; her first New York re 
cital takes place Friday afternoon, January 10 
Emma L 


Culp ts due 


TRAPPER 
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DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 
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BROOKLYN 
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LAST CONCERT THIS YEAR 
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} Popular Program Popular Prices 
LYRIC-COLORATURA 
A- SOPRANO 
Second American Tour 
“A Great Mozart Singer.” Engaged by M Society, Plaza 


zart 


polis Symphony 
Washington, 
columbus, Ohio; 
Keokuk, lowa 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
Ritz-Carlton musicales, ( ‘ol imbia 
D. C., matinee musicales, Women’s Music Club, 
also at Appleton, Cedar Falls. Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St... New York 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons at Carnegie Hall and ten Sunday evenings 
at the Lyric Theatre, New Youn. five Sunday evenings at the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., and in all large cities includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast. 


Musicales, 
Orchestra, 








t R. E. JOHNSTON 


Commercial Trust Building, B’way and q:st St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, ete 
Sesagemest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
organization of importance in America 
Hegiuning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dee. 3d 
ment: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Conmercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:et St., New York 


i SACHS-~HIRSCH 











BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Second American Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festival, 
Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden 
Besagewest: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 


Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 








“r OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, 
Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals. 
Sassgement: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, sesociate manager 


Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:st St., New York 


MME. 
ROSA 


Boston and 


IRENE SCHARRER yous gus 


First tour in America. Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday Concertse—Boston 
Opera House, Sunday Concerts—New York Mozart Society—and at 
Carnegie Hall with Ysaye—Piaza Musicales. Booked at Ritz-Carlton 
musicales, Women's Music Club of Columbus, Obic; Minneapolis 
Apollo Club, lowa City, Oshkosh, Saginaw, Richmond, Montreal! 
Quebec, Pittsburgh. 


Sosaguucets R. £. JONNS TON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:st St., New York 
DR. 


ror LU LEK 


Famous Austrian Baritone 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Bullding 

Broadway and 4ist Street - ° 





New York 


Witiam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerts— Recitals 
Engaged in New York by Mozart Society, Ritz-Carlton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February an¢, Orchestra Hall 
Yesagewest, BE. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Corame: cial Trust Building. B’way and 4: St. New Yor’ 
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Joseph Knecht, Conductor of Waldorf-Astoria 
Orchestra. 
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itel in the world spends as much money 
ic for the entertainment of its guests as does the 
York It is claimed that about 
amount that Mr. Boldt pays for 
He has been do- 
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re of his 
1 number of years. 


remarkable hostelry 
few seasons the direction of the music 
of this establishment has been 
Knecht, one of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Or- 


last 
t various department 
jer the care of J 


g Vv inists of the 
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JOSEPH] KNECHT 


prior to which he held the same position with the 
stra. Mr 
night concerts, given by the en- 
the Waldorf, consisting of some thirty 


Orche Knecht is a splendid 


Sunday 


which not alone 
but many New Yorkers take ad- 
of these 
interspersed with solos by the lead 


ted players, have become a feature 


the onecte af the hotel 


note 
programs 


| 


and 


concerts are very 
he organization 


Vienne « 


( hool. 


by birth, and has all the tra- 
icnnese 


Baernstein-Regneas Greatly Honored. 





er link in the chain of happy events in the life 
eminent New York artist and instructor, Baern 
| W wrought on November 18 last, when 
b his pupils and artist pupils assembled to do 
his birthday The evening was a fare 

teem and devotion to a master. Four 

bers, prepared as a surprise to Mr. Regneas, 

t rection Edouard Blitz, the Belgian 
' be rendered by a choir of over 
\ icent bronze statue of Wagner, 

‘ ll known German sculptor, Muller, on a 

tal, figured conspicuously among the gitts of 

while telegrams were received from all overt 

s, from artist pupils on tour, some im 


thers with various musical produc- 
mpat One could not but be im 
tiful spirit of reverence for a friend 


d the general good fellowship observable 

é rtists present A sumptuous buffet 

in evening which will remain among 

e! 1 memorie f all those who were fortunate 


New York Arion Concert. 


\ Arion wave its first concert of the sea 

evening, November 24, at Arion Hall. A 

idiénce warmly greeted the per- 

w leader, Richard Trunk. The 

‘ Weber’s overture to “Euryanthe” 

e wel need orches The choral 

re th t time at this club, 

\ ly w ng, some of them being so 
neated 

Renée Florigny, who played Chopin’s 

d orchestra, Her execution 

who has thoroughly mastered 

yed Leschetizky’s study for 

which gave her the opportunity to display 

nt tec In “Souvenir d’Italie,” by Saint- 

he showed delicacy of feeling and a fine pianissimo 

Ds Fery Lulek sang most beautifully Wolfram’s 

















“Tannhauser” with orchestral ac- 


baritone voice, of big 
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range and power, with fine ringing high notes, a well 
placed medium and understands the art of perfect phrasing 
and excellent diction. He further delighted his hearers 
with rendition of Heinz Braune’s “Getrost,” Karl 
3usse’s “In Meiner Heimat” and two numbers by Theo 
Schaefer, the conductor playing the piano accompaniments 
with sympathy and understanding. 

The orchestra played for the first time three composi- 
tions by Richard Trunk, the new leader, which were so 
charming as to call out enthusiastic applause from the 
audience, 

The program ended with Richard Trunk’s “Germanen- 
zug,” a chorus with orchestra, rendered with great spirit 
and precision by all the performers. 


his 


Anthony Jawelak, Blind Pianist. 

The following facts about Anthony Jawelak, the blind 
piano prodigy of Pittsburgh, are of unusual interest: 

About fifteen years ago a child was born in Pittsburgh 
who, in mere infancy, displayed remarkable gifts that were 
said to with him. When 
the boy was less than two years of age and on the first 
day that a piano was brought into the home, it is said 
that he played simple compositions by Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn and others quite correctly after having heard them 
but once. Not only, it is claimed, could he play them in 
the original key, but he could transpose them into any 
key indicated 


baffle all who came in contact 


When but a single melody was played or 
sung to him he would improvise an appropriate accom- 
paniment. 

As soon as the child was taught the various keys he 
would state with unfailing accuracy the name of any tone 
or combination of tones that reached his ear. Thus he 
can name the pitch of from eight to ten of the component 
tones say in a church bell or even a dishpan 

When Jawelak was four years old an Eastern concert 
agency asked permission to take him en tour, which was 
wisely declined as it was not the wish of those who had 
him in charge to have him exhibited as a musical freak. 

On account of the extremely delicate health of the lad 
it was not thought advisable to give him musical instruc- 
tion in childhood. But for the past six years he has been 
undergoing a thorough course of musical training at the 
hands of Caspar P. Koch, who was the first to “discover” 
the child. Within that time he has mastered some of the 
greatest works in piano literature. He created a sensa- 
tion recently when he appeared with the Pittsburgh Fes- 
tival Orchestra under Carl Bernthaler and with the Rus- 





MASTER ANTHONY JAWELAK, 
The blind piano prodigy 


sian Symphony Orchestra of New York. On these occa- 


sions he played Grieg’s A minor and the Mendelssohn G 
minor concertos, 





Emma Loeffler’s Engagements Abroad. 


Emma Loeffler belongs in the ranks of well schooled 
prime donne; after filling engaements in Germany, Bel- 
gium and the British Isles, a six years’ sojourn, Miss 
Loeffler is back in her own country and glad to be back. 
She was especially engaged to sing Wagnerian roles at 
Mainz and she also achieved much success singing at the 
operas in Dusseldorf and Darmstadt. She toured for two 
seasons with the Carl Rosa English Opera Company, and 
her experiences in French opera came during her engage- 
ments at Ghent and Bruges, Belgium; she also sang at the 
symphony concerts in Ostend. 

By training and nature Emma Loeffler is a true cosmo- 
politan; she radiates cheer and her hopefulness at- 
tracts good fortune and many friends. Miss Loeffler, al- 


oppress rn semen few =e EW 





though an American of German extraction, speaks French 
with Parisian purity. During her stay in Paris she had 
the privilege of coaching with Emile Artaud, a veteran 
who has discovered the secret of eternal youth. M. Ar- 
taud lived in the house with Rossini during a part of the 
Italian composer's residence in Paris; the Rossini house, 
by the way, still stands. Miss Loeffler delights to tell her 
friends about the stories which Artaud narrates concern- 
ing his associations with the composer of “The Barber of 
Seville,” etc. As both men liked good things to eat, and 

















EMMA LOEFFLER 


as both were passionately devoted to music, their con- 
geniality was nearly perfect. Rossini had a way, M. Ar- 
taud explains, of linking the most prosaic matters with 
music. He often wrote tributes to the vegetables which he 
was going to have cooked for dinner, and then he would 
call in the children in the neighborhood and test their 
ability to read music in which carrots, cabbages, etc., were 
exalted; whenever the little boys were successful in de- 
ciphering the tests, the composer would invite them into 
the kitchen to partake of the delicacies which he often 
helped to prepare. Rossini’s culinary skill was extraordi- 
nary; the old saying that a man would rather do this or 
that “than eat” was reversed in the case of Rossini and 
his friend Artaud, as they would rather eat than do almost 
any other thing, next to their music. M. Artaud also had 
the benefit of studying certain roles with Gounod and thus 
he was recognized as an authority. While in Paris, Miss 
Loeffler also studied with Sbriglia. “La Juive” and 
“Herodiade” were the roles she specially prepared for her 
engagements of French operas in Belgium. 

Miss Loeffler has given her New York recital and now 
she is waiting for some developments which have been 
begun in her behalf. She sings lieder and chansons, but 
prefers opera, and as her training has been in opera in 
four schools, German, Italian, French and English, she 
considers herself ready to accept an opening in any one 
of the opera companies in the United States or Canada. 
Several managers have negotiated with Miss Loeffler and 
so, by next season, if not sooner, she will again sing for 
her own people who have been charmed by her rich voice 
and exceptional histrionic talent. Miss Loeffler, it will be 
remembered, sang one season for Oscar Hammerstein at 
the Manhattan Opera House, 

To see Miss Loeffler on the street or in a drawing room 
one invariably connects her with one of the Wagnerian 
roles. She is the type physically which suits Elsa, Eliza- 
beth or Briinnhilde. She sings these roles and several 
others in the Wagnerian repertory. She has not yet sung 
Isolde, but as she has studied the part, that will come 
later when a few more years have been added to Miss 
Loeffler’s brief span. 

Miss Loeffler is spending the winter in New York with 
her father. She is under the management of Haensel & 
Jones. 





Birkerod Head of Vocal Department. 
Holger Birkerod, the Danish baritone, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, wishes it known that he is at the 
head of the vocal department of the New York Conserva- 


tory of Northern Music, of which Inga Hoegsbro is the 
director. 





GodowsKy at the Metropolitan. 
Leopold Godowsky, the Polish pianist, will play at the 


next Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night concert, 
December 1. 
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The New York Critics | 
Agree Unanimously 
that He is the Greatest 
Violinist Before the 
Public 
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“SAME YSAYE” IS PUBLIC’S TRIBUTE TO VIOLIN 
MASTER 
SELGIAN ARTIST rer Seven Years’ Apsence Has Trrumruant 





“Come Back” ins Carneciea Hawt 

“He's the same Ysaye!"" was a comment heard on all sides yester 
day afternoon at Carnegie Hall when a vast audience heard a great 
violinist, as Eugene Ysaye played here for the first time in seven 


years But even for the great Belgian artist seven years is a long 
time to remain away from a fickle public, especially if im the 
interim there has been a growing crop of most able violinists So 
the question was could he come bac : 

He did. His first appearance on the platform was the signal for 
only moderate applause, and as his program began with one sonata, 





followed by another and succeeded by a concerto, it was casy to 
see that he was not currying favor by means of popular pieces. 
As the afternoon wore 


on enthusiasm grew until at encore time 
he had the aisles t j 


] h admirers, who crowded about the 


blocked wit 


platform, while enthusiasts in the top gallery stopped applauding 
and began shouting approval And it was not a sensation loving 
audience either, for it seemed largely composed of musicians. Al 


hung up his own 
Belgian master 
Ysaye did not play fault- 
intonation, he often 
artists, like kings, 


most every violinist in the city appeared to have 
fiddle and his bow to be there to pay homage to the 
ovation, Mr 
lapses from correct 

great 


But, notwithstanding the 
lessly le had frequent 
blurred passages, he took liberties But 
“can do no wrong.” 

Whatever his shortcomings they disappeared when contrasted with 
his virtues. He played the Vitali chaconne in a manner that was 
emotionally overpowering One felt the bigness of the man more 
then, probably, than at any other time during the recital. Sonatas 
by Veracini and Germiniani were finely played, as was the Mozart 
G major concerto. Then he played two of his own compositions, 
which sounded scarcely more than salon music and did not arouse 
much enthusiasm. The final number was Mr. Saint-Satns’ “Rend 
Capriccioso,” which was stirring in its brilliancy of performance 
\fter that came encores that threatened to turn the recital into a 

mtimuous performanc 

In appearance Mr, Ysaye has » much His thick 
raven hair still tumbles about his « like a lion’s mane, and he 
still has a rebellious forelock that falls over his eyes. He carries 
two violins on the stage, one resting on a chair near at hand in 
case his temperament should snap the strings of the other. For 
he has temperament enough for a dozen gypsy orchestras And at 
the same time he has a manner of repose that recalls the immobility 
of a statue. It is a pity that he was not favored with better accom 
paniments yesterday. But no such warring detail could hide the 
fact that Mr. Ysaye could and did “come back.”—Heraid, 


















EUGENE YSAYE REAPPEARS 
Tue Great Betoran Viourntsr Gives a Recrrat in Carnucig Hatt 


It was evident very soon after Eugene Ysaye had begun to play 
at his recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall that he was stil 
the great artist, the master violinist, that he was on his previous 
visits to America, and that the young men who have arisen in the 
world of art since he was last heard here have still something to 
look up to and to grow up to It is eight years since the great 
Belgian violinist last played in New York, in the season of 1904-5, 
and he then appeared after an absence of half a dozen years 

The ravages of time have had little effect upon the essential 
qualities of his playing, which make him a great master, an inter 
preter in the highest sense. Such a one glorifies and ennobles what 
he touches with the communicating flame of an ardent temperament 
and raises it to the higher levels of art Greater technicians there 
may be, but few who speak with a loftier and nobler eloquence, a 
serener or intenser spirit, when he is at his best. As he plays con- 
siderations of technic recede from the foreground, and the processes 
by which the deeds are done are [he personality of the 
executant is sunk and merged significance of the music; and 
it is as if the listener were { immediate communion with t, 
for its own sake alone 


For his first program 











Mr. Ysaye drew largely upon the musi 
of the elder masters of the violin. He played sonatas by Veracini 
in A minor and Geminiani in B minc both eighteenth century com 
posers, a chaconne by Vitali of the seventeenth century, and Mozart's 
concerto in G major And this music revealed many of the highest 
qualities of his slesiee its breadth, repose and purity of style, its 
incisiveness of rhythm for all the capriciousness that he sometimes 
puts into it—and, above all, the flooding beauty, the singing tone, 
nal poignancy of his cantabile. There are few whe 
f sustaining of such a melody 
many of the sections of 


and the emot 
can so tug at the beart strings in the 


as the adagio of Mozart's concerto; in 

Vitali’s long chaconn« long as it was, and in 4 sense severe, it 
gave the audience the greatest delight r the Siciliano of Veracini's 
sonata 


Simple music this is, much of it, and not charged with the em« 
tional quality, the subjective expression, that modern composers write 
into their music And yet as Mr. Ysaye played it it glowed with a 
kindling warmth and tenderness that transfigured it, while they did 
not harm its simplicity or its noble sweep of line. He was at his 
highest in the beautiful adagio of Mozart's concerto; music of im 
perishable beauty, which he voiced with supreme repose and clo 
quence. 

Much might be said of his large, rich, and heart-searching tone, 
rich in shades of emotional expressiveness, of his broad and sensi 
tive bowing, of his subtle plasticity of phrasing and following of 
the melodic line There were moments when the tone lost its beauty 
and his bow arm its firmness, and certain passages in which his 
tempo seemed unduly capricious; but they were only moments, and 
served not at all to break the spell of his magic upon his listeners— 
the magic of an imposing and dominating artistic personality 

Mr. Ysaye, it must be said, is not equally great as a composer 
and as an interpreter. Two smal] pieces of his own—the kind that 
eminent violinists seem to write in these days instead of the brist 
ling and empty concertos their predecessors half and three-quarters 
of a century ago produced—were not of a sort to impress the lis 
tener with anything at ail [They were calied “Réve l'Enfant” and, 
by somebody's astonishing feat in translation, “Old ." The 
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INGA ORNEWR soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN feu wcornice 


Ensemble Accompanying 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Columbus On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 





MIHR-HARDY 


Address; JOHN BELL, Mgr. 204 WEST 94th ST., NEW YORK 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 





1 West 34th Street - - 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Muste Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Phone, Morning. 7070 





Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 


r , 
The Lachmund Conservatory of Music 
L. M. HUBBARD, Director 
All Branches—All Grades—Preparation for Concert or Opera. 
Pleasant home and chaperonage for a limited number of out-of-town 
students wishing to attend season of GRAND OPERA and SYM 
PHONY CONCERTS while pursuing a course of music study. 


ee Ts ee ADDRESS, 132 WEST 85th STREET 


’Phone, 8769 Schuyler 


Wk DEAN Ee RIiCE§ 


CONTRALTO 


CARI: HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - - 


EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall - - New York 


| LESLEY MARTIN, tet cant 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 


Touring - December 908-14 
Weekes - «February 10-15 


Address all communications to the Business Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 
Building 








New York 
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OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIOLIN Went. 


Recognized as the leading institution for Violin Playing in this 
Country, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuose 
Professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re- 
quired to master them 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 

me to him for personal instruction. 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
roper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
French, German and Italian 

Address; OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie Rappold, So- 
rano, Metropoliten Opera Co.; Mme. ce de Pasquail, 
Soprano, Me yepemes Opere Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chicago Grand era Co. Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, London Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritane, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern. 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, 8o- 
prano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
Jokn Young tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telephone 687 Lenox. 





STUDIO: 6 EAST Gist STREET. MEW YORK 








\ | WASHINGTON jf / - 


The Kenesaw Apartment, 
Wasuincton, D. C., November 8, 1912. 


It was the writer’s pleasure to attend the opening per- 
formance of opera in Baltimore Friday night, November 
1, and to hear a brilliant rendition of “Carmen,” with 
Maria Gay, Dalmores, Armand Crabbe and Jenny Dufau 
as principals. A representative and appreciative audience 
filled the house. 


*Phone, Col. 309%, } 


nner 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra was heard for the 
first time in Washington this season last Tuesday after 
noon (Election Day) and was given a warm greeting both 
on its own account and on that of Dr. Karl Muck, who 
has returned after two years abroad. To say that every 
seat in the house was sold is testimony enough of the 
popularity of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Wash- 
ington. The second matinee will be given on the after- 
noon of December 3. 
nre 
Madame Sembrich was heard in recital today, Friday, 
November 8, and again the house was sold out. A pro- 
gram which would have taxed a much younger singer 
was augmented by four or five encore numbers, which 
were most graciously given. Madame Sembrich had the 
assistance of Frank LaForge and a splendid young Rus- 
sian cellist, Guita Casini. The concert was supremely sat- 
istying. 
a2ana 
Herr de Cortez Wolfungen, who has the endorsement 
of Dr. Karl Muck, will give a series of matinee musicales 


in his studio, 918 Fourteenth street, on Sunday afternoons 
at three o’clock. Herr Wolfungen has also under way a 
large chorus for opera, which he will present later in the 
season, 
neuer 
Mrs. Warner Gibbs, soprano, was the soloist at the 
Election Night meeting of the governing board of the 
Federal Woman’s Equality Association, held in the Red 
Room of the New Ebbitt House, and was assisted at the 
piano by John R. Monroe. 
nme 
William Conrad Mills, tenor, is adding to his well de- 
served reputation as singer and teacher by the high char- 
acter of the songs and cycles he has selected for the musi- 
cal evenings he is giving at the new and popular Fre- 
donia Hotel. 
ume 
Thomas Evans Greene, dramatic tenor, was the soloist 
at the National School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, at 
a recent concert. Mr. and Mrs. Greene have a large class 
of pupils for both voice and piano, quite a few being resi- 
dent pupils. 


; ; aun 

S. M. Fabian is very busy this season, his class at the 
Bristol school being large, while his increasing class at 
the Washington College of Music keeps him on the move. 


Co] J 
S. M. Fabian, Paul Bleyden, Anton Kaspar and Miss 
Goodhue were all in fine form at a concert recently given 
at the Bristol School. Dick Root. 





GRACIA RICARDO'S SONG RECITAL. 


Gracia Ricardo, the American soprano, who has won 
great popularity in Germany for her finished lieder sing- 
ing, gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Thursday afternoon of last week. Her very interesting 
program, including some worth while novelties, was pre- 
sented as follows: 

.Antonio Caldara 


Aria, Come raggio di sol (1678-1763) 
Arietta, La Calandrima (1734-1774) ...ccccsserescavcccssens Jomell: 
Schlummerlied tee . Schubert 
Das verlass’ne Miagdelein .. ° .. Schumann 
Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn,. Schumann 
Veriand mich nilelt.... ccc cccccccvescesccecsnvscess pe eeeees Franz 
Stille Sicherheit Te 
Sonntag Morgen ...+Brahms 
Im Waldeseinsamkeit , ike eS ASerneka s 40st euh oth eae Brahms 
Bie” Gk, OD MEO ins on oc sedicvcccerecctevvencdbsngsancs H. Wolf 
Elfenlied ; ‘<< éhavewie ; . .H. Wolf 
Kight Children’s Songs (t-xt von Pletsch) .........::0. e000: Arenson 
(Manuscript, dedicated to Gracia Ricardo.) 

Guten Tag. 

Auf den Bergen. 

Rom, trom, rataplan. 

Apfel gelb. 

Gehorsamer Diener. 

Trappe, trappe 

Ich kann nicht. 

Grossmutter. 
Te BO Wee Bees. ook kc bde Chaves Ces ns des ceepeceescvasee MacDowell! 
EGG. 0. bob bbc ces dda seteasbs deexibytcceceudn eset etegueaes MacDowell 


.Z. Harris-Reinecke 
.Z. Harris-Reinecke 
.. Thomas Brown 


Seal Lullaby 
From the Rubaiyat...... 
Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary........ 
Madame Ricardo’s voice is pure and true and the more 
one hears of her singing the more one is impressed by her 
vocal and intellectual powers. Some singers have too 
much faith in themselves; Gracia Ricardo errs in the 
other direction; she is too modest, and this womanli- 
ness, so admirable when considered apart from her sing- 
ing, makes her seem a little cold at first; but invariably 
Madame Ricardo warms up beautifully when her program 
is under way, and then one derives the full enjoyment 
from her art, and her art is not something that has been 
picked up here and there in imitation of other singers. 
Whatever Gracia Ricardo does is the result of deep study 
and thought; she is a true artist and a remarkable ex- 
ponent of German lieder, as well as of the early Italian 
airs and the modern French chansons. She has ever been 
a student, and has lived so long abroad that she has 
absorbed the “atmosphere” of each style she interprets 
Last week Madame Ricardo seemed at her happiest in 
singing the Franz, Brahms and Wolf lieder. The fine 
audience compelled her to repeat several of these songs 
The cycle of eight children’s songs, by Adolf Arenson, 
dedicated to Madame Ricardo, was delightfully given; the 
gifted singer entered into each with the zest which indi- 
cated that she admired the songs, which aspire to nothing 
more than what the texts show; they tell their own story 
of childhood and nature, with the domestic touches that 
make them realistic 
Madame Ricardo sang the MacDowell songs with much 
feeling. “To a Wild Rose” (from the “Woodland 
Sketches”), sung to anonymous words, so far as 


the program told, was enthusiastically received. There 
was also great enthusiasm for one of the manuscript 
songs, by Zudie Harris-Reinecke, “Seal Lullaby,” which 
had to be repeated. This song was so much admired 
that several singers in the house made inquiries about it. 
lhe composer was in the auditorium. Madame Ricardo 
has sung the Harris-Reinecke songs both in Europe and 
this country with much success. As compositions they 
have depth as well as beauty. For her final encore, Mad- 
ame Ricardo sang “The Swing” song, also by Madame 
Harris-Reinecke, the text being by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Kipling is the author of “The Seal Lullaby.” 

Carl Deis assisted Madame Ricardo at the piano and 
performed his duties well. The friends who sent flowers 
to Madame Ricardo may wonder why they were not 
handed over the footlights in the usual prima donna fash- 
ion; this custom was not followed because Madame 
Ricardo preferred to have the bouquets sent back to her 
dressing room, so as not to destroy the continuity of 
musical thought. 

Some song recitals are educational 
Ricardo afternoon was one of them. 


events and the 





Musical Events at Columbia University. 

The Department of Music at Columbia University, 
New York, announces the following recitals and concerts 
for the season: 

January 8—Concert of chamber music, Horace Mann Auditorium 
(piano and string). 

January 15—Song recital, Horace Mann Auditorium. 

January 22—Violoncello recital, Horace Mann Auditorium. 

January 3:—Piano recital of Russian music, Horace Mann Au- 
ditorium. 

February 4-——Organ recital with sololist, St. Paul’s Chapel. 

February 11—Organ recital with soloist, St. Paul’s Chapel. 

February 18—Organ recital with soloist, St. Paul's Chapel. 

February 25—-Organ recital with soloist. St. Paul’s Chapel. 

March 4—Organ recital with soloist, St. Paul's Chapel. 

March 11—Organ recital with soloist, St. Paul’s Chapel. 

March 26—-Concert of chamber music, Horace Mann Auditorium 
(string quartet) 

April 2—Concert of Chamber music, Horace Mann Auditorium 
(string quartet) 

April g—Concert of chamber music, Horace Mann Auditorium 
(string quartet) 

April 16— ong recital, Horace Mann Auditorium. 

April 23—Piano recital, Horace Mann Auditorium. 

April 3o—Recital of two pianos, Horace Mann Auditorium. 

May 7—Concert of original compositions (by students of the de- 
partment of music), Horace Mann Auditorium. 


The concerts are open to the public, but the doors will 
be closed five minutes after the beginning of each recital. 
Those who accept the invitation of the university are ex- 
pected to remain in their places until the performance is 
concluded. 





StojowsKi Recital at Von Ende School. 
Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pianist-composer, gave 
a recital at the Von Ende School of Music, 58 West Nine- 
tieth street, New York, 4ast night (Tuesday). The re- 
view will be published next week. 
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Ethelynde Smith, Soprano. 

While a beautiful, well schooled voice cannot but win 
a certain modicum of success, that much desired goal is 
arrived at far sooner if the singer is in possession of a 
normal, well balanced mind which may be used as aid 
during the process of “arriving.” 

Such, then, is the caliber of Ethelynde Smith, the young 
Portland (Me.) soprano, who has not only used her years 








Photo by Mishk ; New York 


of vocal preparation with Clara Tippett, of Boston, to 
excellent advantage, as also her later period of coaching 
under Oscar Saenger; but has so guided her own affairs 
that even in the short period of time she has been before 
the public her roster of engagements is already far in ad 
vance of many artists of longer standing and greater 
maturity of powers. That she has therefore made good 
in all ways is self evident, and this is still further at 
tested by the following list of engagements filled by the 
young singer during the past two seasons: 
191t-t2 ENGAGEMENTS 

Maine Music Festival, October, 1911. 

Rochester, N. H., Woman's Club Annual Concert 

Franklin, N. H., Woman's Club Song Recital (re-engaged for 
1913) 

Alton, N. H., Song Recita 

South Benvick, Me., Woman's Club (Song Recital) 

Auburn, Me., Musicale (third consecutive year) 

Portland, Me., Music Department Woman's Literary Union—joint 
recital with Harvey Whittemore, pianist (fifth consecutive year wit 
this organization). 

Biddeford, Me., Lotus Club Musicale 

Mechanic Falls, Me., Study Club—Song Recital 











Portland, Me Seven concert engagements during the season 
Malden, Mass Old and New Cl Annual Concert 
Lawrence, Mass Woman's Club—Annual Concert 


New York (Waldorf-Astoria) Rubinstein Club—Sixth Musicale 
191213 ENGAGEMENTS 





Haverhill, Mass Concert with Edith Thompson, pianist 

Portland, Me Joint recital with Harry Whittemore, pianist 

toston, Mass (Boston College Club—Commonwealth avenue 
Club House) Song Recita 

Franklin, N. H Song Recital (re-engagement) 

Melrose Highlands, Mass Woman's Club (third appearance 


Melrose) 
Referring to some of these appearances, the press com 
ments are as follows 


Miss Smith has a fine voice, which charmed every one with its 


sweetness and brillianc {f technique Malder Mas 
News 


Evening 








Miss Smith combined a charming per alit with a clear so 
ance power In the aria. from 
wed a wide ge much dramatic 

T Trans 

Miss Smith had six numbers on the program varying from sir 

ple songs to difficult ar She won her idience with her first 


number and held it to the last.—Rochester, N. Y.. Courier 


Miss Smith 
certain joyous 
bird’s, and ver 


most ant ting She the possessor of 





it { ¢, esweet, versatile, full and free as 





ng witl Lawrence, Mass., Telegram 
Meyn in Cincinnati. 

Heinrich Meyn was the vocal soloist at a musicale given 
at “Nestledown,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. Homer A 
Wessel, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 18. Mr. Meyn’'s suc- 
cess was great, and so finely did he sing that several num- 
bers had to be repeated, while in other cases he had to 
sing encores which were as follows: “The Two Grena- 
diers,” “Old French Song,” “Little Irish Girl.” and “Roll- 





L’Heure Exquise,” “Il Neige” and 
“Im Zitternden Mondlicht” were those he had perforce to 
repeat. His regular numbers were 


ng Down to Rio.” 


Feldeinsamkeit Brahi 
Im Zitternden Mondlicht Haile 
Der Erlkénig Schubert 
Un Grand Sommeil Noir Clayton Johns 
L’Heure Exquise Hahn 
Benvenuto Cellini Diaz 
Neige Bemberg 
Requiem Homer 
Young Night 17 ght Home 
The Last Le Hor 
Banjo Song Home 
Lorraine, Lorrair Lor S 


rhe appended press comment is from the Cincinnat 


Enquire 


Heinr M {N y k ( 
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York Mr. Me rR ‘ « 
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King ¥ 
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> per ! mm ex t Kk t 
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e finished 


Arthur Fischer to Tour with Falk. 
Jules Falk begins the second season portion of his 191 
13 American tour on January 7 
one, lasting well into the spring. He will not traverse 


great a territory as last year, which comprised Mexico an 








the Pacific Coast Ihe season’s tour, however, will be 
distinctive, particu on account of the novelty of the 
programs to be presented, which will be devoted to con 


positions for both the violin and the piano, Falk being 


led to adopt this innovation because of an episode of last 





season. At one of his recitals in a certain city he invited 
\rtl Fischer, a young local pianist, to assist him. The 
result was so satisfactory that Falk thought it might b 
well to have a solo pianist as an as ate, and in casting 
about for some one suitable he chanced to mect this young 
pianist. He found that Mr. Fischer had beet ching 


in New York with Frederic Mariner to such good purpos« 
that he was ready to discuss plans of such nature After 
due consideration Falk finally arranged with Fischer to 
become associated with him in a number of recitals 

Falk is well known as violinist in America and Eu 


rope, and is the possessor of a magnificent Strad, whose 


tones have entranced royalty, musicians and music lovers 
His appearances have alwa been greeted by audien 
who appreciate violin musi f a lofty type, artistically 





ARTHUR FISCHER 


presented and interpreted. F 





diately ingratiating himself 
variably giving the impression that he is sincere in pur- 
pose and an artist who weighs success according to the 


merit of his work, not to the comments upon it Fur 


j 
thermore, his playing is of that type which the listener 
whether connoisseur or merely music lover in enjoy 


1 


from a purely esthetical sense; that is, he creates a mood 





and plays with a surety and a sympathy that banish 


thought of technic or other mechani features ass 
ciated with the art of violin playing 
There are violinists who demand attention by rea 





their dazzling execution; others who are noted ! the 
beauty and sonority of their tone, yet others who ar 
renowned for th lel \ t 1 ta 
extensive repertory at pi gious memory EF 
linist has some distinct trait characteris f | \ 
which projects itself more ss promine 

ttrest type ta i 














stener apprehen ! g to the 1 ner \ t 
proclaimed 

Falk understands t t! f tl is t 
factor in playing, and that the ntext of the f t 
is the thing t e |} ent t its n rial struct 
its technicalities The violin in his hand ‘ ‘ 
dium for expression of idea a sen f H 
mission, as an artist, is to « ey the i t 
impression carried away the audience may 
musical ¢ yncept He \ ul exp! of plea 
far more than one of astonishment For t easot 
is an ever welcome visitor and alway ca | m 
a lasting and favorable impression 

Arthur Fischer has been devoting himsel 
to the task of securing executive ability h as will « 
able him to achieve the same end through the mediur 
the piano. He possesses the necessary qualif 


put into practice that which he has gain through stu 


course—that which makes th: 
has a beautiful tone 
ity and a sympathetic t 
conviction 

The tour will 


Hollander Falk, 1451 Broadw Ne Y ork 


Marian David Studying with Seagle. 
Marian David, sister f R I the w 
New York vocal teacher, i Par t f N 
Oscar Seagle. M 





tion with Jo 
frane. She will remain in Paris for “7 * 
which time she will | the mnanist 

' 


Sefore deciding to take ) ‘ tuds nging Wis 


David was a well knowr mpanist ew Yor 


Russell Bliss Sings at Forest Hills. 


ay evening, November 23, R c B 


selections were well received, and the 
respond to encor: ifter each song Mr 
duet with Li » ng and wa 


He is am artist pil of I ra E. M 


“Has Biffkins a good memory 
“Phenomenal He remembers ‘ 
what the music critics said in t 
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Sr, Paut, Minn., November 23, 1912 
\t the econd evening concert of the St. Paul Sym 
Orchestra the soloist was John McCormack, who 
t Che elida Manina” from Puccini’s “La 
Boheme Prize Song” from “The Mastersinger,” 


Hear You Calling Me,” and a 
if Irish dittry Che tenor’s reception, as was to 
rdial His 


many of them were repeated 


ed, was most Irish songs called 
platise, and 
ct [he orchestra played Haydn’s sym- 


as the “Oxford”), 


otherwise known 


josef Suk Scherzo Fantastique” and Saint-Saéns’ 
e Heroique As at the first concert of the sea- 

there was a large audience. Three Sunday afternoon 

erts in the popular course have been given by the 
tra, all of which have been well attended. At the 

ert Arthur Middleton, the Chicago baritone, was 


he t; at the second, Maude | 3ollman, soprano, 
ind at the third Mr. and Mrs 
of New York, a Madame Gadski will be 


it the 


Henry Holden Huss, 

isted the so- 
ymphony concert 

naar 

neert in the Snyder artist recital course 
People’s Auditorium by Gottfried Gals- 


next. evening 


1 hie econd 
ven at the 
n, pianist This was by far the most brilliant piano re 


Galston justified all the 


ita of the eason fully 


flattering reports of his art that had preceded his ap- 


irance here Many musicians from both St. Paul and 


Minneapolis were in the audience, The next recital in 
t irse will present Felice Lyne, soprano, and Van 
Vliet, the Dutch cellist 
a 
t recital in the O’Brien series at the St. Paul 
riven by Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist. The next 


recital in this same course, it is announced, will be given 
by Mary Garden. 
nue 
The Flonzaley Quartet, always welcome visitors to the 
Twin Cities, gave a concert which was largely attended at 
the People’s Auditorium last evening, after a very 
successful concert the night before in Minneapolis. As 
usual, an admirable program most admirably rendered 
characterized the event. Each year with the return of 
these musicianly players their audiences become larger and 
larger. The Quartet is a great favorite here. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the Schubert Club. 
nner 
A series of young people’s popular concerts by the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, given under the auspices of the 
Schubert Club, was inaugurated two afternoons ago at 
the Auditorium with an attendance of fully three thousand 
young people. The initial concert proved such a great 
success that much enthusiasm is being expended on the 
outlook toward the others. Elsie Shaw, assisted by Mrs. 
L. L, Everly at the piano, led a chorus of 180 boys, who 
contributed three well given songs. 
RnRer 
Mr. and Mrs. Huss, who assisted at the third Sunday 
popular orchestral concert, were entertained by several 
people during their stay of some four days. Jessica De- 
Wolf was among those giving luncheons and dinners for 
them. 
RRR 
A most interesting and informal talk upon Beethoven's 
fifth symphony was given by Mrs. Warren Briggs, presi- 
dent of the Schubert Club, at her residence several after- 
There was a large attendance and much ap 
J. McCiure BeEtLows. 


noons ago. 
preciative attention displayed. 





Gracia Ricardo Press Tributes. 
racia Ricardo, the soprano, whose New York recital at 
Hall is elsewhere reviewed in this issue of THE 
her public and 


eA 
M 1. Courier, was well received by 
ng the press tributes to her singing the following will 
be read with interest: 
Riecar rano, whose singing is not unknown to 
\ k a nee wave & song recital yesterday afternoon in 
Hi n her pleasing style and unaffected manner 
pleasure. Her program was varied, 


gave er tener 


r songs by the romantic and modern German 


" " iberal selection of contemporary composers, 
Ar t gh MacDowell’s was the only well known 
re li 
ligence and with an appreciation of the varied 
t wi he endeavored to represent in her 
measure of success. Her diction is good 
phra rally merits praise.—-New York Times, 
( i gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
sudience showed its appreciation by vigorous 
nstances was silenced only by an encore. 
M me R rd " n even soprano voice and seemed always 
elf P a sities in her voice that make it par 
fit re r recital work, and she embodied in her singing 
aa it made her program pleasing It was a long 
prograt t und included an aria by Antonia Caldara, who lived 
t cent! ntury, and an arietta by Jomelli. These she 
ing with great feeling nd the audience applauded her. 
Frat Brahms, Hugo Wolf and MacDowell were 
her ra repres and eight children’s songs by Arenson 
{ the progran New York Herald 
Gra Rk prano, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon 
A« Hall before an unusually large audience Miss Ricardo’s 
ranging from Antonio Caldara’s “Come Raggio 
, gs by Se bert, Schumann, Franz and Brahms 
Hug Wolf \ MacDowell, M Arenson’s “‘Acht 
I ‘ | ‘ cated to Miss Ricardo herself 
| in the Schubert and Schumann songs, where 
iw modulated.—New York Tribune 
f e first time in recital in New York 
\ Ha He program included some 
\ re ! were songs by Schubert, Schu 
\ D> M me Ricardo showed herself to 
t feeling and having a voice of 
S . bably be heard oftener in the future 
New York Evening Post 
Rare r t to New York a cycle of lyrics in manu 
script, d { t performer, more graciously heard than Adolf 
Arensor eight Kinderlieder,” which Gracia Ricardo sang in 
Ac i Ha ‘ ) There was no affectation about 
the pretty child 1 from a mountain mother’s prayer for 
her be t ng of immortality to its grandmother 
—New Y Evening S 
In the matter of sty she is often commendable, and her inter 
pretations are intelligently planned and careful Her program in 
cluded two Italian airs, “Come Raggio di Sol,” by Caldara, and 
“La Calandrina™’ by Jome German songs by Schubert, Schu- 


mant Franz, Brahms and Hugo Wolf; 
Arenson, dedicated to Miss Ricardo, and songs in English by Mac- 


eight children’s songs by 


an eine che ta Ne CRN LN em in es NR 


Dowell, Z, Harris Reinecke, and Thomas Brown. An audience of 
good size was ready with applause.—New York Globe. 





Gracia Ricardo, soprano, gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon before a friendly audience of fair size. Her 
program included songs by old Italian and modern German and 
English composers. Miss Ricardo’s diction in English and German 
would lead one to believe that, despite her Italian name, she is 
American. She is said to have sung with success in Germany.— 
Evening World. 





Gracia Ricardo, an American singer who has spent most of her 
study period as well as her professional life in Germany, gave a 
song recital yesterday afternoon in Aecolian Hall. She has a clear 
soprano voice of excellent quality, and she sang with good taste, 
refined style and musical understanding. Her best work was effected 
in the German songs, in which her diction was clear and telling. 
These were sung without the notes, but in the English numbers 
she was obviously more of a stranger. 

A kinderlieder suite by Adolf Arenson was among the most 
charming things heard on the recital stage this season. Carl Deis 
supplied excellent accompaniments.—Evening Mail. (Advertisement.) 





LATER MINNEAPOLIS NEWS. 
Minxwnearouts, Minn., November 22, 1912 

A truly popular concert was that of Sunday afternoon, 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with Mil- 
dred Potter, contralto, soloist. The Auditorium was 
packed and a number were turned away. Each number 
of the program was heartily encored. The Tschaikowsky 
suite, “The Sleeping Beauty,” was especially effectiye. 
The attractive orchestration of the Dvorak “Humoresque,” 
by Mr. Oberhoffer, is well known to patrons of the or- 
chestra. Mildred Potter has a voice of depth and beauty. 
She sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson 
and Delilah,” with feeling and was most artistic in the 
Page’s song from “Les Huguenots.” Her interpretation 
of “The Rosary,” which she sang as an encore number, 
was delightful. The orchestration of this number is also 
by Mr. Oberhoffer. Rue 


The opening program of the eighteenth season of the 
Apollo Club was greeted by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence Tuesday evening. The program of sixteen numbers 
was varied enough to be interesting and to show to ad- 
vantage the solo work as well as the ensemble. Madame 
Namara-Toye, soprano, was soloist. Her numbers in- 
cluded an aria from “La Boheme,” gavotte from “Manon,” 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” by Dvorak, and “Come 
to the Woodland” by Ferry. 

Rane 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a wonderful program in the 
First Baptist Church, Sunday evening. Lovers of chamber 
music had a rare treat and heard compositions by Tschai- 
kowsky, Haydn and Leclair l’Aine. 

RRR 

The Orchestral Art Society, William MacPhail, conduc- 
tor, gave the first of a series of concerts on Wednesday 
evening. The society, made up of students and lovers of 
music, who wish to become familiar with the best music 


is destined to take an important place in local musical 
circles. Eleanor Pachlev, a popular contralto, and Ralph 
Truman, a seventeen year old violinist, were soloists. 
nme 

The regular Saturday morning recital at the Minneapo- 
lis School of Music will be given November 23 by Direc- 
tor Pontius, who will play record selections from a num- 
ber of operas, sung by Alma Gluck, Tetrazzini, Farrar, 
Alda, Caruso, Bonci, Amato and Ruffo. The recital will 
be preceded by a talk on absolute and relative pitch by 
Mr. Pontius, to be followed by a practical test. The 
regular weekly recital will be given November 30 by Har- 
rison Wall Johnson. A second group of voice pupils of 
William H. Pontius will appear in recital early in Decem- 
ber. Alice R. O’Connell, of the dramatic department, read 
“Merely Mary Ann” at Crystal Bay, Minnetonka, last 
Thursday night. Harrison Wall Johnson, who is an- 
nounced to give a series of Liszt recitals, will give the first 
on Friday evening, November 29. The program will in- 
clude selections from “Annees de Pelerinage,” which are 
to be heard for the first time in Minneapolis. 

Marcaret Distap. 





Josef Lhevinne Surprised. 

The father of the Russian pianist, Josef Lhevinne, is 
conservative, so much so, in fact, that for forty-two years 
he preferred to remain in his comfortable home in Mos- 
cow rather than leave town even for a single day. The 
elder Lhevinne is a brilliant musician and long a member 
of the Imperial Opera Orchestra, giving up the post after 
thirty years’ service to retire on a comfortable government 
pension. 

When Josef Lhevinne was a student at the conserva- 
tory, and later when he accepted the piano chair in the 
same institution, father and son saw one another fre- 
quently, as they were much to each other and fond of 
outings together; but after the Revolution, when Lhevinne 
gave up his position and removed to Wannsee, near Berlin, 
visits home became more and more infrequent. The pianist 
and his wife often urged “Papa’’ Lhevinne to visit them, 
but his invariable reply was that “an old man of seventy- 
five must stay at home; it is not age at which to travel.” 

What surprise, therefore, reigned in the Wannsee house- 
hold may well be imagined when, last September, its mem- 
bers were awakened by a midnight knock at the door, 
and “Papa” Lhevinne stood smiling on the threshold. 
Father and son fell into each other’s arms, and then spent 
the remainder of the night conversing and reminiscing 
and holding what the pianist described in a letter to his 
American manager, Loudon Charlton, as “a symphonia 
domestica, with words and music by the family Lhevinne.” 

Josef Lhevinne returns to America the latter part of 
December, and will enter at once on the three months’ 
tour that has been booked for him. The pianist, who this 
time will bring his wife and boy with him, will have 
to go a great deal of traveling to fill the engagements 
scheduled. His New York appearance will include sev- 
eral orchestral engagements in addition to a Carnegie Hall 
recital set for the latter part of January. 





Irma Seydel with New York Symphony. 

The first of the New York Symphony concerts for 
Young People was given on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 23, at Carnegie Hall, with a program composed en- 
tirely of the works of Beethoven. The concert served 
to bring out a young violinist, Irma Seydel, of Boston, 
a slim girl of fifteen or sixteen summers, who played the 
romanzas in G and F in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt of her making a place for herself in the artistic 
world and of becoming an established favorite among 
American music lovers in the near future. She handles 
her instrument with great ease, her intonation is accurate, 
her bowing alive and crisp, and she produces at all times 
a clear, sweet tone; although the compositions selected 
for her debut did not give much opportunity for display 
of technic, her rendition showed great beauty of tone, 
perfect rhythmic feeling and very artistic phrasing, as well 
as an understanding of the composer’s meaning. She has 
temperament, poetic instinct, fine musical taste and com- 
prehension of the most valuable qualities of her instru- 
ment. Her audience left her in no doubt of their appre- 
ciation and applauded her enthusiastically; after bowing 
her acknowledgments again and again, she was obliged 
to give an encore. This young lady is certainly an artist 
of great promise. 

The program follows: 

Symphony No. 8 in F major. 
Romanza in G. 
Romanza in F. 


For violin with orchestral accompaniment. 
A Turkish march, from The Ruins of Athens. 





OlitzKa with Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

Rosa Olitzka, the noted Russian contralto, has been en- 
gaged by the Brooklyn Saengerbund for a concert to be 
given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 1. This concert will celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of this organization. 
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JOHN McCORMACK’S IMMENSE POPULARITY. 





It was like the discovery of a new star, this finding of 
John McCormack, the Irish tenor. Oscar 
heard McCormack sing in London and when the singer 
was brought over to this country he was a success from 
the first night. His debut at the Manhattan Opera House 
(where he frequently sang later with Madame 
zini) proved one of the happiest events, and ever since 
McCormack has been a potent attraction at the box office 

When Hammerstein Manhattan 
Company, McCormack made his first concert 
America, and this proved immensely successful 
tenor with the silvery 


Hammerstein 


letraz- 


disbanded his Opera 
tour of 
Then the 
engaged by Andreas 
Dippel for the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany and he is still a member of that company. McCor- 
mack has sung at the Metropolitan with Melba in “Tra- 
viata.” His schooling in Milan (where the natural beauty 
of his voice created a sensation) is disclosed in his lovely 


yoice was 


Benham's Success in Europe. 

Victor Benham recently played in Berlin, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Geneva and elsewhere, and, according to various re 
ports received, was accorded an unusual reception. His 
first appearances were in the English Provinces, where he 
played with the Bournemouth, Eastbourne and Torquay 
orchestras. On October 15 he gave his first Berlin recital, 
which consisted of a program devoted to Chopin. The 
fantasie-polonaise and the fourth ballade seem to have 
particularly aroused the admiration of the critics. He 
also played the second and third impromptus, several 
etudes, mazurkas, nocturnes, etc., and at the end of the 
recital, in response to a great demonstration, he added 
three encores. 

The second recital included the Mozart fantasie in C 
minor, Bach’s chromatic fantasie and fugue, Beethoven’s 
last sonata, “Etudes Symphoniques” of Schumann, and 
a long group of Chopin. The enthusiasm was so great 
that Mr. Benham was obliged to add several pieces to this 
list. The Berlin press praised his technic, which was de- 
scribed by the critic of the Tageblatt as “transcendental” 
and his tone as of “liquid purity.” In Vienna his audi- 
ence included many distinguished artists, who joined in 
the ovation accorded him at the conclusion of the concert 

Cablegrams published in the New York Herald, Times, 
World and American of October 19 indicate that Benham 
quite captured the public. 

In 1914, Benham is to America, after having 
fulfilled engagements in England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Belgium and Holland. One of the prettiest 
tributes paid him was in Geneva, where he was tendered 


tour 


a reception, at which he gave an impromptu recital for 
the musicians and students of the Conservatory. 
Press notices follow: 


Victor Benham gave a Chopin recital at Bechstein Hall His pr 


gram was arranged in a most interesting wwner, so that the great 
hI , 


enthusiasm of the public was well rewarded 


Mr. Benham is a pianist with a healthy musical taste and a finely 


developed technic. He played the A flat valse with great verve and 


the F minor ballade 





nd G flat impromptu in a highly artistic man 


ner, the tone and treatment being most plastic The mazurkas were 
also very finely conceived The performance of the C minor noc 

turme was grandly conceived. He had several encores at the end 
of his program.—Berlin Allegemeine Musik Zeitung, October 18, 
1912. 


—_—_—— 


Victor Benham showed himself to be one of the greatest of Chorin 
exponents. He has a superb tone, beautiful technic and a 
Berlin Tageblatt, 


foundly poetic insight October 19, 1912 


An intelligent audience of musical artists and students attended 
the second pianoforte recital of Victor 
listened to his finely accentuated and intimate art 

The musician and artist in Benham stands above the virtuoso 
With him, technic is but a means to the end, so that he is an 
exvellent exponent of the works of the great masters 

By his playing he re-creates and well deserved the great enthusi 
asm shown him. At the end he had a fine ovati Berlin Volks- 
zeitung, October 31, 1912 


Renham October 26 and 


Victor Benham played a Chopin program on October 15 with fine 


conception. He played with tender and intense feeling.—Berlin 
Reichsanzeiger 
Victor Benham gave his second recital at the Bechstein Hall on 


October 26 and played Mozart's C minor fantasie, Bach's fantasic 


chromatic and fugue, Beethoven's sonata Schumann's 
etudes “Symphoniques” and several pieces by Ch adding fine 


encores in response to the demand made by an enthusiastic publ 
He interested us with the fine performance he gave of the above 
works.—Berlin Vossische Zeitung, October 3 
Victor Benham played with great command at his secor | recita 
on October 26 and displayed a remarkable techni It only need 
be added to what has already been said in these columns of Mr 
Benham that his rendition of Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Schubert 
Mozart and Chopin were both spiritually and technically of a very 
high order.—Berlin Allegemeine Musik Zeitung, November 1, 1 


gr2 





The soloist was Vict Benham, wh gave an ideal performance 
of the Schumann concerto. The first movement was played in a 
highly romantic way, the cadenza being a great tour de foree. The 





method of singing roles in both the old and modern Ital- 
lan repertory. 

As a concert singer McCormack’s popularity is tre- 
mendous. In most of the cities where he has appeared 
no hall has been found large enough to accommodate all 
who wish to hear him. With the Hibernian element he 
stands as a god; but all classes and all nationalities are 
just as eager to hear him as the Irish who claim McCor- 
mack as their very own. McCormack’s singing with the 
New York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon of last week, was something of an ordeal, 
but the tenor emerged from it triumphantly winning new 
laurels for his musical crown. He is also to sing with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

McCormack has a long tour of concerts and will, dur- 
ing the season, sing his allotted number of roles with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 


intermezzo was a great delight and the finale has never been play 
with more brilliance, fire and finish 


1gi2 


Buda-Pesth Lieyd, October 23 


Victor 


ponent at a4 


Benham introduced himself as a noteworthy Chopin ex 


recital which he gave at Boessendorfer Hall He 


achieved a great success by the excellence of his playing 
Zeit, October 26, 1912. 


Vienna 


Victor Benham displayed a truly magnificent technic at his Chopin 
recital and showed himself to be a pianist of rare distinction 
Vienna Montags Currier, October 21, 1912 


Victor Benham showed great knowledge as a Chopin exponent at 
his recital devoted to works by that master, He has a highly de 
veloped technic and a remarkable piano talent.—Vienna Reichspost 
October 27, 1912 

Victor Benham gave a Chopin recital at the Bossendorfer Hall 
and played with a highly cultivated technic and great artistic taste 
This highly gifted artist rendered several of the preludes, polonaises 
etudes, nocturnes, ballades, mazurkas and impromptus, and his play 
ing plainly showed an individuality and accomplishment not to be 
found very often in these days of pianistic virtuosity. He created a 
great impression.—Fremdenblatt, Vienna, October a1, 1912 (Ad 
vertisement.) 





Madame Cahier's New York Program. 


Madame Charles-Cahier, the 
of the 


American contralto (now 
Metropolitan Opera Company), will sing the fol 
lowing program at her recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday af- 
ternoon, December 2 


Piangero mia sorte ria (recit. and aria from Julius Caesar). . Hande 

Cieco se finse amor Pignatti 
Selve amiche . Caldara 
Ariette (Admeto) Handel 
Nachtigal! Brahms 


Spanisches Lied jrahms 


Feldeinsamkeit Brahms 
Nussbaum 


Schumann 
Auftrage Schumann 


Robert Fischoff 
-Ossip Gabbrilowitech 


Lied der Ghawdze 
Erinnerung . ‘ 


Ich stehe gelehnet an den Mast Ossip Gabbrilowitsch 


Les Larmes 


: I'schaikowsky 
L/’Angelus, Melodic 


Populaire de Basse Bretagne 
La Pluie ‘ sinea ; A. Georges 
Lamento Provengal . , . Paladilhe 
L'Amour viens rende a mon dime, from Orphée (Act I) Gluck 


Victor Harris will be at the piano 


Welsh-Sutor Management Announcement. 

The Welsh-Sutor management, of Philadelphia, is fill- 
ing many engagements for its artists Edward Shippen 
van Leer, tenor, sang in a concert at Germantown, Pa, 
November 10; in recital at Alexandria, Va.. November 
15; as soloist at the Drexel College alumni concert, Phila- 
delphia, November 22 He will be heard in concert at 
Oxford, Pa., “The 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, February 11. 

At a concert of the Iris Club in Lancaster, Pa 
cember 


November 28, and in Creation” at 
, in De 
(date to be announced later), Carol Perot, so 
prano; Helen Reed Alexander, harpist, and Henry Gur 
ney, tenor, will be heard in a program of old and modern 
Irish songs Jeannette Turner Brownell will give a lec- 
ture secital at the Woman's Club, Media, Pa., January 15, 
and will tour throughout the South from January 16 to 
March 1 


Garrigue Pupils Sing for Cameo Club. 

Helen Axe Brown, dramatic soprano, and Enrico Ales 
sandro, lyric tenor, both pupils of Esperanza Garrigue, 
sang for the Cameo Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thurs- 
day evening, November 21. Miss Brown sang French 
songs by Bachelet and Widor, and for her encore re- 
sponded with Rubinstein’s “Good Night.” Mr. Alessandro 
sank “Celeste Aida,” from Verdi's opera, and for his en- 
core gave “La donna e mobile,” from “Rigoletto.” Later 
the tenor joined in the duet from the first act of “Faust” 
with Robert Cavendish, basso, a member of the Garrigue 
Grand Opera Quartet. 





Whose New York Debut 





Was Made Nov. Sth 
Is Now Touring the West 


NOV. 25, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

NOV. 26, Boulder, Colo. 

NOV. 29, Sheridan, Wyo. 

DEC. 2, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

DEC. 3, Denver, Colo. 

DEC. 6-7, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
DEC. 8, Chicago, Ill. 

DEC. 12, Kansas City, Mo. 








Engagements in St. Louis, Toledo, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., follow, before his appearance 
with New York Philharmonic, Dec. 22. 
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Municu, November to, 

Ossip Gabrilowitch’s series of four symphony concerts 
in this city with the Konzertverein Orchestra began last 
evening. The soloist was Pablo Casals and the program as 
follows: Dittersdorf, symphony in C major; Haydn, con- 
certo in D major for cello; Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Sche- 
herazade”; Sant-Saéns, cello concerto in A minor; Sme- 
overture to “The Bartered Bride.” The Dittersdorf 
symphony was announced as a first performance and it 
is the first time that it has been heard on a 
program for manly years 
Gabrilowitsch makes steady advances as a conductor Last 
evening he led his men with an authority and command 
which might be envied by a conductor of ten times his 
experience, and the prophecy which I made at the very 
beginning of his work at the desk—that he would soon be 
reckoned among the very first in this branch as well as 
among the pianists—is bound to come true. The Ditters- 
dorf symphony was given a clean, straightforward per- 
formance. It is, rather dry fodder for the 
and did not get much applause. But after 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gabrilowitsch 
was tendered a real ovation, being recalled no less than 
five times. And he well deserved it. I have not heard thé 
Konzertverein Orchestra play so well before as it did in 


Igte 


tana, 


undoubtedly 


symphony concert a great 


however, 
modern taste, 


the magnificent suite of 





e ry 
Nia 























YSAYE AND CASALS IN A DOUBLE CONCERTO. 
(Th. Fasche in the Wiener Konzertschau.) 
this and in the Smetana overture. There was not one 


one single nuance in the wonderful coloring, 
and the Bohemian 
was given with a fire and rhythmic dash which 
with it. (By the way, I wonder if 
there were not some lingering strains of this overture in 
Puccini's head when he wrote the short fugato introduc- 
“Butterfly.”) Pablo Casals played the two con- 
can play. If it is possible to use the 
word “perfection” anywhere, then the proper place to ap- 
ply it is in connection with this man’s cello playing. With 
apparently an utter absence of effort of any kind he does 
everything possible with his instrument. How fresh the 
Haydn concerto sounded with Casals’ wonderful playing 
and Gabrilowitsch’s discreet, tasteful accompaniment! 
The soloist was recalled again and again. All in all, this 
was a splendid concert and one that promises much for 
the remaining three of the series 
unre 

Che annual series of twelve subscription symphony con- 
the Konzertverein Orchestra, with its regular 

Ferdinand Léwe, began October 28, with the 


single effect, 
which was missed in the Russian work, 
overture 


swept everything 


tion to 
certos as only he 


certs of 


conductor, 


following program: Strauss, “Aus Italien”; Liszt, con- 
certo in E flat major (Eugen d’Albert); Brahms, first 
symphony. The two orchestral works were excellently 
performed and well applauded, especially the Brahms 


but it was evident that people had come to 
hear Eugen d’Albert, who made his first appearance for 
many years in this city. It. has been said many times in 
the last year that d’Albert is not up to his old form as a 
player. I can only answer that, if this is true, he must 
have been something more wonderful than I have ever 
heard in his youth. There may be some other player who 
can make this fustian concerto of Liszt’s sound like real 
music, but it has never been my luck to hear one. D’AI- 
bert played with a fire. dash, and temperament which car- 
ried everything before them, and almost convinced one 
that the composer really had something to say. There 
were innumerable recalls. 
zneRre 

Ferdinand Léwe has arranged very interesting programs 

for the symphony concerts of the Konzertverein Orches- 


symphony, 


eS madame Baa x! RAASAP 9. 


tra this winter, of which the aforementioned concert was 
number one. Among works to be heard for the first time 
in Munich are Weingartner, “Lustige Overture”; Reger, 
“Konzert im alten Stil’; Paul Juon, triple concerto for 
piano, violin and cello; Korngold, “Schauspiel Overture” ; 
Bernhard Sekles, “Kleine Suite”; Wilhelm Mauke, “Sur- 
sum Corda”; S. von Hausegger, “Natur Symphonie”; 
Felix Gotthelf (Wien), two songs with orchestra. On 
March 3 there will be a memorial concert in honor of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Wagner’s birth. 
a ed 


Sascha Culbertson gave his annual Munich recital since 


my last letter was written. He played a Grieg sonata, 
Vieuxtemps’ concerto No. 1, the Bach chaconne, and a 
concluding group including the Paganini “God Save the 
King” variations. Culbertson is not only a master of the 
violin with, a technic any other player 
of the present time, but he also is a musician. And just 
on that account he must take care not to let that part of 
the public which is always ready to applaud high and lofty 
tumbling on the violin mislead him into playing too much 
brilliancy trash. A Vieuxtemps concerto (especially with 
piano accompaniment) and the Paganini variations are 
plenty bad music for one program. Everything he did 
was finely done, and the Bach chaconne proved my con- 
tention that he is not only a violinist but also a musician 
There was a great deal of applause, and many recalls 
were heard at the end. As one of the encores he played 
Hubay’s dainty “Zephyr” with unsurpassable grace and 
charm. Otto Nikel, of Vienna, proved a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory accompanist. 


unsurpassed by 


nner 


On the same evening Felix von Berber appeared here 
for the first time this season, playing three concertos with 
the Konzertverein Orchestra. I could hear only the first 
one, Brahms’ in D major, before going to the Culbertson 
concert. Berber is a player of sterling qualities. His 
playing of the first movement—for me one of Brahms’ 
most inspired productions—was very, very fine. The sec- 
ond movement, too, was splendidly played. The third 
movement sounded just a trifle too tame. The big theme 
at its beginning must be announced with a strength 
and brutality which sounds as if all the strings were 
going to be rubbed off the fiddle. A very fine perform- 
ance, however. I was sorry not to be able to stay to hear 
the artist play the Beethoven concerto, which ended the 
program. 

neRre*e 

Otto Wolf, lyric tenor at the Royal Opera, gave his 
annual recital last Friday evening, singing songs from 
Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, Hans Pfitzner, Wilhelm 
Mauke and Strauss. Wolf is the possessor of a very 
beautiful tenor voice, well schooled. In legato singing—a 
point where most German tenors fail—he is especially 
good. He was heard by a large audience and was obliged 
to repeat Mauke’s “An mich” and gave Strauss’ “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung” at the end. Dr. Hans Rohr accom- 
panied well. Prof. August Schmid-Lindner, who plays on 
the piano, assisted and performed two Beethoven numbers 
and a Liszt rhapsody in his usual ladylike style 

eee 

It is a shame that Arnold Schénberg does not write 
farces instead of music, for he is sure to have a great 
laughing success whenever his works are produced. | 
am very sorry that I was not in town to hear his “Lieder 
des Pierrot Lunaire,” which were done here the other 
evening. All those present with whom I have since 
spoken assure me that they have not laughed so heartily 
for years. I had a good time, too, two years ago when 
the first Schénberg concert was given here. There was 
a notice in the editorial column of Tue Musicat Courter 
for October 30 which gave the impression that the Munich 
performance was the first hearing of this work. That is 
It was done twice—once privately for critics and 
once for the public—in Berlin during October, and was 
also heard in Vienna before the Munich production. Ii 
it had been a first production, I should have taken pains 
to be there, for, as my Paris colleague, Mr. Patterson, 
wrote in that same number, “the efforts of Schénberg 
and Scriabine may, for all we know, be really the vague 
prototype of the art of the future.” By the way, though 
I should hardly class Scriabine with Schénberg. Schén- 
berg once exxplained to me that his theory is that th 
composer must “listen inside of himself” (“nur nach 
innen héren”) and write only what he hears there. The 
only trouble with that is that one is so apt to mistake the 
rumblings of the digestive organs for the beats of the 
heart. 


not so, 


Kate Liddle, the singing teacher, promises to have a 
very busy season. Miss Liddle, who may be described as 
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the “deaness” of the Munich American colony, starts off 
with a large number of American and English pupils, 


among whom may be mentioned: Eleanor Bushnell, of Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA 
Morristown, N. J.; Vivian Smythe-Martin, New York; wiLLIA Assisted a ' 
Anna Milburn, Seattle, Wash.; Renee and Gwendoline souaree Sueens, Raat 


Blackburn, London; Margaret and Ethel Graydon, Cin- 


cinnati; Esther Forsythe, Cedar Rapids; Martha Fox, Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
Oskaloosa, Ind. Miss Liddle recently gave her first big j D RK PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
} tea of the season, at which over fifty persons were pres Metropolitan Opera Co 

ent. The guest of the afternoon was the pianist, Jan ANDRE BENOIST, Pianist 


Sickesz, who played a number of the compositions which 


he is to perform at his first recital of the season here, Mme MARY HALLOCK 
next Tuesday evening. Later Miss Liddle will give a re he 7 

; J , A Pianiste of Power, Poetry 
ception for one of her pupils, who has already made an and Personality! 


excellent impression on the concert platform, Sarah 


Y Wilder. Miss Wilder will appear in recital in a number DAVID BISPHAM 
of the larger German cities during the coming season BARITONE 
zee Assisted by 

! am sure | don’t remember which Olga is which, but HARRY UM. GILBERT, Pianist 


















































r : 
or rat » Oleg oc 5 . , 
‘ | just want to remark that the Iga whe claimed that the Exclusive Management: FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy Street, ~ Chicago 
\ other Olga was mistaken in speaking of an “Emperor of 
Germany” is perfectly correct. There is a “Deutscher 
Kaiser” but there is certainly no “Kaiser von Deutsch — 
land”—in English, a “German Emperor” but no “Emperor The Scharwenkas in Toronto the orchestra plays the accompaniments f number of 
4 : ” ad ‘ 
mi of Germany The explanation is altogether too involved rl , I ; concertos during the year. For exampk ist year it did 
i . . i accompanying picture, snappe in yronto, Lana : 
for this space, having to do with folk and political his ; ae oO aioe ani 5 tai the following piano « ertos Ma ' D mi 
. da, shows Xaver Scharwenka and Madame Scharwenka 7 , . =" 
ij tory, but the fact is a fact. And 1 want to come to the Chopin F minor, Liszt | it. Scharwenka B flat mit 
4 rescue of the “hepatica” lady, too. No wonder that those Saint-Saéns G min Ischaikowsky B t mi ! 
it ’ 
‘ city birds in THe Musicat Courter office had never heard Mendelssohn Violin ¢ rt FE minor, and the Gu 
ip of the hepatica. Nobody expects it But | have known mant First Symph f rgan and orchestra The or 
the flower and the name ever since I was a very little hestra played the entire incidenta t Senior 
i shaver, and to the best of my knowledge and belief the Class production of “Midsummer Night prone a 50 
4. name is in Common use in the New England States. | June, and this year will play the Sullis nu writte 
was born and “riz” in Massachusetts and it was always for Shakespeare's “Tempest 
my mother’s great delight to go out into the woods sur eee 
§ rounding our little home town at the first signs of spring Twenty-five members of the Cor utory ty ha 
f to hunt for the hepatica, as Katherine Wallis states in her purchased season tickets for the Symphony Course in 
v4 ‘ ’ 1 rT} 
letter, the first spring flower to appear Liver-wort! Cleveland. The course embraces ten concerts, the The 
Ugh! Botany is not poetry and | prefer with Miss Wallis dore Thomas Orchestra giving four and the ther y the 
to stick to “hepatica.” : six leading orchestras of the country The soloists are 
mRe THE SCHARWENKAS CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA IN especially fine, and the whole irse promises to be the 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari is still in Venice, finishing the rORONTO est that Cleveland has ever had 
composition of a two-act light opera to a book taken : 
from Moliére’s “L'amour medicin.” He will soon come Frank S. Welsman, conductor of the Toronto Sym 
‘ sviouere § se ou neaici! e i soo! cu -4 
x ; Zimbalist Scores at Metropolitan. 
, phony Orchestra, and Henry Lantz, th ng ter P 
to Munich to do the instrumentation and it is hoped to ’ ; the song writer . 
1 i : Zimbalist’s succes t the New York Metropolitan (| 
get the work ready for production at Strassburg under - - : 
; : ’ era ouse at the Sunday night neert of November 
Pfitzner in the early spring Grace Kerns’ Many Dates. Pa \ : , 
was most ri int every wa t opular price the 
nee Grace Kerns, the soprano, who is under the manage hi 4itorium t} M litan O ti 
. , a ae . zs , i auditoriu of T etropolitan pera 18 wa 
: Sixteen to one is about the right odds for a bet that ment of Walter R. Anderson, New York. is entering upon Hed to it | t t } 
“ . hillec oO its ca ty, th vON thee itement « wing t 
no law will ever be passed in Germany reserving “Par a very active season, as may be readily seen from the fol { ] ; I 
= . ‘ . S k , . : . 1s reported, receipt tf a trifle ove $4,000 
sifal” especially for Bayreuth. America must not think lowing list of December engagements to be filled by the i “he ’ 
: > ; et diate result was Zim t's engagement for tw dditiona 
that all the clever politicians are at home—not by any popular singer: M . : : 
: ; ; etropolitan ppearances ms selection a : st t 
means—and the dear “peepul”’ are just as dear to the December 1—Elks’ Memorial, Jersey City i Mises : 
ee . ‘ - sD : Ny oe , New York Symphony for December 8, in addition to ap 
politician’s heart here as there. The “peepul” want “Par- December 3—Apollo Club, Brooklyr ! ' " » of hill 
- - “ , 1 a . pearances already n mced with th Phiiharm 
sifal” and they will get it. Only I hope they will put December s—Mendelssohn Club, Albany, N. ¥ : : 
; , , : : December 1o—Simpson, N. J ciety and the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, and the a 
i the blame on Wagner and not on the politicians after ' 
3 Decembe 3-—~Metropolitan Life Ins nee Glee ¢ New Y ranwement of a pecial or estra ert f | ¢ 
| bed J > 
f they have got it The general impression that “Parsi December 14~—Orpheus Club, P , ; 3 % 
hie ; : ' . ' 14, when the violinist w me assiste y N bran 
A fal” never has been performed except in Bayreuth is also December 22—Yonkers, N. ¥ Elijal 1 , 
< 1 , ; if s orchestra Comment } ré 
erroneous. It was performed several times at the Royal December 26-—Oratorio Society, Worcests phe he M . , 
ee ing at the letropolitan ‘(pera ncert tt OW Yor 
ie Opera here (eight times, I believe) under the reign of Herald , ,; 
if . . erTrak Said 
i Ludwig II, but they were some of the famous private Margarete Matzenauer Due Next Month. 
wy performances at which the king alone constituted the Margarete Matzenauer ntralto of the Metropolita: ’ , 
i | g nz , i i ropolita ; z 
whole audience. Afterward Munich bought a gold brick 
by exchanging the performing rights of “Parsifal” for , Phere F 
4 the a right to perform Wagner's early work “Die arts of his } 
: Feen,” red€rving, as | am informed, the right to perform : f " 
“Parsifal” one year before it became free for general - 
production. That is, Munich has the right to produce . 
‘Parsifal” during 1913, but out of respect to the com é 
poser’s wishes will in all probability make no use of this ‘ 
privilege ‘ 
Ree, Fimbalict” 
’ Zimbpaiist $s s&s nd tour 
rhe latest novelty at the Opera is Waltershausen’s cg 4 
e 2 ispiciously it sensat y e t 
Oberst Chabert,” which has had great success through - P . 
ia . . “" ( harit 1 wy ‘ t t ‘ 
i out Germany. Here, too, it was very successful The oe 
a e . tt the eT tr 
; book, prepared by the composer after a tale of Balzac’s, 


impresses me as being too monotonously tragic, there 





being no relief at all in the three acts, but it is well made Godowslky Recital. 








The music is good, the big quintet at the end of the sec ; eopold G | - played twice with the Ne 
ond act and the whole of the third act really rising to Opera Company, and as aaa, Yuvess) Featane, 1 York PI harmonic Societ at Carnegie Hall last weel 
‘ . sate tenor, are due in New York early in December ; m 
considerable heights. It is the first operatic work of this will give his first New York recital in Carnegie Hall th 
: young Munich composer and promises a great deal for : afternoon (November 2 The pianist will play the ' 
the future. Maude Fay, the American soprano, in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. lowing numbers 
leading woman's role, and Brodersen as Chabert, won Ooratis, Obio, Novemt al , 
individual triumphs. H. O. Oscoon The Conservatory Orchestra of the Oberlin Conserv ‘ St 
* tory of Music recently played at the weekly recitals a ba 
Isabel Hauser at the Belesce. part of the Gric g “Peer Gynt” Suite, and the overture and ; 
nocturne from Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's it 
Isabel Hauser and the Saslavsky Quartet will give the Dream” music. The orchestra. which is made up almost "a EY ‘. 
i j first of two concerts at the Belasco Theater, New York exclusively of students of the Conservatory, is under the Symphor 
fT Sunday evening, December 8 The program includes the lirection of Dr. George W. Andrews. It forms a very Leopold ¢ 
it Mozart trio in G major, for piano, violin and cello; the valuable part of the training of the pupils. who have th ee 
César Franck sonata for piano and violin in A major, and anitity to become members. Besides the full band of Guest (in backeround to hoste W 
the immortal Schumann quintet strings numbering thirty-five. the orchestra has two flutes your husband fairly detested violin playing 
meerncieoaitiananaiann two clarinets, trumpets, horns and kettledrums. The other now complimenting the professor 
The Monnaie in Brussels opened its doors with a re parts are adapted from the score to the large organ in Hostess. “Yes, but just notice what 
j vival of Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys.’” Proserpine,” by Saint- Warner Concert Hall; this aids greatly i: giving proper him The poor professor won't be al 


Saéns, is to follow balance to the orchestra. In addition to its regular work ote for weeks New York World 
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\ f PHILADELPHIA jf / 


pe_pntA, Pa., November 22, 1912. 
The Philadelphia Pebarsesans gave its seventh pair of 
iphony concerts on Friday afternoon, November 22, 
y evening, November 23, in the Academy of 
Music [he program included Elgar’s symphony and 
Wagner's “Rienzi” overtur¢, “Lohengrin” prelude, and 
1isermarscl The contrast between the new British 
the familiar German composition was strikingly in- 
Leopold Stokowski’s credit and due to 
erous and progressive ideas of program building 
that he gives us Elgar. The varying moods of the work 
were gratifyingly revealed by the conductor's definite and 
elicate phrasing. Mr. Stokowski hears his choirs, and 
uous feature in the program of the orchestra 
becoming a unit, responsive to the 
director’s interpretation and beat. At the coming pair of 
oncerts the program will be devoted to modern French 
ind Leopold Godowsky, pianist, will be the soloist 

| a 

The first of the series of six popular concerts arranged 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra was given in the Academy 
of Music on Thursday evening, November 21, The pro- 


, 
resting. It is to 


t1 1 conspic 


that each choir 1s 


gram appeared as follows 
, y Wives of Windsor .Otto Nicolai 
Piar cert E flat ‘ ‘ Franz Liszt 
Dorothy Goldsmith 
V Leo Delibes 
Prelude to Act III, Lohengrin Richard Wagner 
Printem mmence, from Samson nil Delilah 
Camille Saint-Saéns 
tidille, from Carmen cotseosevbad George Bizet 
Zipporah Rosenberg. 
Overture, William Tell oenccenwcetae Gy ee 


All the numbers gave great pleasure and there were 
happy surprises in the way of encores and the orchestra 
was revealed as a virtuoso body in music lighter and 
brighter than at the regular concerts As time goes on the 
opportunity that these concerts give to the 
Philadelphians and other new comers 
vill be more adequately recognized. In Berlin and Dres- 
den this opportunity has long existed and the work done 


value of the 
oung and talented 


here by the management cannot be overestimated. The 
artists at this first concert were well known 
Dorothy Goldsmith is very young, very 
earnest and thoroughly trained. Her interpretation and 
execution of Liszt's concerto in E flat was excellent and 
she was most cordially received. Miss Rosenberg is a 
sang both selections 


Assisting 


Philadelphians 


mtralto with a fine voice and she 


with feeling and responded to insistent encores 
meme 

fhe Manuscript Music Society gave its first private 

neert on Thursday evening, November 21, in the Musi- 
al Art Club Rooms, Seventeenth and Chestnut streets. A 
program of unusual merit and interest was presented and 
ncluded a concert allegro for string orchestra, harp and 
two horns, Hedda van den Beemt; piece for violin, Arthur 


songs, W. W. 


Foote; three piano pieces, Stanley Addicks; 


Gilchrist. and Agnes Clune Quinlan 


nner 
John Thompson, a pupil of Mauritz Leefson, of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory, gave a concert in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday evening, November 20. His 
gram was admirably arranged and his playing delighted 
sunt of this recital appears on an- 


pt 
} 


audience An acct 
nrnre 

organist, and director of the St. James’ 

Twenty-second and Walnut streets, gave 

mn Sunday afternoon, November 17. Ful- 

Waldo played some violin solos 


S. Wesley Sears 
Church Choir, 


un organ recital 


ae se 
Cecile Ayres, pianist, will be heard in joint recital with 
nklin iIding, violinist, in Witherspoon Hall, Decem- 


Miss Ayres is a talented Philadelphia girl, who will 
red from last season with unusual pleasure. 


Mr. Holding, another American artist, is a brilliant per- 
rmer 
RRR 
Evan Williams, the concert tenor, will give a recital in 
Witherspoon Hall, under the auspices of Welsh Church 


Choir, on Tuesday evening, November 26 
neRe 
Maude Sproule announces a song recital, with the as- 
sistance of Nicholas Douty, at Griffith Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 26 
mReR,R 
Under the patronage of several prominent women, Mor- 
ris Brown, a young violinist of Philadelphia, will give a 
recital in Witherspoon Hall on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 27. Mr. Brown has never been heard in recital 


fee ee en A rae g ee 


before, and will be aided by Mrs, William H. Greene, so- 
prano. 
nee 
Edwin Evans has been engaged by the Norristown 
Choral Society for its performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” on February 24. 
nner 
Wassilli Leps gave a most interesting talk on “Opera 
in English,” with illustration, at the Matinee Musical Club 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 109. 
RnRe 
T. Carl Whitmer will give a recital of his own com- 
positions in Estey Hall on the evening of December 5. 
Mr. Whitmer will be assisted by Sue Harvard, soprano; 
C. E. Mayhew, baritone, and Clarence de Vaux Royer, 
violinist. 
nearer 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs has issued invitations to meet 
Leopold Godowsky on Friday evening, November 29, at 
the Combs Broad Street Conservatory, 1331 South Broad 
street. 
nRe 
Madame Schumann-Heink, assisted by Eduard Collins, 
pianist, will give a recital in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Thursday, November 28 
mReR,R 
The Matinee Musical Club gave its second charter 
luncheon in its club rooms, The Roosevelt, Twenty-second 
and Chestnut streets, on Wednesday, November 20. Mrs. 
Leopold Stokowski and Eleonora de Cisneros, of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, were the dis- 
tinguished guests of the occasion. The affair was notable 
for its charming social atmosphere and effective arrange- 
ments and appropriate remarks by the president, Mrs. C. 
C, Collins, and her guests. 
nee 
Luther Conradi will give a piano recital at the Baldwin 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Friday, November 20. 
neuer 
The operas given by the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company during the week November 18 to 23 have 
been Ambroise Thomas’ “Mignon,” with Teyte, Dufau, 
Clement, Dufranne, Warnery; director, Marcel Charlier; 
Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet,” with Titta Ruffo in the title 
role, with Eleonora de Cisneros as Gertrude; director, 
Campanini; Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” with Lillian 
Nordica, Eleonora de Cisneros, Charles Dalmores, Clar- 
ence Whitehill and Henri Scott; director, Campanini; 
Verdi’s “I! Trovatore,” with Gagliardi, Gay, Titta Ruffo, 
Zenatello; director, Campanini; Wolf-Ferarri’s “Jewels of 
the Madonna,” with White, Berat, Riegelman, Sammarco, 
Zenatello, Daddi; director, Campanini; “Cavalleria,” with 
Heyl, Berat, and “Pagliacci,” with Titta Ruffo, Gagliardi, 
in their farewell appearance; director, Campanini 
RRR 
The Metropolitan Opera Company gave Wagner's 
“Tannhauser” on Tuesday evening, November 19, with 
Fremstad, Rappold, Sparkes, Slezak, Witherspoon, Hin- 
shaw, Reiss; Alfred Hertz, conductor. 
Jennie Lamson. 





Philharmonic Activity. 


Eugen Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, whose return 
to this country was so enthusiastically welcomed on Tues- 
day of last week at his first New York recital, will be the 
Philharmonic Society’s soloist at Carnegie Hall Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon, November 28 and 29. This 
will be his first appearance with orchestra this season. His 
numbers include Bruch’s concerto in G minor and an old 
Italian classic, Corelli's concerto for violin solo, strings 
and organ. The orchestra, under Josef Stransky, will 
render Beethoven's fifth symphony, “Don Juan,” by Rich- 
ard Strauss, and “Overture to a Play,” by Erich Korn- 
gold, the fifteen year old Viennese composer, the first 
American performance of this work, The Philharmonic 
soloist at Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon, December 1, 
will be Madame Schumann-Heink. Last week the out of 
town concerts of the Philharmonic included successful ap- 
pearances at Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Va., and 
Brooklyn. 


Ashton “tenet. Impossible. 
Lonponw, November 7, 1012 
To The Musical Courier: 

In one of your recent issues your able Berlin corre- 
spondent, Mr. Arthur M. Abell, very rightly takes excep- 
tion to my statement, made in the press a few months 
ago, that the lock of Beethoven's hair belonging to Fer- 
dinand Hiller’s son, Paul Hiller, of Cologne, is the only 
one in private possession. I should not have made this 
assertion, had not Paul Hiller solemnly assured me that 


such was the case. But that he is mistaken is evidenced 
by the fact that there are at least two other locks of hair 
of the world’s greatest composer in private possession, 
namely that belonging to the granddaughter of Johann 
Nepomak Hummel, and the other possessed by a Mr. W. 
A. Yewson. The genuineness of these two locks is said 
to be undoubted. Believe me, yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 





Hulsmann Sisters at Wanamaker Concerts. 
Helen Hulsmann, pianist, gave a recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, November 22, assisted by 
her small sister, Constance, and Ethel Muir, contralto. 
These were their numbers: 


Vales GOCE iin ccc cacccwesescciccstoncccsnccccucszecceecs Rubinstein 

Two Prebedes ca cscccccccvcscccesccecseseccsoocudevecsceoccvecsseus Bach 

EPUOMOT ocd vcsncaccncccndpenccdabscepnsesesuntsaeeseenees scac. maak 

March Wind ......... an vcenbetheccsces pubenneben MacDowell 
' Miss Selemena. 

POG iva cbc idsinnn bascdindnasckedsurvananbigeewenceess oasnenees en 
WIE iis caeSecSisyniceds nck acaees cok vhebkhwes héecnsincincesese. EO 
Constance Hulsmann. 

Cappriccioso Brillante .........-cecsccccenrssceccccccoces Mendelssohn 


Miss Hulsmann, 
(Orchestral part arranged for organ by Mr. Russell.) 


NN os Kaccccnudbes péescdnab€xtekueiegueds ta tutdspanenees’ Reinhold 
Tewention, Wha, B ciciccescicececcnctescancneccecvcesesecetebeses Bach 
Constance Hulsmann 
Mttode, OP. G6, WO. DR pvececcncvescsccadsccccscenaasesacseheussae Chopin 
DGTCOUOS~ vccnccncscdcc veces cutee scentereesesiseeucésccsecvecs Chopin 
RE NE. 5. ih bis pee dakaw se sakeon cus tiubeségessaredussnees Poldini 
Dance ... schabstvst beds o We ceacscsdberebactadeebads: EE 
Rhapsody, Ne. WD wecncksbesesorcndenvenévecensanteedécsanecanasuns Liszt 


Miss Hulsmann. 

Helen played last year at these concerts, making a hit, 
and leading to this re-engagement. In the meantime the 
child has made fine progress, playing her solos with a vir- 
tuosity and vim that was fairly electric. Rounds of ap- 
plause rewarded both the pianist and her teacher (noted 
on the program as Antoinette Ward). Helen’s most am- 
bitious number was of course the Mendelssohn work, with 
orchestral accompaniment on the big organ, and this she 
did with fine aplomb and finish. When the tall accom- 
panist led little Constance on the stage by the hand, there 
was a general murmur of interest and amusement; this soon 
changed to admiration for the little girl, because of her 
earnest spirit and vivacious playing. She played two en- 
cores, one of them the C major “Invention” by Bach. Both 
pianists played everything from memory. 





Hamlin in “The Cricket on the Hearth.” 


George Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, received laudatory criticisms after 
his performance in “The Cricket on the Hearth.” Con- 
sidering that it was the second time the opera was given 
and also that on the same day Titta Ruffo appeared in 
“Hamlet,” the notices are splendid in the amount of space 
given. Mr. Hamlin has been engaged for the balance of 
the “Cricket” performances, the next one to be given in 
Chicago on December 9: 

George Hamlin was substituted for Riccardo Martin in the role 
of Edward, with gratifying results. He possesses an admirable tenor 
voice and his enunciation is singularly and satisfyingly clear, which 
is most unfortunately not the case with too many American and 
British artists singing opera in English.—Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph, November 14, 1012. 





Mr. Hamlin possesses an agreeable and capable voice, and his 
English enunciation is wholly admirable His diction was clear 
and incisive throughout.—Philadelphia North American, November 
14, 1912. 





The performance ran more smoothly than at the prémiere last 
week, and the singers seemed to enjoy their work quite as well as 
did their hearers. George Hamlin replaced Riccardo Martin in the 
role of the returning sailor lover, and gave an impeccable and 
most enjoyable impersonation.—Philadelphia Evening Item, Novem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

Hamlin did by far the best work we have yet had from him in 
this part, his tenor sounding bigger, fuller and richer than ever 
before, while his vocalism was excellent. His English enunciation 
and diction were much better, too, than we had at the first per- 
formance and this added greatly to the general effect. His acting 
in the role had more definiteness and more repose and was, there- 
fore, a decided improvement. He sang the three arias allotted to 
Edward with sufficient vigor and with considerable sentiment and 
altogether gave a really fine performance.—Philadelphia Evening 
Star, November 14, 1912. 





Francis Rogers at Music Schoo! Settlement. 


Francis Rogers, with Bruno Huhn at the piano, gave 
a song recital at the Music School Settlement in East 
Third street, New York, on Friday evening, November 22. 
Mr. Rogers has been engaged to sing at the concert for the 
benefit of Hamilton House on December 17. 


Garden-Ysaye Concert. 

The joint recital which Mary Garden and Eugen Ysaye 
gave in Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday (yesterday) 
afternoon, will be reviewed in THe Musicat Courter next 
week. Miss Garden arrived on the George Washington 
just about in time for the concert. 
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Chicago Press Opinions on OlitzKa. 
Rosa Olitzka’s song recital in Chicago, which was well 
attended and much enjoyed, was reviewed as follows by 
the Chicago daily papers: 


Madame Olitzka deserves real gratitude for her selection of songs 


by Schubert—a composer who is as inevitable to a vocal recital as 


Chopin is to a concert of piano compositions. “Die Stadt,” one ot 
the “Schwanengesang” cycle, is not perhaps one of 


moving 


Schubert's most 
The set 


rare loveliness 


inspirations, but it is not unworthy of his 
ting of Claudius’ “Der Tod und das Madchen” is of 


“Geheimniss,” 


gifts 


charm 
Straus 
Brahms 
Nacht," 
Edward 
Olitzka’g. audience was 


the last of the group, is also of captivating 

Of uncommon interest was the third 
“Ruhe Seele,” 
Wendic “Von Ewiger 
and two lyrics, “Zwei Braune 
Grieg. It was in this group that 
stirred to 
pelled the singer to interpret 
twice Tschaikowsky'’s “Nacht.” 
charm, and the work by the Russian master 


—Chicago Record Herald, November 


group, made up of 


Meine from the German master’s op. 27 
Liebe” “Die 
Augen” and “Hoffnung,” by 
Madame 
demonstrations of 
“Zwei 


She sang 


song, Tschaikowsky’'s 


remarkable enthusiasm which com 


Braune Augen” twice and 


Grieg’s songs with rea 


with impressive power 
It, 1982 
ouahty, in 


Olitzka’s beautiful in 


effects most beautiful, and it is used 


Madame voice is mezza voce 
with consummate skill 
make rea! the 


example of this gift 


Here is the talent in measure to mood 
of the song As a conspicuous 
“Death and the Maic 


that has 


significant 
Schubert’ 


r 
en” may be selected for analysis. It is a 


song suffered much from interpreters of the so called 


They dwell upon the terror 
their 


realistic school expressed by the hrst 


they hold in their 


that 


verse, rending voices, tearing the notes 


hands, and generally achieving that exaggeration impresses the 


unsophisticated That the second verse, with its message of peace 
and assurance, inevitably becomes an anticlimax does not concern 
them. 

But Madame Olitzka knows and makes her hearers feel that the 
real message of the song is found in the solemn beauty of the sec 
ond verse and that it needs no ranting contrast by way of pref 


This simple faith in the adequacy of the ¢ ser's intention was 





to be observed throughout the program t ade of Schumann’ 
“Auftrage”’ a delightful leggiero arabesque It disclosed the pro 
found melancholy of Tschaikowsky’s “Die i.acht” as an element in 
herent in the beautifully sustained melody Chicago Tribune 











In the more dramatic and sustained selections of the afternoon 
she made her most pronounced successes. Such songs as the 
“Stanzes de Sapho,” by Gounod; “Der Gottsucher,” by Arthur 
Hochmann, a New York composer; Schubert's “Tod und das Mad 
chen,” and “Die Nacht” by Tschaikowsky, bro forth her mu 
sical gifts, and in the smaller lieder of the day, as “Auftrage,” by 


Schumann, “Zwei Braune Augen by Grieg, and Louis V. Saar’s 
“The Little Gray Dove,” her deft handling of the text and her 
clever portrayal of the mood made of these little songs little tone 
poems. 

Nearly every one of her numbers had to be repeated, and it 1s 





mmann’s dra 





strange that she did not give a second reading of H 


matic song, for the addition of the aria from the second 





act of Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson and was not a happy 
choice in its abridged form 
Madame Olitzka was in fine voice Her upper register is re 


markably clear and sympathetic, while her lower tones are rich and 


powerful, with a quality of unusual warmth.—Chicago Examiner 


annual song recital 


large and 


Rosa Olitzka, the operatic contralto, gave her 


yesterday afternoon at the St idebaker, attracting a lova 


clientele that was most enthusiastic in its indorsement of her service 
This obliging singer, the soul of generosity, served her audience so 
faithfully that a program of generous proportion was fairly doub!ed 
service with Gounod’s “Stanzas ot 


by the recalls. She opened her 


in the severe style and gave the colors of contrast im a series 


with 


classics, she t 


Sapho” 
compositions of Schumann 


irned her 


of Schubert songs, varying them 
attention t 
composition, “The Seeker After 
Tschaikowsky and Grieg at 
Madame Olitzka, 


roles, has a 


Having done her duty by the 
Arthur 


God.” 


tested her versatility in rapid succession. 


Hochmann's impressive 


Selections of Strauss, Brahms, 
who has 


had long and varied experience in grand operatic fine 
fancy for the German lied and interprets it in a style peculiarly her 


audiences 





own and in a way that seemingly gives much joy to her 


Chicago Daily News. 
She seldom permitted herself the luxury of more than one public 
go to the year, and this annual recital took “lace 


afternoon It falls to the lot of few 


appearance in Ch 
at the Studebaker 
singers to be greeted as whole heartedly and 
treat of 
willingness. She 
of passing flowers over the footlights 


sterday 
cordially as she wa 


then. The audience was avid for its music and the artist 
gave it 
and again, 
was repeated so often that it very 


Chicago Jk 


with all and was encored agai 


and the operation 


sincerity 


nearly took on the aspect of a 
urnal 


continuous performance.- 


At the Studebaker yesterday afternoon there was a gathering ot 


good size and most loyal quality to mect Madame Olitzka at her 
annual recital, which applauded her vigorously all the afternoon 
obliging her to respond with many bows, encores and added nun 
bers. She is a fine interpreter of the spirit of the German lieder 


“Die Stadt” was well done, with the somber quality ot 


the poem showing through the 


Schubert's 


veiled tones Chicago Evening roost 


(Advertisement. ) 





Ernest Schelling’s New York Recital. 

Ernest Schelling, the noted American pianist, will give 
his New York recital in Carnegie Hall, Friday afternoon, 
December 6. 

Mr. Schelling will arrive in this country about Decem- 
ber 3 on the steamship Kronprinzessen Cecile, and his 
New York recital will mark the inauguration of an ex 
tensive American tqur that will take the pianist as far 
West as San Francisco 





Franklin Holding at Musicians’ Club. 
Franklin Holding, the brilliant young violinist, who won 
such great success at the recent Maine festival, played 
two groups of selections at the Musicians’ Club, Sunday 
evening, November 24, and the unstinted applause which 
followed his efforts was a fine tribute to his artistry. He 


played Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle,” “Zephyrs” by 
Hubay, a Beethoven Minuet, “Caprice Viennois” by Kreis- 
ler, the Schubert-Wilhelm arrangement of “Ave Maria,” 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso.” In each of these 
selections Mr. Holding’s rare musicianship asserted itself 
in the luscious tone, facile technic and relaxed bowing 
and he brought to each interpretation a wealth of finesse 
and color. 

Among the array of present day violinists Mr. Holden 
occupies his own particular niche in the matter of indi- 
vidualism and a musical temperament always at his com 
He responded graciously to 
many recalls. 


mand. two encores after 


H. Rawlins Baker Endorsed by Parsons and Mason. 


H. Rawlins Baker, whose pupils are becoming increas- 


ingly prominent, was long ago indorsed as a teacher by 
such eminent authorities as Albert Ross Parsons and Wil- 
liam Mason (the year was 1903, to be exact). Following 
is the text of the original letters from these acknowledged 


leading pedagogues : 


I take nleasure in saying—as a result of six or more years 
knowledge of H. Rawlins Baker, as the successful teacher of a num 
be of brilliant players of his instruction—that Mr. Baker is a 
capable and effective player, always in earnest with his instrument 


and with the compositions he renders; that he is a mest thorough 
and efficient teacher, who gives minute attention t every detail of 
his pupils’ work, both technical and interpretive; in brief, that 


Mr. Baker 


ent and 


is an unusual man in every way and a musician of pres 


steadily growing importance, who has long since passed 


the experimental stage in all his work 


June, 1903 Auserr Ross Parsons 


Of H. Rawlins Baker I can speak in words of strong commenda 
ton 1 met several of those who had been under his care 
and invariably found them well instructed He ranks easily among 
the best teachers I know and is rare even among thes Hie is als 
an excciient pianist who plays both intelligently and with emotion 
also with afipreciation of the best musical compositions Indeed, 
it is rare that I am able to speak so unreservedly and favoral 
as in the present case and this gives me true pleasure 

June, 1903 Wittiam Mason 





JOHN McCORMACK AT THE HIPPODROME. 

A well pleased man pushed his way through the crowd 
at the New York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, and as 
he thought aloud, said: “At last 
hall large enough to accommodate all the people who want 
McCormack.” 

The audience which welcomed the 


there appears to be a 


to hear John 
Irish tenor was tre 
Cardinal Far 


Church 


mendous, and its enthusiasm was stirring 
ley and other dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
attended. The concert was for the benefit of the Catholic 
Protective Society and being a charity concert no extended 


review is required. McCormack was the star and he was 





in splendid voice There were other worthwhile attra 
tions. The program for the night follows 
March Erin-go-bragt Orchestra 
Selection, Gems of Donnybrook Orch stra 
Cornet solo 

The Har that Once through Tara's H 

Believe Me if A Those Endearing Y ng ( 

Frederick Saase 

Characteristic song, Temple Bells 
Orchestra and bells, Conductor Manuel Klein, Lemilein’s Hipp 


drome Orchestra 
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Quartet, Quando Corpus Rossin 
W. F. Hooley, Louise Potter, J. Finnegan, Rose Marie Campbell. 
McKenna, acc panist 
S« Aa ec Luisa M Verd 
John Met 5 
S neer Clay ack ar 
S Ave M : Gounod 
I use | ter 
S aria, | a | a Lagr dD t 
] Finneg 
Orchestra Selections 
Solo 
Dowr e } Ronald 
Phe Slighted Swa Old Engl 
Tol MeCor k 
Quartet, Rigoletto Verdi 
Irish Songs 
The Lark in the Clear Air Arr. by Esposito 
Emir’s Farewe \ t Spence Cla 
The Foggy Dew Arr. by Spencer Clay 
John Met ack 
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Alice Eldridge at MacDowell Club. 


A short program of piano pieces given by Alice Eldridge, 


the young Boston pianist, before an audience of connois 
seurs assembled at the MacDowell Club, 108 West Fifty 
fifth street, New York, November 19, won such enthusias 


tic praises from those present that arrangements were im 


mediately made for Miss Eldridge to appear at Carnegie 
Hall with orchestra some time during the month f 
January 

Other appearances scheduled for the pianist are: In her 
wn recital at Steinert Hall, Boston, November 26: as 


assistant pianist with the Hoffmann Quartet, December 10; 


soloist with the Springfield (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra, 


December 16; a recital for the Roxbury Woman's Club. 
in February, and, later in the month, an appearance with 
the Boston Opera House Orchestra at one of its Sunday 
afternoon concerts, under Conductor Andre Caplet 
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Concert and Recitals 
Instruction 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opera 
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1425 Broadway, New York 
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U tan Opera, New 
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SCHROEDER CELLO AND PIANO RECITAL. 


During 


the first month of the season, a number of ex- 
cellent concerts Lave taken place in New York, but from 
the standpoint of pure art no event merited higher con- 
Alwin Schroeder, the 
daughter, 


sideration than the recital which 


distinguished cellist, and his gifted Hedwig 





ALWIN SCHROEDER 


Schroeder, pianist, gave at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 
night of last week. The music for the night, which is 
appended, speaks eloquently for itself: 


Sonata in D major Rubinstein 
Alwin Schroede tit Se « 
Prelude, G major Bach 
Couranta, G major .. Bach 
Sarabande, C minor Sach 
Gigue, C maj Sach 
(For cel ne.) 
Mr. S le 
Nocturne, C sharp Chopin 
Fantasie Impromptu Chopin 
Clair de lune Debussy 
Jardins sous la pluie Debussy 
Miss Schr 1 
Kol nidrei . Max Bruch 
Menuett Handel 
Farantelle Saker -Cossmann 
Mr. Schroeder, a panied t Miss Schroeder 


His long association with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra has widely established the fame of Alwin Schroe- 
der, and last Wednesday the cellist revealed all of those 





HEDWIG 


SCHROEDER 


noble qualities which endeared him to the public when he 
Schroeder's bow 
ing is marvelous; although he is now sometimes referred 
to as a veteran, his art is as clastic and as authoritative 
His daughter, Miss Schroeder, is a musician to 


was soloist of the Boston organization 


as ever. 





her finger tips, and glow and warmth were in her playing 
as she accompanied her father in the Rubinstein sonata. 

The musical audience greeted the players cordially at 
the close of the Rubinstein work and when Mr. Schroeder 
reappeared on the stage to play the unaccompanied Bach 
suite he was honored with a stirring ovation which lasted 
several minutes. The anticipation of the listeners had 
been set upon a high pinnacle and in the performance of 
the wonderful Bach music Mr. Schroeder rose to the 
heights that later aroused such a tumult that he was 
obliged to add an encore. Musical conditions in New 
York are not utterly hopeless so long as an audience dis- 
plays such fine discrimination as upon this occasion. This 
was an illustration of Bach playing which every young 
musician needs, and it is to be hoped Mr. Schroeder will 
find it possible to give more recitals in the metropolis. 

In her piano solos Miss Schroeder showed herself to be 
well equipped in technic, but more still in the poetical de- 
mands of the Chopin and Debussy compositions, and she 
too, was compelled to play an encore. The group of cello 
soli with piano accompaniments moved the house; here 
Mr. Schroeder played with simple dignity that will be re- 
membered long after the musical season is ended. The 
“Kol Nidrei” by Bruch was delivered with reverence and 
exaltation that suggested a sacred edifice, and there was 
lightness and grace in the Handel minuet and the taran- 
telle by Cossmann. 

Many of the resident cellists and violinists were pres- 
ent, and after the concert these flocked about the Schroe- 
ders to tender their congratulations. 





Leefson Pupil Gives Recital. 

John Thompson, pianist, pupil of Maurits Leefson, who 
is director of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music 
of Philadelphia, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon, November 20 

The recitalist demonstrated in the clearest way the ex- 
cellence of his teaching, not only in scale passages, octaves, 
staccato, wrist work, and chords, but in his general inter- 
pretation of the program given below: 


Fantasie on the theme B-A-C-H : . Liszt 
Rhapsodie No. 1.. ....+.. Brahms 
Ende vom Lied.. .. Schumann 


-Schumann 
Rameau-Godowsky 


Aufschwung .....-- 
Rigaudon 


Toccatina cee ..++-Henselt 
Scherzo, EB miiner.....0.0ese0. . Mendelssohn 
Dalinta GH GRR ec viccn cc ccc teen ctnvesgececcecescussectees Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp......... ‘ ineetaeeeh Chopin 
Prolede, Me. 26, OP OB. cc cccvesvecccrcevceses 1 ie ek ahi Chopin 
PreluGs, OF. QGsscccsccvvecace ee bewnks ...Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 1§, NO. 2......-00eeeee. peevtencchvsaunenees Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53 -Chopin 
PRNER Wa ak Kobe bn pda N KOas 63 8p kde seco eed anresetenneenys Poldini 
Menuett (al’Antico) os eeauee ; -.s+eeM. Leefson 
Caprice eepagnol .... 26... ee ceerseeecrrecseerseeeserse Moszkowsk;) 


Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns- Liszt 


Many of the items on this imposing program were high- 
ly creditable to the young pianist and would have been ac- 
ceptable from some of the mature artists of the keyboard 

Naturally, John Thompson has a good deal to learn in 
the deeper utterances of music, and he must acquire a 
little more elasticity of tempo and a clearer defined phras- 
ing. But these qualities come with age and not with 
teaching. Experience and repeated hearings of great pian- 
ists, orchestras, singers, will broaden and develop the 
superstructure on his already solid foundation 





Clara de Rigaud’s Pupils. 

The following have studied with Clara de 
Rigaud, of New York, from one to four seasons: 

Frieda Langendorff, Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
and Royal Operas, Berlin, Vienna. Three concert tours 
throughout the United States. 

Christian Hansen, leading tenor of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, and prominent opera houses in Europe 

Santa Marelli, prima donna Italian Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

Clementine Tetedoux, oratorio and recital. Soloist of 
All Souls’ Church, New York City (three years), Eglise 
de St. Esprit (one year). 

Jane Weick, soloist, First Christian Science Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Olive Scholey, contralto soloist with Toronto Festival 
Orchestra and Chorus. 

Mabel Leggett, coloratura soprano, 
Bureau. 

Charlotte Stanton Wall, Western tour. 

Marie Cavany, two years Western and Southern tours 

Elsie Anglin, “Rose of Alhambra” Company 

Sada Wertheim, “The Climax” Company. 

Alma Francis, “Madame Sherry” Company 

Celeste Wynn, Savage Grand Opera Company. 

Bertha Taylor, soloist, Protestant Church, Madison, 
N. J 

Pauline Bachman, head of vocal department, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga. 

Mabel Guile, voice specialist, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Marie Volpe, Helen Sousa, Marion Winant. and Louise 
Jenkins. 


singers 


Redpath Musical 
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Elman-Granville Recital. 

Mischa Elman and Charles N. Granville gave a joint 
recital under the auspices of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club on November 13 at Bridgeport, Conn., at 
which the following program was rendered: 


Concerto in G minor 


Aria, Chanson bachique, Hamlet ere Thomas 


BN EE EE Ses eee Cee PON ee Wagner 

Menuet ..... i aydn-Burmester 

Voices of the Wcods Paganini-Vogrich 

Sicilano et Rigaudon Francoeur- Kreisler 
Mr. Eln 

Daybreak Mabel Daniels 

Here on the Brae (new : Jules Jordan 

Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorre Spross 
M Gra e 

Zigeunerweisen bpilina es ch pb abheaveammnan Sarasate 
Mr. Elman 

At the pian Percy Kahn and Charles Gilbert Spross 


The recital was characterized as “one of the finest 
which had ever been held” under the auspices of this clul 
and was attended by the most enthusiastic 
Lyric 


audience, the 
Theater being filled to its capacity. The 
port Evening Post praised the 


Bridge- 
work of both artists in 
eloquent terms. “There is no question but Elman is one 
of the master geniuses of the bow,” it said, “and with it 
he wove a glimmering fabric of silk and mellow tone 
which completely enmeshed his hearers and held them in 
an enchantment as it were.” 

Of Mr 


smooth, rich voice, 


Granville, the same paper said: “He has a 


very even in quality, and he sang with 


a great deal of dramatic tendency. His voice is a very 
and he handled it with great skill and mu 
sicianly power 
his control.’ 


flexible one, 


His tone was ve’y sweet and well under 


Both artists were the recipients of numerous recalls and 
were compelled to add extra numbers 


Osborn-Hannah's Recital at Western College. 

A musical event of unusual import was the song recital 
of Madame Osborn-Hannah, at Western College, Oxford 
es November 18 Her rich and varied program af 

orded ample 


pportunity to display her great vocal powers 


ie catiasiiioe, the selections ranging from folksong and 
graceful lyrics of the classical school to the heavy drama 
Among the former Mozart's “Im 
Haine,” Beethoven's “Neue Liebe, Neues Leben,” Carey's 
“Pastoral,” and Chopin’s “Me 


tic and rhapsodical 


in Geliebte 

The German lied was adequately represented by Brahms’ 
‘Nachtigall,” Schumann’s “Nussbaum,” and numbers by 
Loewe and Metzl, while the modern French chanson was 
shown in Simon’s “La vierge a la Creche,” and Debussy’s 


“Mandoline.” 


highly impassioned ballade by Sibelius 


These were in turn well ntrasted with a 


Especially interesting was Madame Hannah's splendid 
and her 


fine dramatic characterization was also shown in her in 


rendering of “Elsa's Dream,” from 1 hengrin,” 


spired interpretation of “Israfel” and ‘ 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley 


In the Garden,” by 
accompanied by the composer 
This enjoyable evening was brought to a close with a 


series of songs by American composers, La Forge, Her 


bert, Nevin and Spencer-Johnson, the latter acting as ac 


companist. The enthusiastic audience demanded many 


encores to which Madame Osborn-Hannah ‘graciously 


re sponded 


Russian Symphony Concert. 
The Russian Symphony Society, of New York, gave its 


first subscription concert of the season in Aeolian Hall 


on Thursday evening, November 21 This organizati 
celebrates its tenth annivgrsary this year. The principa: 
number was Tschaikowgky’'s nphony Pathétique,” of 


which the musicians gave a somewhat vigorous perform 
ance, and called out much applause from an audience that 
filled the hall and evidently came to enjoy and not to 
criticize. Other orchestral numbers were a musette by 
Sibelius, which gave so much pleasure that it had to bs 


Turkish march by Moussorgsky 


repeated, and ) 

The soloist of the evening was Gerta Schlosser, a child 
violinist of much promise. She selected Moz 
in E flat to make her debut, 
talent is perhaps not quite mature 


art’s concert: 


American and although her 





enough thoroughly t 
understand the composer's meaning, she gave a very 
praiseworthy interpretation of the work. She disclosed 
a good, full tone, an easy execution and more expression 
than one would expect from a child of 
rendered the 
generally speaking, her | 
played very well the 


her years. She 
adagio movement with true feeling, and 
laying was remarkable. She also 
Armenian 

played by the orchestra 
and two shorter numbers—Tschaikowsky's “Mélodie” i: 
E flat, and a mazurka by the Polish composer. Zarzicky 


bbligato to a new 


rhapsody by Ippolitow-Ivanow, 


The audience applauded enthusiastically, recailed her sev 
eral times,°and rewarded her efforts with many flowers 
The program ended with 


ture. 


Tschaikowsky’s “1812” over 
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Schumann-Heink’s Novel Excursion. 
So much has been said and written about the 
only Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
thinks, sings, etc., that seemingly the contralto’s list of 
accomplishments has been pretty well 


great and 
what she does, says, 


discussed, generally 
speaking 

However, the news now comes of Madame Schumann 
Heink’s novel trip to the bottom of the Mississippi River, 








Keokuk, Ia 
MADAME SCHU eARS - INK 


; " ‘ t f +} \ 
stat ng bef the huge k gates a } { 


River 


vhich experience was thoroughly enjoyed by the univer 


sally beloved singer. Here is how it al! came about 


During Madame Schumann-Heink’s recent visit in Keo 


kuk, Ia.. where she gave a most bri wre recital, she was 


nvited to spend several hours in and about the enormous 


new water power works in course of construction at Keo 








| to by Anschutz, Keokuk, Ia 
{ADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK AND PARTY AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


At the great contralto’s right is her accompanist, Katherine Hoff 
nn, and at her left is Edouard Collins, solo pianist on tour with 
Sch 1 HW hk * seas 
kuk. The diva was shown over the vast plant by staff 


officers of Chief Engineer Hugh L. Cooper, the noted 
“from whose mind came the great work in the 
Madame 


Heink inscribed on a signed photograph presented by her 


engineer, 


Mississippi River,” which tribute Schumann 


While being conducted over the interesting place, the 


contralto remarked that her dearest wish is that her son 


might become a great engineer, capable of achieving great 
things 
The pictures herewith presented were taken of Madame 


Schumann-Heink and her party 
bottom of the Mississippi River before the colossal lock 


while standing on the 


gates being erected, and which have the same width and 


a mucl gher head of water than any lock in the Panama 
Canal 

\lw ubt that 
derived keen en- 


the very bot 


ys in quest of some novelty, there is no d 
Schumann-Heink 
joyment from her exhilarating excursion t 
tom of America’s big waterway. 
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NE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists isc 
evidenced by her appearance, as scloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 
| @ftener than any other artist before the pablic. 
{ Re-engagements are the test 
Tit has been said truly: 
“Maud Powell stands today not only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitally 
| interestiag Pigure in the Violin World."’ 
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—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public rtunites 
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tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
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CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
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vw» ALENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Multord, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathicen Howard,Grand Ope ra,Darmstadt; 
Lillie} May..Wetker, Grand Opera, Erturt; Kath- 
erine!Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucille 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 
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C1 aco, I Novembe » 1912 
Ysaye was the loist of the sixth program of 
present season of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
1fternoon, November 22, And Saturday even 
vember 23. Ysaye played the Mozart concerto for 
No. 3, in G major, and the Bruch concerto for 
[D minor, and as an encore the Saint-Saéns 
Ron Cat Ose Honored by the orchestra with a 
fa the lience with vociferous acclamation and 
Conductor Stock’s clapping of his hands, Ysaye’s 
I complete The dignity, poise and wonderful 
jualities with which he rendered the Mozart con 

erto stamps him once more as one of the greatest vio 
id probably the greatest living exponents of the 
rature lo rhapsodize over his pefformance would 
tate the use of dictionaries to look up all the super 

tl ild express greatness, yet the greatest trib 
preciation is to say that each and every listener 
! inded joy in hearing such wonderful playing 
The orchestra gave a good account of itself in the ac- 


No. 4, in 


symphony, 
and the 


niments and in the Schumann 


Tschaikow 


I>} m r. which opened the program, 
verture fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” which was 
en after the intermission 
neare*e 
| e Blye, pianist, made her first appearance in the 
tate of Oklahoma last Wednesday evening, November 
o, and the concert was a great success. Irene Frank, 
j the Bartlesville Daily Enterprise, wrote as fol 
event Bartlesville has ever ¢ 
nist? e Methodist Church by 
nist, and large ind more enthusiastic 
The } e was filled to capacity The concer 
f Mad Blye has ever played in Okla 
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homa Bartlesville was exceptionally fortunate in securing this 
world renowned pianist, who is a truly gifted artist of the first 
unk. Steinway & Sons, of New York City, provided a special 
grand piano for the concert last night, a courtesy extended no 
other artist who has ever appeared in this city 

Madame Blye was*the favorite pupil of Rubinstein, and her mar 


elous playing denoted throughout the training of that great master 


Her technic is developed to a smoothness and ease that is supreme 


und her touch is magnificently superb. Her rich tone coloring and 
sympathetic expression gave effective elegance to her interesting 
program, and the grace and beauty of her artistry fascinated all! 
who heard her She played climaxes with strength that was sur 
rising Her interpretation of MacDowell’s “Eroica Sonata” was 
faultless and given with unequaled brilliancy. The strength and 
vigor of her conception and the breadth of artistic finish that is 


unexcelled and 
authority and 


hers characterized her performance with excellence 


magnetism was felt in her maintenance of dignified 


vomanly grace that is charming. She is a wonderful artist. Her 
hearers were enraptured 

tartlesville music lovers hope that Madame Blye will make her 
econd Oklahoma appearance in Bartlesville, having had the honor 
f her first in this State, and an early return of this great artist 


id be thoroughly appreciated. 


nre 
Alma Gluck will be heard in a song recital at the Stude- 
baker Theater, Sunday afternoon, December 29, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. This will be Madame 
Gluck’s first recital appearance in Chicago and her last 
appearance in the United States before her return to Eu- 
rope. 
neRre 
Edward V. Ehrhardt, of Chicago, 
will be heard in recital on Friday evening, 
the Fine Arts Theater. 
zPre 
a the Houston Daily Post of Sunday. 
s “Tete-a-Tete With Musicians,” 
To Mrs. George W. Heinzelman, forme 
Clef Club, comes the folowing from a 


a gifted young pianist, 
December 6, at 


November 17, in 
appeared : 
president of the Treble 
friend of hers, Miss S 
sician of ability well known in the North and East 


this season both the 


the following 


Rhein, a mu 
Miss Rhein is 


St. Cecilia Chorus of 


nducting 


choral class of Wash 


in efficient director. c¢ 


Belleville, Tl and the 


neton, Mo Her knowledge and experience makes her indorsement 
orth while: 
“It affords me the sincerest pleasure to give my indorsement of 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman, of 
art has made such rapid strides 
as one of Chicago's 


beautiful artist and singer, 
as is well known 

Madame Ohrman ranks 
comes highly 
Dillard Gunn, 


Madame 


» truly 
Chicago, where 
n the last few years 
and 
Glenn 


recommended by the foremost 
have had the 
the St 


favorite artists 
privilege 


Cecilia 


music critic, whom I 


f meeting personally Ohrmen sang at 


Chorus concert last season here in Belleville, at which time I con 
lucted the concert and played the accompaniments for this gifted 
singer T shall never forget the occasion, for she so fully fills 
one with intense love for the best and purest that can be had 
through that divine art, music The possessor of a wonderfully 
sweet lyric voice, she proves herself to be in every respect an artist, 
hut beyond and above the technicalities of the art of singing 


Ohrman has that which neither time nor education can 


Madam 
bring to one sings to and 


this 


namely, personality and magnetism She 
and it takes but a moment for them to realize 
response is the proof thereof. Her versatility is indeed 
four lang as perfect as the other 
personal acquaintance T wonderfully 
truth. in all she 


Gadski and 


for her andience 


nd the 


wide, singing in uages, each one 


In my have found her to be 


after the 
Sembrich, 


humane and sympathetic and a seeker 


does. I predict for her a career as great as 


‘thers, for she leaves her message just as wonderfully already as 
those just mentioned I feel confident that those who hear her 
will sanction all I have said.’ 
Madame Ohrman is to be one of the soloists of the Treble Clef's 
cond concert of the season 


Mrs. Ohrman is a professional pupil of Herman Devries 

in voice and of Glenn Dillard Gunn in piano. 
eRe 

This morning (Saturday, November 23,) 
Faulkner, editor of the Children’s Departrnent of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, appeared in a program present- 
“Mother Goose” in and story, and “Haensel and 
with the assistance of Lillian White and Irma 
Marx E. Oberndorfer presided at the piano 

if ee 

Anne Shaw Faulkner, lecturer, Marx FE. Obern 
pianist, will give a series of three opera musicales 


Georgine 


ing song 


tiretel, 


Karpen 


and 


dorfer, 


on the afternoons of November 25, December 3 and 9, at 
4 o'clock, at the Athenium in Milwaukee. The operas are 
three of those to be presented by the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Company during the Milwaukee season. At the first 
opera musicale Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” will be explained by Miss Faulkner. At the lec 
ture of December 2, Thomas’ “Mignon” will be the offer- 
ing, while at the last recital, on Monday, December 9, 
Parelli’s “A Lovers’ Quarrel” and Massenet’s “Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame” will be the subjects discussed by 
Miss Faulkner. 
nue 
In the studios of the Bergey Chicago Opera School, 
Fine Arts Building, a musicale was given in honor of 
Madame Lewis, of Cleveland, who is also one of the pro- 
fessional pupils of Mr. Bergey. 
Ree 
Doris Ryan, a seven year old musical prodigy and com- 
poser, played at a recital given for her benefit at the 
North Shore Congregational Church last Thursday, No- 
vember 21. Miss Ryan appeared in two piano composi- 
tions of her own. Next Saturday evening at the Olympic 
Theater Doris Ryan will lead the orchestra through the 
evening performance. 
ed 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianist, was engaged over the 
long distance telephone by Madame Charles-Cahier to play 
her accompaniments in Indianapolis, on November 19, and 
at Mexico City, Mo., on November 20. Madame Cahier, 
from all reports, scored heavily, while the accompani- 
ments of Mr. Oberndorfer were excellent. 
nenwe 
Anne Shaw Faulkner delivered a lecture on the orches- 
tra, its instruments and their uses at Orchestra Hall last 
Monday evening, November 18. Members of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra illustrated the lecture while a large 
audience listened to the well prepared lecture presented by 
Miss Faulkner. Such lectures can benefit patrons of our 
symphony orchestra, and as presented by Miss Faulkner, 
the subject is interesting to the learned as well as to the 
layman. Miss Faulkner was greatly applauded at the con- 
clusion of her lecture and her success was in every respect 
deserved. 
a 
At a pupils’ recital given at Recital Hall this morning 
(Saturday, November 23) Elsie Eidam, pianist, and pupil 
of Clarence Eidam, was heard in the Beethoven sonata in 
D minor, op. 31. 
nne 
The Apollo Musical Club of 300 singers will give two 
performances of “The Messiah” at Christmas time. The 
are Friday night, December 27, and Sunday after- 
noon, December 29, at the Auditorium Theater. Single 
tickets for both performances will be placed on sale De- 
cember 2 at the Apollo Club box office in Lyon & Healy’s. 
Price, 50 cents to $2. 


dates 


emReR, 
Garton, tenor, gave a coneert at Glenn Ellyn 
Saturday night. 
violinist and 


Samuel B. 
last Friday night and one at Elmhurst, 
Hle was assisted on the program by a reader, 
pianist. 

nner 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, was in New York all 

last week and returned this morning 
RRR 

Clarence Fidam, pianist, is to give a recital at Waterloo, 
la., on the All Star course, Monday, December 2 

nere 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, and James G. Mac- 
Dermid, composer-accompanist, appeared in a joint recital 
at Macomb, Ill. The critic of the Macomb Bystander of 
October 23 expressed his opinion as follows: 
and Mrs. MacDer 
Auditorium in their joint recital 
first part of the pro- 


A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Mr 
at the Conservatory of Music 
the first of the 
selections 


mid 
program, artist course The 
from the classic 
while in the closing half the songs of Mr. MacDermid were featured 
Of the former, the aria from “Figaro,” Brahms’ “Die Mainacht,” 
und a Strauss song were especially delightful in interpretation and 
The “Mirror Scene” from “Thais” 


MacDermid’s splen 


gram consisted of mainly composers, 


met with much favor was won 


derfully realistic and gave opportunity for Mrs 
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cript songs by American com- 


itifully given The audience seemed to 


did dramatic qualities. Th 





ee manus 





posers were also very bea 
take the keenest pleasure in Mr 
have the composer at the piano was an innovation to a Macomb 
audience It would be difficult to decide which of the nine songs 
was the favorite. Al! were armingly sung by Mrs. MacDermid. 
Not the least feature of interest was the charming personality of 
both artists, 


MacDermid’s own songs and to 





neuer 
Louis Persinger, the American violinist, who won a well 
deserved success in Europe, has just returned to his native 
land and will make his first 
cital at the Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 8. The program is as follows 


appearance in Chicago in re- 


Concerto E minor Nardini 
Aria . Mattheson 
Menuett Handel 
Capriccietto Haydn 
Melodie ‘ Gluck 
Rig aud n M ns gny 
Concerto G minor 1 Bruch 
Elegie Melartin 
Chant negre Walter Kramer 
Scherzo de Grassi 
Danse tzigane Nachez 


RRR 


1 


At the sixth Sinai Orchestral concert Sunday evening 


November 24, at Sinai Temple, Arthur Dunham, con 

ductor, and Lillian Griesheimer, soprano, will be the soloist 
mn RR 

lhe writer was in Minneapolis and St. Paul last week 

to see if Nicolett avenue was still in existence and also t 

take an automobile ride from Minneapolis to St. Paul 

with Dr. Thomas W 


was one of the ten wh 


Russell, who, it will be remembered 
made the stay of Emil Oberhoffer 
each to keep 


the famous conductor at the Orpheus Club. The spring 


in Minneapolis possible by subscri 


the ride most enjoyabl The local 
McClure Bel 
lows in St. Paul and Margaret Distad in Minneapolis, the 


visiting correspondent looked onl 


like weather made 
musical situation being in the hands of J 


y at the railroad situa 
vat Mr. Hill, the famous financier 
‘aul and has a 


Summit avenue. The railroad conditions are highly satis 


tion, as it is known t 


is a resident of St beautiful home on 


fying, the meals in the dining cars are excellent and the 


compartments spacious. No music is to be heard during 
the meals and this in itself is a source of pleasure to th 
artists traveling on the lin 

i 


Gottfried Galston, whose appearance with the Thomas 
Orchestra last week 
recital 


ternoon, 


reated a sensation 
in Chicago at the Studebaker Theater, 
December 15, under the direction of I 


Neumann. The program follows 


Chaconne (arr. by F. Busor Bac 
Sonata, G minor ° Schur 
Melody (arr. by Sg 








Gavotte (arr. by Brahms 
Intermezzo, op. 119, E min Brahms 
Intermezzo, op. tio, C 1 t Brahms 


Valse, op. 39 Brahms 


Rhapsody, op. 79, G 1 Brahm 
Three preludes Chopir 
Nocturne, F sharp r t Choy 
Ballade G minor Chopir 
Arabesques n the \ t ‘ 1 n Donau 

5 Ss I 


nee 
Katherine Allan Lively, pianist-accompanist 


the seventy 


played at 
second artists’ recital of the St. Cecilia Society 


of Grand Rapids, Mich, on November 8 [he Grand 


Rapids Herald of Saturday morning, November 9, said 
Katherine Allan I won t y admirer r her extraordinary 
ability Her style has bread imit ympathy and 
he work is acceptably tempe nt As an accompar 
Mrs. Lively « i not | Y with gr 
l‘riday, November 15, Mrs. Lively appeared at the Cen 


tral Methodist Episcopal Church of Muskegon, Mich. The 
critic of the Muskegon News said 


Katherine Allan Live 4 ted a mpanist and soloist f 
jane Osborn Hann we na ' niment that 
exhibited her ability 1 ft t at t \ . ts 
also won the appreciation er audience, being greeted after eact 
f her numbers with warm a use 

y , 

Next week Mrs. Lively will play in Milwaukee 

ed 


The third of a series of the regular bi-monthly modern 
music and drama recitals given in the Rose Room of the 
Hotel LaSalle, took i 


place last Friday afternoon, Novem 
cr 22 


I Hanna Butler was the soloist and was heard in 
German lieder. Mrs. Walter Ferrier was the hostess and 
was assisted by Mrs. W. A. Alexander, Mrs. George | 
Bass. Mrs. Charles D. Boardman. Mrs. | \ 
Mrs. A. B. Herrmann, Mrs. R. C. Haskins, Mrs 
J. Fierlein, Mrs. Milton W. Kirk, Mrs. Lewis K. Torbet, 
Mrs. Frank Stresenreuter and Mrs. John H. Volk. Mrs 
Butler scored her usual artistic 
| an ns 

Several violinists are playing mpositions by 
Goldblatt, the young Chicago 
tor at the Chicago Musical College Max Steindel, prin 
cipal cellist of the St 


Hippach 
Baxter 


success 


Maurice 
‘ ' 


composer and violin instruc 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, played 
Gold 


day in San Fran 


at the second Sunday program, on November 17, 


blatt’s “Bourree” in A major. The same 
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Albin Steindel, solo violinist with the “Secret of 
, played Goldblatt’s “The Dance of the 
with Sousa’s 


cisco 


Suzanne” Company 


Sylphs.” Nicolene Zedeler, violin soloist 
3and, has inscribed on her program, on many occasions, 
Goldblatt’s “The Dance of the Sylphs.” 
nner 
Advanced piano students of 
pupils of Effie Murdock will 


Heniot Levy and organ 
appear in recital Saturday 


November 30, in Kimball Hall. Mr. 
pupils will play 


afternoon, Levy's 


movements from Henselt, Moszkowski, 
and Saint-Saéns concertos 
anne 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con 
ductor, will give an extra matinee Thanksgiving Day. A 
young people’s program has been arranged 
Ree 
The joint recital to be given by Georgia Kober, pi 
and Marie de Rohan McArdle, 


Room of the Congress Hotel, has been 





soprano, in the Florentine 
postponed to Jan 
uary 7. 

are 


pianist, will be heard in conjunction 


Leop« Ic 


with the 


1 Godow sky 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra on Friday after 


noon, December 6, and Saturday evening, December 


Mr. Godowsky will play the Brahms concerto in B flat 
»p. 83 
nner 
Marion Green, basso, won a great success with the 
Mendelssohn Choir, of Omaha, Neb The critics voiced 


their opinions as follows: 














Mr. Green proved a great favorite and completely charmed every 
ne with his has a voice of beautiful quality 
nd muc Pp d cultivation, while his interpre 
a ns show the artist His songs were of various styles, showing 

advantage s versatility The first er p consisted of severa 
rias w were beautifully sung Mr. Green was enthusiastically 

¢cived and grax y g t er res.—Omaha Examiner, No 
ember ) 

Marion Green f Chicag was e soloist of the occasion and 
mtributed three grouy f songs Mr, Green has a we trained 

‘ f I at bea H ngs with great ease and splen 

i breath « tro nd was at h best in those pieces that gave 

1a ance ft se a f egato The berceuse fror I e,” 
\ th “ c ened Was eaper : v ae d ne as was t ¢ ‘ € 

lg I r mber in the second group in which Mr. Green did 

heautif ging. Home i S f the 

t g if wa te reted Mr. Green re onded t two en 

H. R n Omaha Bee, November 9, 19 
Mr. Green, wl e of the foremost orator and sing 
n the country was eard for the first time in and 
t ‘ nade good He } le a great name f { in 

e | role He gwavear c { “bit fr the latest operas 
The lier ste encored hir Omaha W 1-Herald, N 

er 9 ) 


nen, 

Eugen Ysaye will give a recital in Orchestra Hall, Sun 

day afternoon, January 2¢ Rene Deveres 
Busy Haense!l @ Jones Artists. 

The \ losta (Ga.) Musi Association has arranged 
through Haensel & Jones, for a series of concerts as fol 
| Middleton 
the basso, who was heard in Valdosta when on tour with 


the New York 


ws January j mae recital by Arthur 


Symphony Orchestra, and whose success 





was so marked that this engagement followed. On Feb 
ruary 3, a re by Arthur Hartmann, the Hungarian 
violinist, assisted by his s pianist-accompanist, William 
Reddick 

The course will close on February 24, with a song re 
tal by Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian prima donna s 
prano. 

The Orpheus Club, of Galveston, Texas, has engaged 


Marcus Kellerman, the ritone, for its concert 


evening, February 13 


4 


\rthur Shattuck, the American pianist, who is now in 


England, will soon be heard in a London recital Mr 
Shattuck is at present the guest of Colonel and Mrs 
West at their famous estate, Newlands Manor 
werlooking the Isle of Wight Among the other guest 
re the Prince and Princess of Pless, the Duke and Duch 
ess of Westminster and Colonel and Mrs. Wyndham As 
both the Princess and Duchess have magnificent voices 


musical 


Cornwallis 


afternoons and evenings are quite the order of the 


ontralto, left New 
York Sunday evening to fill her engagements in the West 


leanne Gerville-Reache. the operatic 
t of Madame Reache’s time will be spent on the Pa 
c Coast, where she will remain until about December 
Margaret Goetze-Kellner, the German soprano, was the 
music al attraction at several “At 
ers of New York society last 
Kellner is especially known for he 


Homes” given by lead 
Madame Goetze 


rendition of Schubert 


week 


and Franz, and both these composers were on her pro 
grams. Paulo Gruppe, the famous Dutch cellist, and 
Madame Goetze-Kellner, will be heard in a number of 


iomnt recitals later in the season 





In honor of the late Massenet. Bordeaux began the 


Herodiade” and 


with newcomers in the principal parts 


with the 
“Manon’ 


Seas 


lamented composer's 
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KNOWLES ESCORTS PARTY THROUGH CHINA. 


A cultured audience of generous proportions in Car 
i 
followed R 


through a wonderful tour of China-—the 


negie Hall, Monday afternoon of this week, 
G. Knowles 








ancient China of history and the modern Chinese Republic 
of today. Mr. Knowles has penetrated every nook of this 
great land, ar his marvelous moving picture yf rivers, 
tea fields and life in the narrow streets of the various 
cities proved so interesting that tl lecturer was fre 
quently interrupted by applause There will be more time 


next week to enlarge upon the artistic as well as the com 


sides of Mr. Knowles cholarly 


India ts to be his subject Monday afternoon, 


BYFORD RYAN 


ree Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 
Vocal "Studios 28 West 63rd Street New York 


mercial 














Mime. 


JOMELLI 


Now engaged in Europe, will open her American Season 
in Carnegie Hall, beginning of February, 1913 
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first appearance in America will be in a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, on Friday afternoon, January 10, at three o'clock 


Tickets and Boxes may be secured now at Mrs. Sawyer’s 


Office, 1425 Broadway 
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I n¢ the Brahms Quintet have every reason 
eel gratified at the reception accorded them for no 
than 500 people heard their first concert o! the season 
n Blanchar« Saturday evening, November 9 The 
eathile attention, the prompt and generous applause 
ted eloquently to pleasure the program gave. The 
il and interesting composition by Mt Tandler, sec- 
nd violinist, was given a delightful reading and was re- 


th great enthusiasm by the audience, Mr. Tand- 


ler and the quintet receiving a regular ovation. This com- 


position should prove a valuable acquisition to the cham- 
ber mus literature, for it 1s unique and very musicianly. 
on the monotone C in the bass he has built a super- 


structure that is dramatic and melodious even in the 
d nances Che climax is satisfying and at no time 
is it tedious. The members of the musical fraternity were 
warm in their congratulations to Mr. Tandler. The 
Dvorak number was most beautifully given, everything in 
it being elucidated brilliantly, Minnie Hance, contralto, 
ing a group of songs with piano and the “Giaconda” 
romanza by Ponchielli with quintet accompaniment. She 
has a pleasing voice and attractive personality and had a 
very cordial reception. The members of the quintet are: 
Oskar Seiling, first violin; Adolf Tandler, second violin; 
Rudolf Kopp, viola; Axel Simonsen, violoncello, and 
Homer Grunn, piano. The program was as follows: 
String quartet, op. 76, No. 5, Haydn; “Aufenthalt,” Schu- 
bert Viegenlied,” Brahms; “Pastorale,” Georges Bizet; 
lhe Cry of Rachel,” Mary Turner Salter; quintet, “The 
bassus firmus, op. 66, Adolf Tandler; ro- 
(“Giaconda”) with 


obstinate ‘ 
manza, “Voce di donna o’dangelo” 
quintet accompaniment, Ponchielli; piano quintet, op. 81, 
Dvorak 
unre 

The Columbia Musical Colle 
lirector), will present Christine 
it the Gamut Club Auditorium, Friday evening, November 
29. Miss Battell is a pupil of Alberto Jonas and one of 


(Mabelle Lewis Case, 
attell in a piano recital 


B 


the interesting local pianists 
nner 

The first concert of the newly organized People’s Or- 
chestra was given Sunday afternoon, November 10. This 
a venture under direction of the artists’ bureau of the 
southern California Music Teachers’ Association, and 
hould receive a worthy support, for it is a worthy cause 
(giving of symphonic concerts at popular prices) and an 
excellent organization The program Sunday was ex- 
tremely well played and well chosen for its purpose, Ed- 
uardo Lebegott, conductor, gave spirited readings and held 
his men together easily, the attacks being taken securely 
and the climaxes well handled. But the audience was 
small, the main floor of the Auditorium being only partial- 
ly filled and the galleries and balconies not at all. To be 
ure, what was lacking in numbers was made up in cor- 
diality, but that does not fill the seats nor the exchequer 
Che thing necessary now is to get the People (with a 
capital letter) interested. It is necessary that the business 
men and the music lovers unite in a strong effort. To 
this end let every business man present seats to his em- 
ployees, either as a treat or as a reward of merit. It is 
ly in this way that the great public is going to learn 
to love it, and understand. By so fostering an apprecia 
tion of what is good in time the reward will come. And 
t is a mutual benefit. It is not a one sided thing. The 
usic needs the public and the public needs the music 
very one with the musical interests of Los Angeles at 
will wish the People’s Orchestra godspeed. Mrs 
ffany, a much loved local singer, was soloist, and her 
vuti ful prano voice and natural and easy presence 
idded greatly to the pleasure of the program. She was 
epeat “Santuzza’s Song.” Following is the 
Wagner; aria, “San 
zzas Song,” Mascagni, Mrs. Tiffany 
Marche,” “Air de Ballet 


Tannhauser” overture, 
scenes picturesque, 

“Angelus,” “Fete Boheme,” 
I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” Balfe, 
Pemberton; 
), Ponchielli 


strings, C. F 
La Giaconda’ 
RRR 
W. Blanchard, manager of Blanchard Hall and Studio 
the Gamut Club, has returned 


from an extended trip and is being warmly greeted by his 


Building, and president of 
numerous friends. He has been identified for many vears 
with the musical life of this community, and is in close 
touch with the musicians Jane CATHERWOoD 
Madame Cahier's Indianapolis Triumph. 
A dispatch from Indianapolis tells of the enthusiastic 
welcome Madame Charles Cahier received on her return 


to that city for a recital after her long season of successes 
in Germany. The contralto appeared in Indianapolis on 
November 19 under the direction of Ona B. Talbot, and 
the affair proved to be one of the most brilliant events of 
the early musical season. The stage was fairly loaded 
with flowers, among the offerings being a laurel wreath 
from former Vice-President Charles W. Fairbanks. 

On Monday afternoon, December 2, Madame Cahier 
will give her first New York recital in Aeolian Hall. Her 
program, which will be sung in Italian, French and Ger- 
man, will include works of Handel, Pignatti, Brahms, 
Schumann, Fischoff, Gabrilowitsch, Tschaikowsky, Chaus- 
son, Bass-Bretagne, Georges, Paladilhe and Gluck. Ma- 
dame Cahier has been engaged to appear as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra on Sunday after- 
noon, December 15. 





Harold Bauer Busy in Europe. 

Harold Bauer was compelled to cut short a very suc- 
cessful tour of Norway and Sweden in order to fill a long 
series of return engagements in England, where he had 
played but a short time previous. The distinguished 
pianist, who, it is now announced, will return to America 
for the entire season of 1913-14, is in the midst of a 
European season that is quite eclipsing all his achieve- 
ments of the past. Mr. Bauer’s next American visit will 
mark his seventh American tour within a period of 
twelve years. 

The pianist opened his Continental tournee with two 
orchestral appearances in San Sebastian, and then went 
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to England for a tour that proved sensationally success- 
ful, with Thibaud and Casals. The latter tour, though 
limited, necessitated concerts every day, and included ap- 
pearances under the most distinguished auspices. From 
England, Bauer went direct to Christiania, where he 
opened his season with an orchestral appearance at the 
Opera, playing the Schumann concerto and the Liszt Hun- 
garian fantasie. The opera house was completely sold 
out, and enthusiasm was so pronounced that two recitals 
were immediately arranged and given the following week 
before crowded houses. After a whirlwind tour of the 
provinces, Bauer went to Stockholm and then back to Lon- 
don for his first recital, November 14. The pianist’s 
success on this occasion has been duly reported by cable. 

The unmistakable success with which Bauer met in Nor- 
way makes it highly probable that the pianist will return 
for a supplementary tour in the spring. In London on No- 
vember 21 he played with the London Philharmonic, the 
occasion being made notable by the presentation to the 
soloist of the society’s gold medal. This is regarded as 
an extraordinary honor, the only pianists living who have 
received it being Paderewski and Sauer. Following 
another English tour, including two additional London 
recitals, Bauer returns to France early in December. One 
of the most important engagements scheduled is an ap- 
pearance at the Paris Conservatoire. 





PORTLAND, ORE., MUSICAL EVENTS. 


445 Sherlock Building, } 
Porrtann, Ore., November 16, 1912 


Last Wednesday evening Alice Nielsen, the noted prima 
donna, and her operatic company gave an inspiring and 
elevating concert in the Heilig Theater before a large au- 
dience. Needless to state, Miss Nielsen was _ recalled 
many times. It is rather difficult to imagine anything 
more finished or more polished than the offerings of this 


company, All the artists were warmly received. The 


ERR at Staton ena eae 


concert was given under the local direction of Lois Steers- 
Wynn Coman, and the program follows: Terzette, “Gug- 
lielmo Tell” (Rossini, Signors Ramella, Fornari, Mar- 
dones; aria, “Jeanne d’Arc” (Tschaikowsky), Mlle. 
Swartz; aria, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” (Rossini), Signor 
Fornari; aria, “La Tosca” (Puccini), Miss Nielsen; aria, 
“La Tosca” (Puccini), Signor Ramella; English songs: 
“Oh, Haunting Memory” (Carrie Jacobs Bond), “Down 
in the Forest” (Landon Ronald), “But Lately in Dance” 
(Arensky), “Love Has Wings” (Rogers), Miss Nielsen; 
aria, “Boccanegra” (Verdi), Signor Mardones; duet from 
“Madama Butterfly” (first time sung in concert) (Puc- 
cini), Miss Nielsen and Miss Swartz; second act of “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia” (Rossini). Cast: Rosina, Miss Niel- 
sen; Berta, Mile, Swartz; Almivava, Signor ‘Ramella; 
Figaro, Signor Fornari; Basilio, Signor Mardones; Don 
Bartolo, Signor Tavecchia. 
nner 
Two newcomers, Evelyn Lewis Horton, pianist, and 
Thelma Waters, contralto, appeared in joint recital on 
November 8. The work of these gifted musicians has 
been praised in the columns of THe Musica Courier. 
nene 
W. Gifford Nash presented Alta Clark, pianist, in recital 
in Ellers Hall on November 7. This was the thirty- 
eighth recital given by members of Mr. Nash’s advanced 
class. 
nee 
Clement B. Shaw, of Chicago and Boston, has opened 
a vocal studio in Portland. Last Monday he lectured on 
Wagner's works before the Monday Musical Club. 
unre 
Next week the Pacific Coast (Lambardi) Grand Opera 
Company will favor this city with eight performances. 
nere 
The Portland Symphony Orchestra will give another 
concert on December 1. Joun R. OatMan. 





LOUISVILLE MUSIC. 
Lovisvitte, Ky., November 14, 1912. 
During the paucity of musical events this season the 
second concert of the Louisville Quintet Club, Tuesday 
night, at the Woman's Club, was a welcome event and 
attracted a large audience. Owing to a recent bereave- 
ment, Mrs. J. E. Whitney, the brilliant pianist of the 
quintet, was absent. No attempt was made to introduce 
any one to take her place, and the program consisted en- 
tirely of string numbers. Rubinstein's F major string 
quartet, Schubert’s quartet, op. 29, and two short num- 
bers, a gavotte by Martini and Grieg’s “Humoresque” in 
C (arranged by Karl Schmidt) constituted the offerings 
of the evening, and, while Mrs. Whitney's absence was 
greatly regretted, the concert was a thoroughly enjoyable 
one, The Quintet Club has firmly established itself as 
one of the foremost musical institutions of the city and its 
steadily increasing patronage proves the estimation in 
which it is held by the public. 
nne 
The first meeting of the Louisville Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at the studio of Clement Stapleford 
on Thursday night with a large attendance. The annual 
election of officers resulted in the re-election of Mr. Sta- 
pleford as president, Emily G. Davison as vice president, 
and William Conen as treasurer, while Sarah McConathy 
was elected secretary. Blanche Lehmann was appointed 
chairman of membership committee, Katharine Whipple 
Dobbs, chairman of press committee, and Mary Duval, 
chairman of program committee. This is the fourth year 
of the association's existence and the excellent work of 
the past has created public confidence in the enterprise. 
mre 
The most important musical events of the near future 
are the concert to be given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra on December 13 at the Masonic Theater, and 
Mary Hallock’s piano recital at the Woman's Club on 
December 18, the latter being the third of the Metropoli- 
tan series, K. W. D. 





Philadelphians Admired De Cisneros as Queen. 


Eleanora de Cisneros, as the Queen in the performance 
of “Hamlet,” with Titta Ruffo in the title role, with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, received 
the following commendations in the reviews published in 
the Philadelphia papers : 

In the great scene with the Queen, a scene that was played with 
thrilling poignancy and tremendous power, and to whose immense 
effectiveness Madame De Cisneros by the intelligence which she 
showed and the discretion which she exercised materially con 
tributed, this Hamlet, in a frenzy to which he has been wrought, 
is momentarily minded to sacrifice even the mother against whom 
his phantom father had warned him not to adventure aught. 

As has been intimated, Madame De Cisneros was distinctly satis. 
fying as the Queen. She sang with expression and effect. Her 
voice seems to be gaining in volume and quality.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

\s Gertrude, Eleanora de Cisneros looked “every inch a queen,” 
being impressively beautiful and majestic in her royal robes, while 
she acted the tragic part with telling effect, particularly in the last 
scene with Hamlet, where she suggested real tragedy, while vocally 
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she has seldom been heard to such advantage, the music suiting her 
full, rich voice of unusual power and range, which she uses with 
admirable artistry.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Eleanora de Cisneros, as the Queen, was majestic and full voiced. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


——— 


Eleanora de Cisneros as the Queen Gertrude was regal and ai 
thoritative and well deserved the applause her most conspicuous 
number received.—Philade)phia Press 


Eleanora de Cisneros as the Queer always impressive im paris 
that need a regal bearing, was well applauded for her one “big 
scene.”"—Philadeiphia Telegraph. 


Madame De Cisneros bore herself with splendid dignity as the 


Queen In the scene of the denunciation by Hamlet, she was 
simply unmapproachable, portraying the fear, the horror and guilty 
apprehension with the intensest realism. She wore a handsome 


wine colored robe, and was costumed with regal splendor.”—Phila 
delphia Item. 





Those who acted with this superlative artist were inspired to their 
best work by him Eleanora de Cisneros, who, as the Queen, acted 
that never to be forgotten scene of “Look upon this picture, and 
on that,” displayed a histrionism, as well as a vocalism, which de 


mand for her the very highest praise. She, too, was lifted above 
mundane things and gave a living and breathing picture of the 
horror stricken false wife whose evil deeds have overtaken her 


and who finds herself face to face with retribution. Indeed, the 
performance owes a great deal to her, to her regal beauty and dig- 
nity as the Queen, to the somber and significant picture she made 
from the first to the end, and to the splendid manner in which 
she sang the role and acted up to the elevated standard of Ruffo 
Had she been less competent, had she been other than an artist of 
the superlative degree, there would have been a grievous failure t 
achieve the general effect.—Philadelphia Evening Star. (Advertise 
ment.) 





MERIDIAN MUSICAL NEWS. 
MERIDIAN, Miss., November 11, 1912 

A musicale was given Tuesday evening at the Stonewall 
Club by Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Lott, complimentary to the 
the bridal couple, Irma Carter, of this city, and S. A 
Fowlkes, of Selma, Ala. Miss Henry, of Jackson, Miss., 
was the soloist of the evening. Other songs, however, 
were given by Marie Hodge Bearsse and Nell Johnston 
Hairston. Delightful refreshments were served and many 
good wishes were extended this fine couple. 

nRne 

The following program was rendered at the Woman's 
College, Saturday evening, November 9, by J. E. W. Lord 
assisted by Allen Fulford, student, M. M. C.: “Grand 
Choeur” (for a church festival), David Clegg; fantasie 
in G minor, J. S. Bach; andante, from a symphony, 
Haydn; concerto in G minor, for piano and orchestra, 
Mendelssohn; Allen Fulford at the piano, Professor Lord, 
orchestral part (organ) ; Fantasie on Church Chimes, Har- 
riss; “From the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” Cadman- 
Eddy; Lute and Mandolin, Ludwig Schytte; “At Twilight,” 
J. Frank Frysinger; “Festival March,” Frederic James 
Allen Fulford is from Sioux Falls, N. Dak., and is pre- 
paring for a professional life as a pianist. He is very 
young, not more than eighteen, and displays much talent. 
His playing pf Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, with J. 
E. W. Lord at the organ, was very masterly for one so 
young. His technic is very good, and with age and ex- 
perience he will do clearer phrasing, and use a looser 
wrist for his octave playing. He is a pupil to be proud 
of, and Mr. Lord is to be congratulated upon the young 
man’s success. Mr. Lord’s numbers were given with his 
usual masterly style. Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water,” that beautiful Omaha tribal melody; 
“The Lute and Mandolin,” 
on Church Chimes,”’ Harris, are deserving of especial 


Ludwig Schytte, and “Fantasie 


mention, as they show Mr. Lord's exquisite artistry. 
nz ane 


The Harmony Club repeated Henry Vincent's “Prodigal 
Son,” Sunday afternoon, November 10, at the First Bap 
tist Church, to a large and appreciation audience. The 
following took part: Rudolph Lundberg, director; Rev. 
Guice, baritone; Marie Hodge Bearssee, soprano; John 
Wilson, tenor; Mrs. Stevenson, soprano; Bertha Godwin 
Martin, contralto. 

The chorus was much more evenly sung than when 
given in the spring. The attack was better and the solo- 
ists were all in good voice. Mr. Wilson unfortunately 
was too ill with a cold to sing, but Marie Bearsse did his 
solo really as well as her own. Bertha Godwin Martin 
sang “Oh, That They Had Hearkened” with much feeling 
and beautiful tone. Mr. Guice and Mrs. Stevenson both 
added greatly to the performance with their fine voices 
Willie May Bledsoe played the accompaniments in her 
usual fine style. 

Rear 


The writer regrets having to chronicle the sudden death 
of Miss Milne, the teacher of voice in the Mattie D. Hart 
Conservatory of Music, which occurred Saturday night, 
November 9, as a result of typhoid fever. This splendid 
young woman has only been in our midst two months and 
had won many friends with her lovely voice and gentle 
personality. Miss Milne graduated June last, at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, and her home was Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Lueitta Greson Jorver. 
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Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, of Cleveland, Retires. 


Mrs. Ford formerly was as well known in New York 
as throughout the West, and she was in great demand as 
soloist in leading concerts, at orchestral and choral con- 
certs, in fact one can hardly mention a society that did 
not hear her. Last summer she resigned her position, held 
for thirty-six years, at St. Paul’s P. E. Church, Cleve- 
land, and went abroad for the education of her talented 
daughter, Mignon, who bids fair to achieve fame as a pian- 
ist. Cleveland Town Topics at that time printed the fol- 
lowing about her work, and this tribute is richly deserved: 


Once in a long while something occurs to discredit the oft quoted 
theory that there is none among us whose place in the scheme of 
life may not be filled As a case in point, music lovers may well 
pause to wonder whence comes one to compensate the community 
for the loss of Mrs. Seabury C, Ford, who is about to leave Cleve 
land to take up her residence abroad. As to duration, activity and 
usefulness Mrs. Ford's musical career in Cleveland has been one 
for which there is no standard of comparison, For more than 
thirty-six years Mrs. Ford has given to us her best, and through 
these years we have listened on all occasions eagerly to her wonder 
ful voice, wherever it might be, in church work, in opera, in con 
cert or recitals, and there have been at many times those who in 
deep laden grief have been comforted and uplifted in their sorrow 


through the sympathy in her song, and again to many will linger 


the joy in her silvery tones when singing to a young bride entering 
the holy estate of matrimouy-—and still another phase of her work 
may be added as that of conducting the Rubinstein Club of women’s 
All this to us 


but what we owe to her can never be 


voices, with such splendid success for three seasons 
now is to be but a memory, 
repaid A singer of rare gifts and profoundly interested in all 
that has had a tendency to broaden the musical life of the city—and 
with dignity and power which was magnificent—she has been the 
nspiration back of so much of the advancement in music Per 
fectly fearless hersclf in undertaking any great work, she has helped 
and encouraged others always onward, and has contributed in rare 
measure to the enjoyment of Cleveland’s musical development. Best 
f all, perhaps, has been her spirit of militant helpfulness Her 
kindness to young and struggling musicians has been unfailing and 
unlimited, To her quick understanding, ready sympathy, and gen 
erous assistance must be attributed much of the success achieved 
by many who have reached high rank in their profession 

Mrs. Ford’s resignation as soprano soloist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, effective July first, will bring to an end what is probably 
the longest term of musical service rendered by an American artist 
It was in 1876—thirty-six years ago—that she came, as” Estelle Bar 
ney, to accept the position of soloist at St. Paul's, after having 


| 
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served as a member of the choir at St. John’s on the West Side 





MRS. SEABURY C. FORD 


With a lapse of but two years she has held the position from that 
time until the present With this as the central feature of her 
work, her broad and varied interests have impelled her into activity 
As a member of the 
Fortnightly Club and one of its executive board she has been al 


of widespread scope and value to Cleveland, 


ways foremost in the splendid achievements of this organization 
In the Fortnightly, as elsewhere, she will be sadly missed. The 
Ford residence on East Fifty-fifth street has been the scene of many 
brilliant musical functions, and Mrs. Ford numbers among her inti 
mate friends some of the most distinguished artists of the world 
Tomorrow at the morning service at St. Paul's.Mrs. Ford will sing 
for the last time and then in August, with her daughter, Mignon 
Ford, she will sail for Europe for an indefinite stay; the daughter 
ll! continue her study of the piano under European masters. 

to Mrs. Ford, and one that can rarely be 
said, is that there will be no one that can ever take her place. There 


wi 


The greatest tribute 


may be singers who will have, perhaps. as lovely a voice, but the 
combined gifts of voice, temperament, thorough musicianship and a 
broad and generous mind, as possessed by Mrs. Ford, is rare, and 
as time passes on Cleveland will begin to realize this tremendous 
loss So it is with genuine reluctance and regret that we will part 
with the one who may well be accounted the city’s most valued 
and most beloved singer.—(Advertisement.) 


Wheeler to Assist Arthur Whiting. 
A source of much gratification to William Wheeler, the 
well known tenor, is his engagement to illustrate five of 
Arthur Whiting’s university lecture recitals during the 
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month of March. Mr. Wheeler sang on similar occasions 
with Mr. Whiting last season in a mixed quartet, which 
resulted in this re-engagement. Following are the dates: 
Princeton, March 1; Yale, March 3; Dobbs Ferry, March 
13; Brown University, March 19, and Harvard, March 20 





LHEVINNE IN PARIS. 
[By Cable.] 


Paris, November 24, 1912. 
To The Musical Courier: 
Lhevinne at the Lamoureux concert scored an ex- 
traordinary success, gaining six recalls, PATTERSON. 


The Severns at Manuscript Society. 


Edmund Severn had the larger share of the program at 
the first concert of the Manuscript Society, at the National 
Arts Club, New York, November 19, being represented 
by eight compositions for violin and voice. This was the 
program: 

Piano pieces (MS.) 
Lee é:;.. * J. S. Van Cleve (New York) 
The Lotus Flower, tone poem J S. Van Cleve (New York) 
The Composer 
Songs for tenor 

To My Beloved 

Her Violin 

Darling 


Edmund Severn (New York) 

Edmund Severn (New York) 

Edmund Severn (New York) 
Marcelle , .Edmund Severn (New York) 

Sam G. Martin; Mrs. Edmund Severn at the piano 

\ Olin pieces 
Lament Edmund Severn 

Bacchanal ...:. Edmund Severn 

The Composer; Mrs. Severn at the piano 

Songs with violin obbligato 

...Edmund Severn 

..Edmund Severn 


Moon Baby 

Soul of the Spell : ‘ 

Mrs. Henry Class; violin, the Composer; piano, Mrs. Severn. 
Piano pieces (MS.) 

Prelude, op. 12, No. 3 ..John Adam Hugo (New York) 

Serenade (Des Abends), op. 12, No. 3 


John Adam Hugo (New York) 
Prelude, op. 2, No. 1 ..3.. John Adam Hugo (New York) 
The Composer. 

Tenor Martin’s singing of Severn’s songs was much en- 
joyed, for he has a fine natural voice, warm and expres- 
sive. All four songs are written in musicianly style, yet 
within the understanding of the average listener, and in 
this Composer Severn does well. Mrs. Class was pre- 
vented by indisposition from singing, so the listeners heard 
supplementary violin pieces, namely “Venetian Romance” 
and “Spinning Wheel,” beside those named above. Of 
the violin pieces it is impossible to say which has the most 
merit, or pleased most; for they are all characteristic, 
each presenting a definite mood in concise style. A “Nea- 
politan Serenade” (encore) was very graceful, and 
brought rounds of applause, Mrs. Severn sharing because 
of well played accompaniments. 

John Adam Hugo’s pieces are the work of a schooled 
musician, who writes much in the Schumann vein, and 
plays better than that composer ever did. He warmed 
the hearts of musicians by the fancy, imagination and per- 
fect form of his compositions, and held attention of all 
because he plays with life and ardent expression. Mr. 
van Cleve showed highly sensitive musical refinement in 
his two sketches, his introductory talk that of the au- 
thoritative critic, as he is, and Mr. Severn’s droll wit in 
explaining what he meant to say in his music held atten- 
tion. Many members and guests lingered until midnight 
over punch and cakes 


Isadora Duncan Coming to America. 

Contracts have been signed, by cable, between Haensel 
& Jones, the New York managers, and Isadora Duncan, 
the dancer, for another American tour, to begin April 1, 
1913, continuing two months and a half. Miss Duncan's 
Eastern appearances are to be confined to New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, it being planned to have her 
spend the greater part of her time on th Pacific Coast, 
where she has not, as yet, been seen. On her way West, 
she will dance in Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake. Fol- 
lowing a stay of six weeks in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, she will return via Calgary, 
Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Elizabeth Topping’s Recital Program. 
Elizabeth Topping, the pianist, assisted by George M 
Castelle, baritone, is to give a recital at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, 
Her program follows: 


Thursday evening, December 5 


Toceata and fugue 
Intermezzo, op. 118 


... Bach-Tausig 
+++s+++ Brahms 
Gigue : ‘ ‘ . Scarlatti 
Songs. 

Mr. Castelle 


Prelude, C sharp minor ...Chopin 
BONO: MEG | od widinwiess hbk sacduakuspsostdaskuueas .. Chopin 
Puma, “Ti WAIN hike ea ikkckiickwacbs cocswetuctincacwaa Chopin 
PUD, TF  GNGE once dcdcsapatbisens Chopin 
Songs. 
Mr. Castelle 

Maen Gane Pee asciisispecsscivesue cis. — .. Debussy 
TONG su disci veccn syPiebhus 4505 6d0 deRbibrerncace ccd oe debates --. Liszt 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy Delight San Franciscans. 


Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organist, assisted by 
his charming wife, the popular contralto, have been giv 
ing a series of inimitable organ and song recitals along 
the Pacific Coast of late. 

On Tuesday evening, November 19, Mr. and Mrs. Eddy 
gave their second recital at the First Baptist Church ot 
San Francisco, the following characteristic Eddy program 
containing several very important novelties, delighting a 
large and attentive audience: 


Overture to Euryant Weber 








(Arrang Sar Pp. W 
Song of Sorrow (new Nevir 
Toccata in F 1 t Thomas J. Crawi 
Ba le, Agl Chadwick 
(4 ’ ynite che " 
Fir t S I $ 
M ( rence Ed 
I Ode Be t 
Fantasie Syr Rossetter G. ¢ 
S Frat ) 
Fugue E f Nic Porp 
Arrange y M. E. I s 
Am Meer (By the S« S 
(Arranged | ( Ed ) 
Rhapsody in B mit ne Alfred J. S 
(Dedix | ( ec | \ 
Allerseelen A S D Rk Strauss 
Give Me the S R. H net W imar 
Mr ( ence | 
I e Deatt Iris 1 Isolde Wagne 
\ x Archer G 
Fes Ma WW a Faulkes 
Db j ( } 

The San Francisco Chronicle of Sunday, November 17, 
published the following views of Mr. Eddy concerning 
the advisability of building a large pipe organ for San 
lrancisco’s civic center 

A t 4 ke é rt and 

nter f the Western He ere, S I he estab 

er it ente i mak 1 sion f a pipe 

gar cceording Clarence Ed organist, w his 

More Dick y a gue 2 
s ild ¢ or { ef gan € d 
t cente Edd aid T The 
ca I ble r the masse and 
bse x ‘ f t im the nstr 
‘ dj 
th grea es re p x rgans t 
ar I at y ge b g j r 

t rear ns iv t € he € ’ ; at 
t c I Panama-|! c E ‘ f « ke a 
eature music and San | r erve ts F 

1 any bette way than t nsta 7 gar t < 
enter 

The ree finest gans e Unit State t th time r 
the Auditor Chicag n e City Auditoriur Atlanta, Ga and 
n the Cathedral of S John the Divine. New York, Eddy says 
The cost in each case w ab £ x 

This I ! s ee r of e P f ( t He ays that 

e longest p he le for a m | t 
San Francise 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddy departed from San Francisco No 
vember 22, direct for Sioux City, Iowa, where they gave 
a recital in the First Presbyterian Church on November 
25. November 26, the artist pair appeared in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Lincoln, Neb., and they will sper 
Thanksgiving Day in Chicago 

Clarence Eddy and his gifted wife will 


Nashville, 


turning from there to Chicago 


’ 


give a recital at 


Belmont College, Tenn December 2, re 


Hein and FraemcKe Institution's Concerts. 
August Fraemcke, pianist; Alois Trnka, violinist, and 
William Ebann, cellist, were associated in a faculty con 
cert at College Hall, New York, November 19, assisted by 
Marie Maurer, alto. This was the program 


> ata | r € es 
A. Fr Ww. } ' 
Songs fo 
Feldeinsamke Brahms 
Schmerze Wagner 
lraun Wag 
M e * 


A. Frae ke. A. Trnk Ww. I ne 


The German Conservatory, as is well known, is under 
the same artistic direction as the College of Music, Carl 
Hein and August Fraemcke in charge. These frequent 
faculty concerts give opportunity for students and their 
friends to hear standard classic and modern music per 
formed in a thoroughly ideal manner, and the crowded 
condition of the hall shows how the opportunity is em- 
braced. The players thoroughly understand each other, in 
consequence of much musical association, and this con 
duces to an ensemble that is entirely unattainable with 
players thrown together for an occasion 

Madame Maurer had to sing an encore to still the ap- 
plause 


December 5 there is to occur a students concert t 


Vv 


pupils of the German Conservatory 





November 22 there was a students’ concert by advanced 
pupils studying at the College of Music, which was at- 
tended by a large audience. The program was made up of 
standard works for piano, violin and voice, performed by 
students who have been in this institution some years 
Mac Michael 
and Hyman Magaliff, all of whom are young artists. A 
Alard 


Others who took part 


rhe leaders were Elsa Nicolini, Charles H 


newcomer was Lawrence Siry, who played the 
“Faust” fantasie with great effect 
were Lydia Rood, contralto, a singer with excellent and 
warm voice; Mary E. McCarthy, a talented violinist; 
George A. Bernard, tenor, with good voice, and Frieda 
Haffner, soprano, who was especially effective in a beau 


tiful song by Herman Spielter, “Viele Traume The 


next students’ concert is to take place December 19 


ZukowslKy's Lafayette Recital. 
Alexander Zukowsky, vio 
linist, appeared at the third 
concert of the artists’ series 
given at the Dryfus [Thea 
ter, | afayette, Ind., Mon 
day evening, November 18 
Sobel, 


Bernard musical 


editor of the Lafayette 
Morning Journal, wrote the 
following in that paper of 
luesday, November 10: 
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The Musical Courier 
\ prize may be given or an honor conferred upon a 


: , 
completi 


writer after tl m of any work, but it poor 
timulates compositicn to have prize ffered in advan¢ 
we feel, and not in this manner, but in the publication and 
performance of good works are we to/advance musical art 
in this country (in English, when vocal works) and, Eng 
land, And the nd $50 


hildren, 


offering of prizes of $500 for met 


tor women, and perhaps a rocking horse for 
seems, somewhat, to be the general tem 


When shall we break down tl barrier of sex and judge 


work as work, apart from t individual It has too often 
been proved that a girl can directly inherit a father’s men 
tal attributes a well as a boy mother Arnold 
Bennett's last article in Harper Novembe - 1912), “Your 
United States,” he mentions that in a certain New York 


(Bronx) building the telephone girl, for ten hours of 
a week, and the janitor $65 And 
t does not follow that the man should receive the larger 
might 


have no tamily, and the girl, on the other hand, might be 


im because he has a family to support, for 





ping to support berless little brothers and sisters 


We agree with Tue Musicat Courier—to return to mu 





sic—that our good works must be heard, and this alone 
will stimulat my tion lfiag 1 work i a prize, 
it is e than probable that it was written with no such 
intention in view We all ksow what most festival 
m es and works (even Wagner's) sound like 
The rd i all that w ill forth the best 
wOTh The tn t be heard 1 the rest | follow ' 





sts that un vi ists stop playing Stradivarius fid 
dies, because i tl serice of e labe ] time 
for the union painter look over Metr i \rt 
Museun New York Morning Telegrap 
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'Phone, 5554 B. B., 
1ro8 Hemenway Street, 
Ma November 23, 1912 


Thornton’s first public 


riall, 


appearance in this city 
November 18, opened a 
recitals Miss 
and Mr. 


with piano 


of this city, 


flied to overiowing 


Thornton, a pupil of Mr. Gebhard, 


Schnabel, of Berlin, revealed much that was praiseworthy 
at tl ippearance, a technical foundation of solidity 
ind breadth, and a tone of sympathetic and expressive 
musical utterance. Cultivation of the quality of repose 





nusical proportion will undoubtedly 
Miss Thornton evi 


Keener sense 


come with further development, since 


to her other gifts no small 


lently possesses in addition 
mount of musical mentality. 

eRe, 
On the evening of the same day, November 18, at 
Steinert Hall, Barron Berthald, tenor, assisted by Adolph 
lose pianist, gave an interesting program of English, 


as well as several operatic 


ger with an uncommonly fine 


French and Gerran 


Mr. Berthald is a sin 


songs, 


natural organ, and his talents as an interpreter, too, are 
siderably above the average, while his operatic experi- 
ence both in this country and Germany should make him 


TON 


program devoted to songs by Weingartner, Bossi, Jester 
Songs of Bantock, and nine Drinking Songs (Gaudeamus 
songs) of Jensen. 
eRe 
A piano recital by Blanche Brocklebank, class of 1912, 
New England Conservatory, and a concert by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, G. W. Chadwick, conductor, assisted 
by F. Stuart Mason, Richard Stevens and Frank S. Wat- 
son, of the faculty, took place at Jordan Hall on the 
evening of November 18 and November 21, respectively. 
nme 
Barnaby Nelson, the celebrated Canadian tenor, is using 
on all of his programs “A Song of Joy” (Cadman), “The 
Voice of the Dove’ (Burnham) and “Flower Rain” 
(Loud), published by the White-Smith Company, of this 
city. These are used under the caption of “American 
Composers,” and he certainly has shown discrimination in 
his choice of songs. 
nner 
From the Boston Transcript comes this welcome bit of 
news: “Mr. Strube’s bright and playful overture, “Puck,” 
will be played next week by the Philadelphia Orchestra 


under Stokowski. The piece deserves to make its way. 


this, of course, could not be expected in one of her years, 
and in no way reflects upon her present achievements. 
nee 
Mabel Daniels, the talented young Brookline composer, 
was honored by. the members of the Brookline Morning 
Musica! Club at their first meeting of the season when the 
entire program was devoted to her songs rendered by 
Anna Jones, soprano, and John Daniels, tenor. At the 
close of the program a silver loving cup was given Miss 
Daniels by the club in recognition of her talents. 
ReRe 
Recent successful appearances of Paul Hultman, the 
brilliant Worcester pianist, took place at Providence, R. L., 
November 7, and at Washington, D. C., November 12, 
when joint recitals were given by Mr. Hultman and Gus- 
taf Holmquist, the well known baritone of Chicago. 
ene 
The first appearance of Ysaye in Boston this season will 
be at the Boston Opera House concert on Sunday after- 
noon, December 15. 
Ree 
On the same afternoon, December 15, Mischa Elman’s 
recital will take place at Symphony Hall. 
nre 
A recital by pupils of the Bach Pianoforte School, 
Henry Dellafield, director, was given on the evening of 
November 21. 
eRe 
The distinctive and distinguished qualities of George 
Copeland’s pianistic art were once more in evidence at his 
Jordan Hall recital on the evening of November 20, when 

























a valuable asset in this field of endeavor, as well as on the 
concert platform. Mr. Glosé played pieces by Wagner, ae his program, made up of pieces by eighteenth Century com- 
Brahms and Chopin acceptably A remarkable exhibition of piano playing was given at aioe Repegm ann uPataisa amas >= 
nee Jordan Hall on the afternoon of November 20, when 
uni iique entertainment at Steinert Hall on the follow- Aline van Barentzen made her debut before a Boston au- 
ing afternoon, November 19, was the first of a series of dience, with the following program: 
three recitals by Selden Miller, of Philadelphia, pianist — OP. $3 sess ics Let munee sneekiaebasceyees oe 150 Tremont Street - 
and t ‘ The ogre ¥ “ a rks of Schu- Sallade, Op. 42 .+s--++- ‘ ..-Chopin 8-10-12 
id te The program devote 1 to the works o cht Seeililica ale EM.  4-s cera cacoinser esdoaneseate Chopin East 34th Street - - New York 
bert and Schumann, vocal and instrumental, was chosen  pojonaise, op. 53 .....+. ii nc tiy .eeeeChopin Reg ee ae a 
to display the resemblances and contrasts between the Variations on a theme by Paganini, op. 3s, “Band LI .....Brahms 
two composers, and afforded much pleasure as rendered Hungarian rhapsody, No. 11 .- Liszt ( REA | URE SONGS 
by Mr. Miller, who possesses fine musical taste and under- Miss van Barentzen, who is not yet sixteen years of age, 









standing. The second in the series, to take place on De hag already achieved signal h } t 
f ’ as y achieved signal honors in her chosen career, 
cember 3, will be devoted to the music of MacDowell and having taken the Grand Prize atthe Paris Conservatoire By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 
Grieg at the age of eleven and appeared as soloist with the Co- Wi ° 
pe ith Illustrations b 
mR lonne and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestras. Her appear- y Peter Newell 
\ program of Charles Fonteyn Manney’s compositions ance, therefore, in this city was awaited with considerable These songs have a quaint, infectious humor in the text 
will be given at the Harvard Musical Association, De interest and it was a large and musically representative which is individualized by the musical settings—both the 
fin , : i “ product of one mind—and their whimsical fun will tickle 
cémber 19, by Stephen Townsend, baritone. Mr. Town audience that witnessed the successful fulfillment of all the “grown-ups” no less than it will delight the youtnful 
A : me ° ° ‘ ; fancy. The drawings by Peter N ll 
- = . n nrare . ries 0 . . ee . . - . . ¢ ne ‘ y Fete ewell are worthy of his 
3¢1 alse unces a most interesting seric f three expectations, A prodigious technic of solid and depend best self, and he has caught with a happy pencil the very 
recitals, to be given at Steinert Hall during the current able foundation, a keenly developed sense of rhythm and qeace of the humor wt — pervades the jolly little lyrics. 
“ he handsome rm of ¢ ™, 
i with Max Heinrich at the piano. Dates and pro- an absolute ease and freedom of execution were the reve- gift-book. 2 ee Se 5 98 See 
is are as follows: January 9, Schumann program; lations of this performance. In subtlety of interpretation and 
February 6, Schubert program; March 6, miscellaneous nuance Miss van Barentzen is naturally not yet adept, but PRICE, $1.25 NET 
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posers, Liszt, Chopin, Enesco Debussy, Granades, Albeniz 
and Jongen, afforded much pleasure by reason of the ex- 
quisite delicacy and limpidity of his tone which, however, 
does not lack brilliancy and virility. More and more Mr. 
Copeland becomes a pianist of broader development and 
higher accomplishment besides a Debussy interpreter par 
excellence, 
mnRR 

Scottish songs arranged by Beethoven given with an 
instrumental accompaniment of four violins, two cellos, 
and piano, by pupils of Priscilla White, at Laughton Hall, 
Pierce Building, November 23, afforded a delightful af 
ternoon’s entertainment. Refreshing in its originality was 
this idea of presenting her pupils in these charming bits 
of folk melody with their Beethovenesque touches, instead 
of in the usual hackneyed program comprising pupils’ re- 
citals, and quite on a par with Miss White’s broadminded 
and progressive ideas of voice culture as exemplified in 
the work of her pupils. Of those who participated on this 
occasion particular praise is due Genevieve Forbes and 
Pauline Orcutt, both possessors of lovely voices, and that 


subtle something called personality which should bring 

them far in their careers now beginning. Helen Scott 

Marjorie Richmond, Ruth Robbins, Leslie Kyle, Clara 

Adams and Miss Bennett were others who took part 
RRR 


The Beethoven sonata, op. 110; Brahms capriccio in B 
minor, op. 76; Chopin, barcarole; 
Groendahl, two concert etudes, op 
dans Grenade,” and Balakireff’s was the pro 
gram rendered by George Proctor at his recital in Jordan 
Hall, November 21. There are many excellent features in 
Mr. Proctor’s playing, chief among them being a direct 
ness of musical utterance and freedom from emotional 
excess which proclaim him a thinking artist. His per 
formance of the pieces by Brahms, Schumann and Groen 
dahl’s pleasantly melodic etudes was especially worthy of 
praise. 


Schumann, toccata; 
11; Debussy, “Soiree 


“Islamey” 


nre*e 
Last week Helen Allen Hunt sang with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Fall River, Mass.; later in the season 
she sings with that organization in New 
on Friday evening, 


3edford, while 
November 22, she appeared in her 
own recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, and created a distinct 
and emphatic success 
from an artist.of Mrs 


That this was to be anticipated 
Hunt’s achievements goes without 
Saying, since she possesses every qualification which goes 
toward the making of a sterling career. And these in- 
clude a well schooled voice of beautiful mezzo quality, 
even throughout its range, the poise that comes with 
thoughtful study and maturing power, and an inherent in- 
terpretative faculty broadened by experience in the school 
of life. Add to these a gracious womanly dignity of bear- 
ing, and sufficient reason for Mrs 
fully revealed. Isidore Luckstone, with whom the singer 
has been studying for some time past, furnished an ex 
quisite pianistic background for the work of the evening, 
and gave equal pleasure with his two charming songs, 
both of which were redemanded. As a matter of inter- 
esting record the program of the evening is herewith ap- 
pended : 


Hunt’s success stands 


Ave Maria Cherubin 
O Sleep, why dost thou leave me, fr Semele Handel 
Recitative and aria, from Dido and Afneas Purcell 
The Mermaid’s Song Haydn 


Ich stand in dunklen Traumen ( 
Lied aus der Ferne (Reissig) 
Befreit (Dehmel) 


lara Schumann 
Beethoven 


Strauss 
Heimliche Aufforderung (Mackay) Strauss 
La Vierge 4 la Créche (Daudet) .. Périthou 
Tous Deux (Montegut) ..»-Hahn 


I] pleure dans mon coeur (Verlaine) 


Carpenter 
Que je t’oublie? (Marcel), MS 


Luckstone 


La Belle Menotte (Old Colonial French) Arr. by Luckstone 
Nell (Lisle) Fauré 
Sur l'eau ... — 
Pardonne-moi! (Allorge) Mathé 
Looking Glass River (R. L. Stevenson) Carpenter 
Shouggie-shou, my bairnie (W. McLaren) ‘ Henschel 
Nora Creina (Thomas Moore) (Old Irish) Arr. by Whiting 


Hopak (Hettange) 
O Happy Bird (Fred Bowle 


Moussorgsky 
Saar 


5) 
mene 
The Boston Music School Settlement Fellowship, with 
an annual stipend of $150, is open to students, undergrad- 
uate or graduate of the following colleges and universi- 
ties: Boston University Radcliffe, Tufts and 
Wellesley. The object of the Fellowship is to spread the 
music school settlement idea among college students as a 
desirable form of social service. 


Harvard, 


Each applicant for this 
fellowship must hand in an essay before May 1 not to 
exceed 5,000 words on the following subject: “The Pos- 
sibilities of Music in Settlement Work.” The holder of 
the fellowship, which is given annually, will be expected 
to devote at least three hours a week, preferably in two 
periods, during one college year, to social service under 
the direction of the officers of the Boston Music School 
Settlement. 
zur 

In these days when “memorable” and “masterly” per- 
formances seemingly flourish on all sides, it is both mean- 
ingless and irreverent to so designate Fritz Kreisler’s play- 


ing of the Beethoven concerto in D major at this week's 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 
22 and 23. 
performances given by the master violinist in this city 1s 
characterized by Philip Hale in the Boston Herald as fol 
lows: “There are performances that, in the splendor of 
their beauty, vie with the works themselves, so that the 


The crowning achievement of past marvelous 


players led by a master hand and the chief interpreter 
whom they assist are all as recreators. It would be an 
chatter about Mr. Kreisler’s 
skill, though this never seemed so imposing as it did yes- 


impertinence to technical 


terday, especially in the cadenza of his own invention. Of 


of what avail would be the heaping of one superlative 
upon another in the rearing of a rhetorical monument 
Such eulogy would ill become the dignity, nobility and 
pure but flaming spirit of the performance. In the rou 
tine of concerts there is now and then a great event 
brought about by the fortunate conjunction of violinist 
conductor and orchestra working together in perfect artis 
try so that the musical thoughts and expression of a 
Beethoven assume new and fresh and entrancing shapes.” 
The “Jupiter” Mozart, 


named as one of the things in the world about which noth 


symphony of which Schumann 
ing can be said, and the Beethoven overture to “Leonore’ 
comprised the remainder of the program 
Ree 

At Mr. Kreisler’s concert in Symphony Hall, December 
1, he will be assisted by a considerable contingent of play 
ers from the Boston Symphony Orchestra with Otto rrack 
as conductor 

nne 

Wagner, manager for Alice Nielsen, and 
Howard Potter, personal representative of Edmond Cle 
ment, hobnobbing fraternally, were enthusiastic spectators 
at the dress rehearsal of the “Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
Boston Opera House, Saturday evening, November 23 


Charles L 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN 


Helen Campbell, Pupil of Dudley Buck. 
A young soprano who is rapidly forging her way to the 
front and making a name for herself is Helen Campbell 
Dudley Buck, of New York 


Miss Campbell, it will be remembered, was the young 


pupil of 


woman whose artistic rendition of Mrs. Beach's “Year’ 











HELEN CAMPBELI 


at the Spring” (sung behind the scenes in William A 
srady’s “The Point of 

caused much favorable comment in theatrical circles 
Miss Campbell created the principal role in the “Bi 


recent production of View"), 


hemian Girl’ with the Aborn Opera Company last season 
and now has several fine offers under consideration. Her 
beauty and charming personality in connection with her 
truly lovely voice all combine t 
of the rising young artists 


place her in the ranks 





Von Stein Academy. 

An extremely handsome prospectus comes to Tue Mi 
sicaL Courter from the Von Stein Academy of Music 
and Art, at Los Angeles, Cal. The booklet is beautifully 
printed on embossed paper and has numerous interesting 
illustrations, including pictures of Stein 
(president and founder of the school) and several views 
of the interior of the institution, besides giving much use- 
ful information about the various courses, the price of 
tuition, etc. 


Heinrich von 
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GOTTFRIED GALSTON 





made his first appearance in 
America with an orchestra in 
Chicago on November 15th with 
the Thomas Orchestra. 

The following excerpts from 
some of the Chicago daily papers 
tell of his success. 





FELIX BOROWSKIL, in Chicago Record Herald, 
November 16, 1912. 


For once let us break away fro custom and nsider 
first, how the Galston talents smote one listener's ear. This 
young man has me here heralded as another virtuoso olf 
Lisztian caliber This is‘'an unfortunate beginning, as an 
audience is the keener of criticism on that account His 
interpretation of the Beethoven classic was a scholarly 
study To its service he brought a technic skilled to ex 


pertness, a style immaculate ar 
: 


ly less than lovely and an 


d authoritative, a tone rare 
ensemble sense that might be 
envied by far older and more experienced players. What 
he did not hint was any sort of fervor, any enthusiasm 
any poetic abandon never did 
Galston the scholar make place tor Galston the rhapsodist. 
And there are a few of us left who believe that Beethoven 
did not write for the pianola library alone 

In so far as one hearing is just to a pianist of Mr. Gal 
ston’s standing, it is patent that the newcomer is a virtu 
oso of high order lor 


His reading was 


objective 


mshed turn of the phrase, for 
subtlety of dynamics in pianissimo passages and welody 
playing, for absolute poise and discrimination it 

his work w tmirabl 

nts was acmiravic 

—— 


1 effects 


ERIC DELAMARTER, in Chicago inter Ocean, 
November 16, 1912 
The soloist of the occasion was Gottfried Galston. who 
verformed Beethoven's 
people who move among the larger ar 


fth concerto for the piano 


, rhose 


re serious things 





f art must have hearkened to this new pianist with e 
tions of great joy For Mr. Galston showed in his pl 
ing of fJeethoven's ncert that h s an rtist wi 
ideals are high and whose ability t arry them into reali 

ion is great It is certain that the tawdry glitter of 
virtuosity find ttle sympathy from a performer w wa 
#ble to give so reverential and so convincing a reading of 
a masterpiece as that which Mr. Galst gave It is 
equally certain that the saccharine sentimentality of the 

soulful” artist is absent from his style 
Yet because the performer of Beethuven’s work did not 

Il his eye the expr ive p ge nor thunder v 
ciferously in the sonorous portions of the score. it must 
not be inferred that his interpretation wag cold On the 
contrary, it was often fervid, but it was sane. So admir 


ble a pianist is not to be met with every day 
to hear Mr. Galston’s art agai 
i ooneeneatieneiae 
MAURICE ROSENFELD, in Chicago Examiner, 
November 16, 1912 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST IN 


We hope 


DEBUT 


GALSTON Wins AppLtause sy Viremiry aNnp Power oF 
PIANO RENDITION 

Galston, a young pianist wl ade h lebut here yester 
day, chose the E flat major neerto for pianoforte by 
Beethoven for his artistic introduction t musical pub 
ic, and in the interpretati 11S 1 himeelf a i rtu 
oso of high order He produce i very beautiful tone 
which has singing qualiti | tipped with that sort 
of technic which nowadays is a sine qua non of the touring 
artist, in that it embraces all the p« ble feats of manual 
dexterity that can be a mplished on the instrument, and 
he combines a serious mu il and highly intellectual read 
ing of the classic style as expounded Beethoven's “Em 
peror” concerto 


VIRILITY IN RENDITION 





Not a giant physically, he still brings virility and power 
to his rendition, his scale passage while played with as 
tonishing rapidity, range through all shades of tone, and 
he is sure of his rhythms Devoid of all out vard how 
and ostentation, he attacks } work with certainty of pur 
pose, and reproduces the intentions of the German master 
in the manner of the artist His playing was received 
with many expre n f approval, and he responded to 
several recalls with the customary encore 

There were one or two anxious moments in the first 
movement of the neerto in regard to the periect ensen 

le between the | ta tl rchestra Mr. Ga 
said earlier in the day that he ld searcely hear any of 
the other players except the violins, and this militated 


against the perfect accord usually found between the per 
former and accompaniment Perhaps, too, the fact that 
Mr. Stock conducted the concerto without a score micht 
have made the pianist somewhat nervou 

These facts, of course, had no apparent effect 
formance as a whole 


on the 


Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Will inaugurate his first American Tour 
as soloist with the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 
January 16th and 17th, 1913. 


Dates from 
January 
to 
May, 1913 
Now 
Booking 
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The Ryan Attitude Toward Art. 

The attitude of a musician toward his art furnishes a 
starting point for a comprehensive view of that art, and 
the more that attitude is studied, the more extensive the 
horizon. Art is the result of a process; it may be either 
one of substitution or of elimination. It is apparent that 
the latter method is the better since it follows a more 


logical formula. Substitution is never a  satisfac- 
tory means of securing a desired result. It is 
employed only from necessity. The physician seeks 
not to produce the abnormal but to restore the 


normal by a process of germ elimination. The 
sculptor cuts away all superfluous material, leaving only 
that which is desired in the form of a statue. The poet 
casts aside all words which are inadequate for the expres- 
sion of his thought, and the musician selects such tones 
and combinations as will best serve as a medium for his 
ideas. The business man avoids all roads save that which 
leads straight to the goal. 

It is thus with the teacher. His aim is to produce, with 
the material submitted, the best results. This he 
through substituting unnatural means or by 


accom- 
plishes, not 
employing unnatural processes, but by the elimination of 
faults and by the development of nature’s gifts. Any en- 
deavor to falsify only costs failure. Satisfaction is a 
label not found on substitutes. Clever though deception 
may be it can last for a limited time only and when dis 
covered reaps its own reward. 

The practice of teaching voice by those who lack the 
requisite knowledge and ability for the proper execution 
of so delicate a work drives them to the substitution meth- 





AS PEDRO IN TIEFLAND 


BYFORD RYAN 


od. They endeavor to foist their illogical theories upon 
the unsuspecting pupil and thereby, contrary to the correct 
destroy the good and leave the bad. There has 
But to what end? 


principle, 
been a great cry raised against this evil 
Those who engage in this practice stand firmly against all 
onslaughts, retaliating by voicing the sentiment of their 
class, which is that no one is entitled to be the judge of 
So the war wages, and the outcome is still un- 
decided. The solution of the problem rests with the pupils 
When they realize the importance of placing themselves 


another 


under instructors who are universally recognized as com- 
petent, then the theorists will be driven from the field and 
not until then. 

There is a prevalent tendency to believe that merit does 
not constitute the chief asset of success; that it is won 
through the ability to hoodwink and by chicanery, so often 
erroneously designated as cleverness, business acumen and 
sagacity. And there is a good reason for such belief, for, 
as every one knows, the world is full of charlatans who 
practise upon the unwary and gullable and who by means 
of their morally illegal methods, reap a goodly, though 
fraudulent, harvest. But there are others, happily, who 
recognize the value of conscientious effort and maintain 
that the only lasting and worthy success is attained 
through a strict adherence to truth and a faithful, earnest 
endeavor along strictly honest lines. Many believe in the 
adage that “the wicked shall prosper,” but others, more 
keenly observant, continue to hold that “honesty is the best 
policy.” 

The art of teaching singing, the art of developing the 


Le encanto ser ie 


vocal organs, the art of preparing singers for concert and 
opera has, by reason of this detestable practice of faking, 
degenerated into a business actuated purely from mer- 
cenary motives, so that it is a most difficult task to distin- 
guish the wheat from the chaff. It is a moment of satis- 
faction, therefore, when one comes in contact with an in- 
structor whose attitude toward his art is of such a kind 
as leaves no doubt whatever as to which class he belongs 
Whenever a teacher refuses to participate in any act but 
the legitimate, refuses to be a party to deception, but comes 
out boldly for honesty, purity and truth, he may be count- 
ed among the elect as well as being entitled to the con- 
sideration of high minded men and to that recognition due 
all such. 

Byford Ryan, who has a vocal studio at 28 West Sixty- 
third street, New York, is such a teacher. One visit to 
that studio is sufficient to initiate any one into the methods 
Mr. Ryan has rigorously pursued his 

to the high principles which he has 
adopted and which no human power can overthrow. Prin- 
ciples are factors which hold communities together. Some 
may have eschewed them, but there are always a sufhcient 
number upholding society, business and art, thereby keep- 
ing them from collapsing utterly. Byford Ryan is one of 
the links in the chain which holds the artship of state 
safely at anchor and which no storm or tide can dislodge 
from its position of safety. 

The success attending Mr. Ryan since the opening of 
his studio has been remarkable. Coming direct from the 
Komische Oper, Berlin, where he sang leading tenor roles 
for over three years, and being by nature peculiarly en- 
dowed with a faculty for teaching, Mr. Ryan found this 
new field not only a very congenial one for his talents, but 
a very fertile one, for at the end of his first twelve months 
in America he numbers among his pupils many well known 


employed there. 
vocation according 


singers and finds his time fully occupied. 


Zimbalist at Oberlin. 
Oeertinxn, Ohi November 21, 1912 
Zimbalist, the young Russian violinist, gave the second 
number in the artist recital course at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music last week before a very enthusiastic 
audience which filled Finney Memorial Chapel. 
is the program: 


Following 


Sonata in D minor .. Brahms 


Suite in Old Style ..-Zimbalist 
Humoresque Visasueshoee Grieg 
Long Ago : .. MacDowell 
Hungarian Dance .. Brahms 


Cherry Ripe ....... Cyril Scott 


LM Eee vs wpe ..-Cyril Scott 
Dance ae caaaas os ‘ i ...Cyril Scott 
Orientale .... e amen ee nh ewes aeh Cui 
Russian . ‘ CORCdESAGDbN SKN ES ER0dsbnaesd0cdtes haved Zimbalist 
Seenes from the Czardas Hubay 


Seldom has Oberlin heard so great a player with such 
a refreshing absence of mannerisms. The playing of the 
Brahms sonata was among the most satisfactory violin 
work ever done in Oberlin. Zimbalist appeared in the 
program twice as an interesting composer; the Cyril Scott 
numbers called forth a great diversion of opinion among 
musicians, and the Cui “Orientale”’ 
applause. 

Zimbalist was most ably 


received tremendous 


supported at the piano by 
Eugene Lutsky, who played the larger part of the accom- 
paniments from memory. 
nner 

The Oberlin Musical Union will give “The Messiah” on 
December 10 in the First Church. 
will be Rachel Frease-Green, soprano; Christine Miller, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
This will be the fiftieth performance of “The Messiah” by 
the Musical Union, though it has not been given in its 
entirety since 1907. For the May Festival “Elijah” and a 
Wagner program will be given, with a symphony concert 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 


The soloists this year 





Final Carl Concert. 

William C. Carl will give the final free organ concert 
of the fall series in the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York, next Monday 
evening, December 2, at 815 o'clock, assisted by Sergei 
Kotlarsky, the distinguished violinist, who toured recently 
with Caruso, and has appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concerts, and Reba Cornett Emory, solo soprano of 
the Broadway Tabernacle. 

The program will contain several interesting novelties. 

Next Sunday evening at the “Old First,” Dr. Carl will 
conduct Foster's “Seed Time and Harvest” at a. special 
musical service at 8 o'clock. 





Sulli Pupil Successful in Opera. 


Martha Louise Lachman, one of Giorgio M. Sulli’s most 
successful pupils, sang the leading roles in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” at the People’s Theater, New 
York, Sunday evening, November 24. Both her singing 
and acting were enthusiastically applauded by the audi- 
ence which crowded the theater. Mr. Sulli has been Miss 
Lachman’s only teacher both in acting and singing, 
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Cornelius van Vliet, Cellist. 

Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, was born in Rot 
terdam, Holland, on September 1, 1886. Beginning with 
his sixth year, his father had him instructed in violin and 
piano. At nine years his whole interest centered in the 





Photo by Matzene, Chicag 
CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 
The Dutch ce { 

' 
Prof. Oskar Eberle, after 
whose death he continued and completed his studies with 
Prof. J. Mossel, in Amsterdam. In 


ippeared as soloist in the larger cities 


cello. His first master was 


uddition to having 
»f Europe Mr. van 


Vliet held responsible positions in such orchestras as 
Konzertgebouw-Orchestra (William Mengelberg, conduc 
tor), Amsterdam; Philharmonic Orchestra, Leipsic; Phil 


harmonic Orchestra, Prague, and the Philharmonic Or 


chestra, Helsingfors, Finland 


become solo cellist of the Kaim Orchestra, Munich, and 


He gave up this position to 


1 


in 1908 was engaged by Felix Weingartner as solo cellist 


f the Vienna Royal Opera, which position he held for 


three years, until at last his wish to 
was fulfilled. 


Mr. van Vliet appeared at the second symphony concert 


appear in Amer 


of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under the dire¢ 
tion of Emil Oberhoffer, on Friday evening, November 8 
when he played the d’Albert concerto for violoncello in ( 


major, which, on this occasion, had its first hearing in 


Minneapolis The press was unanimous in its verdict 


proclaiming Mr. van Vliet one of the best cellists who had 
ever appeared with the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
Mr. van Vliet is solo cellist of the Minneapolis Orches 


tra and comes to Chicago once every two weeks in order 


to fulfill his engagement at the Chicago Musical College 
where he is head of the violoncello department 
Advertisement 


New York Oratorio Society in “Elijah,” December 3. 


Tuesday evening, December 3, will see the first per 
formance of the season, and the first under the Oratorio 
Louis Mendels 


This promises to be a star occasion, for 


Society’s new director, Koemmenich, in 
sohn’s “Elijah.” 


singers report utmost enthusiasm under the new condu 





tor, and the soloists, of national renown, are: Florence 
Hinkle, Margaret Keyes, Paul Althouse and Clarence 
Whitehill 

The present scribe “w v hsafed a gig e int 
the c a re ed ( ‘ K ” hy ar 
was immensely interested in the many markings indite 


by him. They are such as only an experienced choral 
14 


conductor, who knows massed voices, could make It is 


safe to predict an overwhelming success for the perform 
ance, and those who have not already secured seats should 
do so forthwith. “The Messiah” will be given the cus 


tomary two performances during Christmas week. Presi 


dent Andrew Carnegie and wife at the last 


Each made a short speech 


were present 
rehearsal 


Carolina White's Rapid Rise. 


Carolina White opened her season in America this year 
by being the recipient of an uncommon distinction. 1 
very few singers is it given to be even one of the causes 
of a change of bill, and that for the opening night of a 
season, the night of nights in grand opera. Yet this hap- 
pened to Miss White, and because of her complete and 


overwhelming success Chicago's first week of opera was 
completely rearranged. 

The Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company opened 
its season in Philadelphia this year with Verdi's “Aida 
[wo days later, however, Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was 

White Zenatello and 
for the it 
When 


vers t 


presented with Carolina Giovanni 


Mario 


upset all managerial plans 


Sammarco cast important roles, and 


at the end of the long, 
he audience literally 
its approval and showered Miss White with floral 


tributes, the managers decided that Chicag 


passionate duet between the 
shouted 
s first night 
audience should see “Manon Lescaut.” 

Miss White and the other 


distinguished artists with her, the more so since it was a 


It was a gratifying tribute t 


ability Her rise to 
} 1 


rically rapid, but unlike the 


well deserved recognition of her 


prominence has been mete 


meteor she has continued in steady and continuous lam 


bency. An American girl, she made her first operatic ap 


pearance in America practically unknown. Two years ag 


when the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


was giving the first performances of its initial season, a 





tall, beautiful girl stepped upon the stage one night as 
Santuzza, the leading soprano role of “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana She had hardly opened her mouth to sing before 
there was a rustling of programs throughout the house 


to discover her name. The name was Carolina White, and 


in that one evening she stepped into fame and the affec 


tions of the public 
same distin 


After a few always with the 


} 


guishing 


appearances 


brilliancy of performance, the announcement 


went forth that to ling rol 
»f Minnie in 


West,” and that she would sing no more 


her had been assigned the leac 
Puccini's opera, “The Girl of the Golder 
in public until 


Miss White 
a letter upon this announcement stating that in her opimon 


that work was produced. Mary Garden wrot 


no one could be found better qualified to take the part 
It would seem that Miss Garden's prediction was amply 
justified, for on the opening night of “The Girl of the 
Golden West” the honors that fell to Miss White's share 
were of no mean proportions 

Last year, the second season of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company, brought forth another complete success to Miss 
White's credit. Not to 
but always brilliantly executed episodes of the title rol 


mention the comparatively minor 
in the merry little “Secret of Susanne,” the part of Bar 
ara in “Natoma,” and the Countess in “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” Miss White added one more to her list of char 
by “creating” the role of Maliella in Wolf 
[he Jewels of the 


performance 


acters rerrari s 


Madonna.” It was another masterly 
on her part, and press and public alike joined 
in singing her praises once again 


rhe present year brings her Manon to the fore with the 


results as set forth above, 


Miss White 


sincere and thorough artist, and even in the prominence 


and the promise of other things 
to come is a strikingly beautiful woman, a 
which she has reached, a hard student of all pertaining t 


With all her confin 


ing and fatiguing work in opera she has found time t 


the art of the voice and the drama 


devote much energy to the field of song recital, and her 
many friends and admirers will not be surprised, ever 
though gratified, to learn that she has made a name for 

















ROLIS WHITH 
herself here as well. She has made imerous engagé 
ments for recitals this season, and her various tours will 
carry her to all parts of the country, North, South, and to 


the Pacific Coast. 

Miss White belongs in the forefront of the rapidly in 
creasing army of native American artists \ 
American can help admiring her success; they will also 
admire her as one of the brilliant singers 
nationality. 


Della Thal's Engagements. 
Della Thal, pianist, will appear before the Milwaukee 
Liederkranz Society on Decem 


f the regular concerts of 


Thursday, December 5 
ber 22 she is to appear at one 


the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis. On 





M ( 
5 sion she will play the MacDowell concerto at the 
equest of Conductor Oberhoffer. On January 17 she will 
appear at Orchestra ull in conjunction with Helen Stan 
ley and Henri Scott, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 


pany, in a program for the benefit of the Bethesda Day 


Gilberte Songs Sung. 


{4} } ‘ 
allett Gilber ] I ip more and more {| nent! 
n New York's musical life Jomelli now ne ng 
' y 
cycle; Sophie 1 inn announces his songs h 
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singers wl know what pleas he pt r 
melo us work N ember l program h 
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t ntralt I | ll-Ranske N 
er 24 a gr . ng f 
Muy Oh S 
Mus ul CI re and always the 1 tril 
} me 
t ‘ i M I ansk pe 
effect with [he M ‘ Yea and : ur he 
Minuet la Phyll A pict ful ace 
she sing Miss J é " ntra 
‘ f un al rang and pre eness, heard to be 
tte 7 ! , , ' 
eff n Guilberté’s a cript re Ah, | 
But a Day Her singing Y » and “Two Rose 
Is made a hit ar I ca ] a il 
s < } bh] 
neg nt e pt s} | ’ 7 M lep 
sor singing plemented handsome f 
| 
distinct enunciation, an lear und tandin f the ’ 
poser’s inter ' . ( ‘ und } 
kn ‘ i¢ | i ia 
ar and fr ! " n 
SzumowsKa Piane Recital. 
Antoinette rumowska, the Polish pianist, gave the 
f a serie f e |] , ny aftern 
er } ' 4 
\ : Cw Y ork f 
firet ‘ ha ‘ ' | list of the 
-onata fort and 
t t part 2 ‘ M € > Ad Ca ; mie ! 
on 
and ill ated on ent fa nd 
‘ 
ti ef 
) , ‘ , 
j ’ 
. ' ' Vl nata ir ; 
ery rent id 
P 
Ma nded that pa f her 
if g r f en ind 
rating ons . the sa nner as ¢ 
pre ne 
I gram Mada r 
: | } ] ‘ 
rendere the work t the hy arr | 
: name ‘ n 
a masterly manner as to leave no d - , 
her interested audience of her thor nade 
their meaning 
I cannot sing the 
I never get a chance 
Because the neiehbors think I’m 


And call the ambulance 


Cleveland Dealer 
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Brooxtys, November 25, 1912 
The New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, gave the first concert of the Brooklyn series 
Sunday afternoon, November 24, in the Opera House of 
the Academy of Music. Mischa Elman was the soloist. 
The beautiful auditorium presented an inspiring sight, 
every seat being occupied, while many standees were ob- 
served in the foyer. With the exception of the Grieg 
“Peer Gynt” suite the program was the same as at the 
Philharmonic’s first concert of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan, Thursday evening, November 14, and 
which already has been treated in detail by THe Musicau 
Courter. As a matter of record the list is herewith ap- 
pended : 
A Merry Overture, Op. 53 --+-eeceeececcene 
First performance in Brooklyn. 
Concerto for violin, D major, Op, 77 «...csececcseeeecerecvers Brahms 
Mischa Elman. 


Suite, Peer Gynt, No. 8 oocccccccccncscccccscnsssccesenccccevess Grieg 
Morning Mood. 
The Death of Aase. 
Anitra’s Dance. 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
Symphony No. 7, A Major, OP. Q2 ..-.s.esesececsencerseress Beethoven 


Mischa Elman’s magnificent performance of the Brahms 
violin concerto roused the audience to mighty demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm that burst into a veritable ovation for 
the wonderful young artist as he bowed his way off the 
stage, to which he was recalled many times to acknowl- 
edge the plaudits until it seemed, for a while, as if the 
Philharmonic’s “no encore” rule would have to be violated. 
The proverbial Brooklyn conservatism was completely an- 
nihilated on this occasion, not alone- by Elman, but also 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra as well, through its finished 
and delightful playing. The orchestral support afforded 
Mischa Elman was entirely satisfactory, and served to 
reveal the splendid capacity of the Philharmonic as an 
accompanying body. The captivating and melodic “Peer 
Gynt” music was beautifully discoursed at last Sunday's 
concert, the delicate pizzicati passages and pianissimos be- 
ing wrought with such nicety as to evoke merited appre- 
ciation, and at the finale the conductor bade his musi- 
cians rise and share in the salvos of applause showered 
upon the instrumentalists from Manhattan. Weingartner, 
Brahms, Grieg and Beethoven were eloquently set forth 
in a program of two hours’ duration, but despite the un- 
usual length of the concert the audience remained until 
the end and gave orchestra and conductor a parting vol- 
ley of approval. It was generally remarked in the foyer 
and lobby that the Philharmonic Society has taken on 
added finish and brilliancy since it was heard in Brooklyn 
last season, The next Brooklyn concert by the Philhar- 
monic will be given on Sunday afternoon, December 15, 
the soloist to be Madame Schumann-Heink. 

mre 

Carrie Bridewell, contralto, and George Harris, Jr., 
tenor, unite in a recital at the Academy of Music, Thurs- 
day afternoon (Thanksgiving Day) under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute. 

mre 

Mischa Elman is to give a recital at the Opera House 
of the Academy of Music, Thursday evening, December 
12, The Russian violinist plays under the auspices of the 
Institute. 

nre 

Fritz Kreisler is to be the soloist at the December Boston 

Symphony concert in Brooklyn. 
Rene 

A review of the opera last Saturday night in Brooklyn 
will be found on another page. 

neue 

The Brooklyn Saengerbund will begin to celebrate its 
golden jubilee Sunday, December 1, with a concert at the 
Academy of Music. Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, 
and Renee Florigny, a French pianist, will assist the club. 
Frederick Albeke is the musical director. 

nRre 

A quintet of singers from William Nelson Burritt’s vo- 
cal studio in Manhattan assisted the pupils of the Gran- 
berry Piano School at their concert in the music hall 
of the Academy of Music, Thursday evening of last week. 
Annabelle MacIntyre Dickey, contralto, was another who 
contributed interest to the music of the night. After a 
brief introductory speech by Mr. Granberry, in which the 
methods of the school were outlined, a group of eight 
students, Pierson Gould, Priscilla Coles Hand, Beatrice 
Ivie, Dorothy Longman, James McCurrach, Dorothy Mac- 
Donald, Francis MacDonald, Beatrice van Saun, played 
“Twilight,” A flat major, “Robin Redbreast,” G major, 
from “Summer Dreams,” op. 47, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Elizabeth Niven Hand played numbers by Haydn and 
Ravina; Grace Lyle gave a good account of herself in 


\ 'j BROOKLYN @/ 


playing the Schubert impromptu in G major, op. 90, No. 
1; Else Beckers, Kurt Beckers, Alberta Cheesebrough, 
Richard van Etten, Malvina Halkett, Ethel Hirsch, Ken- 
neth Meurer and Anita Snow, showed skill, young as they 
were, in performing ensemble, waltz by Dennee, in sev- 
eral keys called for by persons in the audience. Edwin 
Porter Brereton, piano, and Alice Ives Jones, violin, united 
in playing two movements from Reinecke’s sonata in G 
major; Elsie Moir played cleverly a minuet by Mozart- 
Elsenheimer, and morceau by Raff. More advanced stu- 
dents—Norris Barnard, Eleanor Evans, Florence lyie, Al- 
bert Love, Helen Simms, and Elizabeth Wells—played two 
numbers (Russia and Spain) from Moszkowski’s suite, 
“From Foreign Parts.” Mrs. Dickey sang two of the fine 
songs by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, “That Sweet Story 
of Old” and “Columbia’s Address,” from Elsenheimer’s 
cantata “The Consecration of the Arts,” which may soon 
be sung in New York. The singers from the Burritt 
studio, Helen Loos, soprano solo; Anna M. Avery, so- 
prano; Katherine Burritt, contralto; Frank L. Will, tenor, 
and Louis Lenzer, bass, sang Nevin’s “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod,” while the following played the ensemble at the 
pianos: Marion Barlow, Lillian Crawford, Mrs. W. P. 
Hanson, Helen Jalkut, Beatrice Moore, Helen Oliver, 
Helen Shope, and Alfred Blake Smith. 





Alwin Schroeder's New York Press Notices. 


Alwin Schroeder, the renowned cellist (formerly with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra) with his daughter, Hed- 
wig Schroeder, the pianist, gave a joint recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday evening of last week. What 
the New York critics thought of this rare musical even- 
ing is set forth in the following notices: 

Alwin Schroeder, the cellist, gave a concert in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. There was also Hedwig Schroeder, pianist, but since she 
is the daughter of her father the first sentence may be permitted 
to stand as a succinct summary of the incident. 

The proceedings began when the two played Rubinstein’s sonata 
in D major. Afterward each was heard in groups of solo numbers. 
rhe composers thus represented were Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Bruch, 
Handel and Cossmann. 

Miss Schroeder was palpably very nervous. It was easy 
to see that the young woman was quite equal to the difficulties of 
the music she essayed to play. As an ensemble player she showed 
a very pretty piano touch and a style which was undoubtedly the 
result of training under her father. 

Mr. Schroeder is the same admirable artist who delighted us in 
other days as a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the Kneisel Quartet.—New York Sun, November a1, 1912. 





Never had Mr. Schroeder’s art been deeper or his musicianship 
ounder, never had his tone been more warm or clear, and never 
had his intonation been more perfect. 

His playing of the four unaccompanied Bach numbers was mas- 
terly for breadth of style and poetic appreciation, and the warm 
applause he received before he began to play became at the end a 
small sized demonstration. 

The audience both remembered the artist for what he had done in 
the past and for what he could still accomplish, which is something 
equalled by few cellists of the present day. 

But most gratifying of all was his daughter’s admirable playing, 
notably with her father in the Rubinstein sonata in D major. Her 
tone was warm, and her part in the sonata was performed with fine 
technical facility and with admirable feeling for the spirit of the 
composition, 

At the conclusion of the sonata the two musicians were rewarded 
with deserved applause, and Mr. Schroeder looked the proud father 
he undoubtedly was.—New York Tribune. 





The program began with Rubinstein’s sonata for piano and cello, 
work rich in melodious ideas not always wisely cortroli.d, but offering 
much that is grateful for both players. But there was nothing heard 
more delightful than the four movements from Bach's solo sonatas 
for the violoncello that Mr. Schroeder played with the power of a 
master, with beautiful tone, exquisite phrasing and a richly musical 
quality. There was nothing in their difficulties that disturbed the 
purity of his intonation. The only piece requiring an approach to 
the display of agility that so rarely becomes the violoncello was 
Cossmann’s “Tarantelle’’; but Mr. Schroeder's artistic style and 
easy command of its passage work gave it grace and delicacy. A 
minuet by Handel he had to repeat; after the Bach numbers he 
added another from the same set of pieces. 

Miss Schroeder's playing was fitly consorted with her father’s. 
It is delicate, finished, with a variety of color within its limits. A 
little nervousness in Rubinstein’s sonata caused no serious damage 
to the performance. Her playing of a nocturne and the “Fantasie 
Impromptu” of Chopin and the two pieces by Debussy betokened 
a sincere artistic feeling joined to ability in expressing it. De 
bussy’s “Jardins sans la Pluie” pleased especially in her perform- 
ance.—New York Times. 





The evening concert attracted many who had for years enjoyed 
Mr. Schroeder's playing as chief cellist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Rubinstein’s sonata in D major, in which both musicians 
shared honors, introduced Miss Schroeder to New York, and by her 
charming rendition of the piano part immediately proved to be per- 
sonally as well as by heredity a musician of taste and skill—New 
York American, 





The recital began with Rubinstein’s D major sonata, which is 
particularly notable for its charming second movement (allegretto 
grazioso). The performance delighted the audience, though now 
and then Miss Schroeder, like all but the most discreet and exper- 
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ienced ensemble pianists, used a little more tone than was advisable. 
However, in the main, she kept within bounds. After the sonata 


lo 


Mr. Schroeder played a group of unaccompanied pieces for cel 
by Bach, and played them with all that fine and reverent feeling 
for the spirit of Bach which he has revealed so often in the past. 
Then Miss Schroeder was heard in piano solos by Chopin and 
Debussy. In them she showed that she has a firm and solid touch 





and considerable facility of executic ear 

The program closed with a group of cello pieces by Bruch, 
Handel and Cossman. The audience was cordial in its applause. 
New York Globe 


n. 


Ihe evening opened with a sonata in D major for piano and cell 
by Rubinstein, which both artists treated with sympathetic under 
standing. . . . 

After the sonata Schroeder played without accompaniment a pre 
lude, a courante, a sarabande i a gigue y Bac Ar 
finished performance of those numbers it would be hard to imagine 
An encore was demanded, and cellist played a gavotte by Bach 





Miss Schroeder then had her turn as soloist, giving two Chopin 
selections and two numbers by Debussy. She was most successful 
eated the last of that set, the fascinat 


in her Debussy music 
ing “Jardins sous la Ph 











The concert closed with three cello solos, with piano accompani- 
ment—Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” a menuet by Hande ! s tarantelle 
by Cossman.—New York Press 

Alwin Schroeder and Hedwig Schroeder gave € Amal ff 
recital at Acolian Hal! last evening The program opened with 
Rubinstein’s sonata in D major for cello and piano. Mr. Schroeder 
played with all his old time mastery of his chosen instrument, with 


breadth of tone and perfect intonation, and with the subtle power 
of nuance possible only to t 
sonata is melodious and pleasing and should be heard oftener. Mr. 





e finished artist The Rubinstein 


Schroeder then played a group of Bach pieces for cello without 
accompaniment, in which his singing tone was full of charm The 
audience was so enthusiastic over these that Mr. Schroeder added 
an old favorite, the “Loure” from one of the sonatas for cello solo. 
Miss Schroeder followed with a group of Chopin and Debu 








pieces, which she played with much delicacy of shading and with 
fine mastery of pedal effects.--New York Evening Post 


The former Kneisel and Boston Symphony cellist introduced his 








own daughter, Hedwig Schroeder, pianist here There were fine 
melodies in the Rubinstein nber. It seemed an echo of the days 
when the great Anton, him a pioneer concert tourist of America, 
threw the weight of huge personal energy into the scale of an artist's 
ambition to win a place as composer among the immortals 

There was an ovation that shook the little hall when Schroeder 
appeared alone in four unaccompanied pieces of Bach. Such phras 





I 
ing of gentle arias surely deserved the ) A plaintive “Sara 
bande” was most applauded nd a familiar Rourree” in D was 
added for encore. Miss Schroeder also made an independent im 
pression by her performance of a Chopin “Nocturne” with true 
poetic atmosphere and a Debussy “Garden in Rain,” whic ast she 
repeated 

It was the wealth of warm tone in a traditional melody of Max 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidre brought down the house for both players 
Mr. Schroeder finished yrestidigitator’s ““Tarantelle” and two 
final encores before an audience including white red women, whx 
may also have been satin hobbled debutantes when they first heard 
him years ago were content to end this welcome t an admired 
artist and a surprisingly attract bearer of his name and heritage 

New York Evening ‘Sua 

Mr. Schroeder and his pughite ear the R 
sonata in D, music that s 
but Mr. Schroeder lent his gracious tone 1 ts interpretatior nd 
made it pleasant to hear I , for ce alone n some of the j 
dance forms that comprised the sonata of the day, Mr. Schroeder 
filled with such charm that one movement, a gigue i to be re 
peated. Miss Schroeder is an earnest and painstaking pianist witl 
somewhat pronounced limitatior New York Evening Journal! 

To understand ce! playing in its hig st and noblest possibilities 
one should hear such interpretations of Bach as Mr. Schroeder gave 
The variety of tone, the delicacy of shading the flawless intonation, 


and, above all, the beauty and clarity of interpretation, all signalized 
the great art of the cellist and the sincerity and devotion with which 


he serves the highest ideals in mus 











In the opening number, a Rubinstein sonata for piano and cello 
Mr. Schroeder had the co-operation of his daughter, wl made a 
worthy companion to her distinguished father She has a charm of 
delivery, a sn th, easy technic and a syr thet mn ng 
of the, cellist’s musical sensibilities The ensemble was se 
quence of the best She played a group of so'os by Chopin and 
Debussy, in which she showed f characteristics, with especial 
tendency toward poetic sense and turesque imagination. while she 
has sufficient technic to expres reclf in the artistic manner in 
which she feels her mus The fering closed with a group of 
cello numbers in which the technic side was accentuated. and in 
these as in everything else Mr. Schroeder's prof ne wa ot a 
legree to move th nudience t 
encores.—-New York Evening Ma (Advertisement.) 





Emma Banks Piano Recital. 

Emma Banks, a gifted young pianist, gave a recital on 
Friday afternoon, November 22, in the Myrtle Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Her rendition of Bee 
thoven’s sonata, op. 53, proved her to be an artist 
serious aims, and was most interesting She further 
played a group of five compositions by Chopin, and in 
these numbers she displayed an excellent technic, great 
precision in touch and a thorough appreciation of the at 
mosphere surrounding each composition she essayed. She 


concluded her program | 


y playing most charmingly De 
bussy’s “Clair de Lune,” and her brilliant execution of the 
rhapsody No. 6, by Liszt, completely won her audience, 
who applauded most enthusiastically, and compelled her 
to give an encore 

1 


The program follows 

Sonata, op. 53 Reethove: 
Impromptu, F sharp major Chopin 
Mazurka, F minor Chopi 

Mazurka, B flat major Chopin 
Waltz, G flat major Chopin 
Scherzo, B minor Chopin 
Clair de Lune oes Debussy 


Rhapsodie, No. 6...... Liszt 





A. CARBON E: 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 


Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 
exercises. Circular sent on application 
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The Entire Musical Season Will Contain Nothing More Truly Notable Than the Joint-Tour 


OF 


crann BUTT 


THE GREATEST CONTRALTO IN THE WORLD 














and 


Mr. KENNERLEY 


UMFORD 


THE DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH BARITONE 











tutt and Mr. Rumford will make their American } Symphony Ha Bostor Jan Q | 
will make her initial New York anpearance in ¢ arnegie Hall, with the ¥ ipe symphony Orchestra 
in Jen. rath @ Joint-Recital will be given in Carnegie Hall. Their tour of the United States a ‘ 


ppearances, as carly in April the distinguished visitors are sai/ing for Austr 





FOR TERMS AND DATES, ADDRESS 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


who is sole manager for the Butt-Remford American Tour by special arrangement with Messrs. bbs & Tillett. London 
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New Yor ‘\ ember 25 1912 
The Ziegler Vocal School is now in full session, with 
regular classes in German, French and Italian, taught by 





native teachers. The class in harmony is under the direc- 
tion of Madame Ziegler. The dancing class (Miss Palm- 
er in charge) has begun several new and graceful 
lances The opera department has begun work on the 


Lamson, one of the 
school, is coaching this class. November 
‘The Vitality of the Student and Singer” 
Blumgarten, of the faculty. It was very 


econd act of “Martha”; Gardener 


directors of the 
i lecture on 


was given by Dr 


interesting, especially for the students in singing, and the 
attendance was large. Demonstrations of the proper way 
© practice was shown by some pupils, and the Doctor 
answered all questions relating to the health of the singer 
put to him by the pupils. Many of the senior pupils have 
een filling public engagements. Thomas Rector, tenor, 
has been singing at several society events. Charles 5 
loyd, tenor, and Tracy Budington, baritone, sang in an 


rmance at Newark, N. J., last week. Celia 


ratorio pert 


Greenbaum, mezzo-soprano, was the soloist at the Majes 
tic Hall, in a recital given by Mrs. Broder; also at Ter 
race Garden, for the Royal Arcanum Lodge. Isa Ma 
Guire, soprano, sang at the Odd Fellows’ entertainment; 
Blanche Hine ~prano, sang at the New York German 
Culture Club; also Augusta Stoll, mezzo-soprano. Linni 
| e Love, lyric soprano, was soloist at both morning 
ind evening rvices, on Dedication Sunday, at Claremont 
Church, Jersey City. One of the new pupils of Madame 
Ziegler Laurette Taylor, the star of the new play which 
pens December 8. The play was written by J. Hartley 
Manners for Miss Taylor and is an Irish comedy, en 
titled “Peg o’ My Heart.” Miss Taylor takes a singing 
é m every day; she will sing a charming Irish song 1 
e play One of the interesting features of the class 
essons is a ticket to current concerts, given pupils who 
the best work during a lesson. Miss La Homa, the 
ndian mezzo-soprano, in whom Madame Schumann 
Heink took such interest, has just returned from a suc 
cessful concert tour through the West. She is back again 


lessons with Madame Ziegler, previous to further 
iwements. Rebecca Dubbs, contralto, is winning much 


e for her excellent singing of the part of Conscience 


Everywoman,” on tour. Miss Lotterham is under 
tudy for Allan-a-Dale, in “Robin Hood,” on tour. The 
pera class has in preparation “Romeo and Juliet,” to fol 

“Martha.” 

zee 
Chopin Society had as guest of honor, November 
it the second meeting, Homer N. Bartlett, at the 

d Conservatory of Music, Beatrice Eberhard, hostess; 
Mr Ludlow Neidlinger, president The following 


f ill mpositions by Mr Jartlett, professor of 
} 


conservatory, was given 


1 on Japanese theme 
HH r N. Bartlet nd Beatrice Eberhard 
Iwo Lo The Rosebud 
1 u Homer N. Bartlett, at the piano 
er 
| N. Bartle t pray 
re Ay 
( I k, Beat El ird and Homer N. Bartlett 
. 1 He 
M G. Lusk and Homer N. Bartlett 
' I ano f the peretta Magic Hours 
+} r . Eherhard on sir prano, Mrs. Lusk; 
' Mr. Bartlet 
M | ett’s spontaneous and richly melodious com 
e famous wherever real music is performed 
riting for voices or instruments, he knows just 
express, Some of the works were done 
lly needful to say that Homer N. Bart 
thly intellectual man, a deep thinker, and 
\ ersonality Following are the officers of 
iety President, Mrs. S. Ludlow Neid 
rst ice-president, Miss Halfetv; second vice 
M Sanford Lafray; third vice-president, Mrs 
\ ‘ain; treasurer, Mrs. Ernst Eberhard: corre 
1 retary, Mrs. William Neidlinger; recording 
‘ ‘ \ s Ryan; president of the executive board, 
| e Eberhard Among those present were All of 
tl ficers, Ruth Ryan, Mrs. ] Tucker, Lucienne Du 
Pont, Dr. Alfred C. Du Pont, Ernst Eberhard, Jr., Edith 
May ( er and Carrie Hoshbach 
mn Re 
Louis Arthur Russ pened the thirty-fourth season 
f the Oratorio Society, of Newark, November 12. with 
‘An Evening with American Composers.” At the con 


rt four important works by Mr. Russell 
‘At Evening,” 


Song,’ 


were performed, 
“Buele 
“Hark the Merry Songsters,” 
for s prano solo, and “Ballade and P% 


chorus with sopran obbligato: 


for six part chorus; 


lonaise,” for violin 


solo, all with orchestral accompaniment They are of 
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length and serious character. Their per- 
formance was of the heartiest and most enthusiastic na- 
ture, calling forth fine tributes of appreciation from the 
iudience. Mr. Russell was fortunate in the engagement 
of excellent solo artists. Jessie Marshall, favorite singer, 
won great applause for her singing of the soprano solo. 
Franklin Holding, the violinist, created a most favorable 
impression by his performance of the difficult “Polonaise,” 
which with its varying moods called for much artistic 
The Newark News and other local papers gave 
warm praise to the Russell compositions and performance. 
Said the News: 


considerable 


spirit 


Of particular interest to the audience were the works by 
Russell, who has given 
and the revelation of*his talent on this occasion 
with other fruits 


Conductor many admirable proofs of his 


kill in composition, 


advanced him in the esteem of those acquainted 


of his industry in writing for voices and instruments. In the 
choral song, “At Evening,” he discloses not only technical ability 
n part writing, but a poetic sensibility, a feeling of atmosphere 


and mood, a refinement of style 
clothes the 


and a grace in welding sentiment 
penetrating The 
is an excellent piece of writing that deserves the 


ind music that lyric with charm, 
ballade-polonaise 
attention of violinists, and the setting of the “Bugle Song’ har- 
monizes with the spirit in the Tennysonian verse. 
nrmre 

Jean Paul Kiirsteiner is a busy man, teaching piano pu- 
pils in New York and at Ogontz School, Philadelphia, and 
“IT Would My Song Were Like a 
Star” has much vogue, sung with especial success by Leon 
Rice, the tenor. A 


his gratitude for it, and the present writer has seen many 


constantly composing 


Berlin singer writes Mr. Kiirsteiner 
written expressions of musicians’ warm admiration for the 
Kiirsteiner songs. “Thank you very much for a copy of 
‘Invocation to Eros,’” says one; “I shall take great pleas 
ure in recommending it to my artist pupils,” says another, 
both writers being the very highest vocal authorities in 
America. He has just published three dramatic songs, 
named “O Breath of the Golden Day,” “Three Night- 
and “If I Were a Raindrop,” which will be duly 
reviewed in the columns of THe Musicat Covurrer. He 
has completed a dramatic song for contralto, “Only a Day 
for Tears,” which is intensely pathetic, and two piano 
solos, “Second Melody in G,” and “Valse in C.” 
composers have any singing voice, but 


” 
songs, 


Few 
Kiirsteiner sur 
prises musicians by his singing; this is also the case with 


Arthur Hyde, organist of St. Bartholomew’s P. E 
Church 
nee 
Aline Stillman, an artist pupil of Alexander Lambert 


and Stojowski, played a program of fourteen piano pieces 
The young girl has 
decided talent, which came to the fore, especially in an 
“Flegy” by Nollet, “Arabesque” by Debussy, “Lucia” for 
left hand, Leschetizky, MacDowell concert etude 
Some Liszt polonaise suffered 
from too rapid tempo, which,. however, may have been 
A fair sized audience heard and 
applauded the pianist, who deserved all good things said 


it Carnegie Lyceum, November 21 


and 


Schumann etudes and a 


caused by nervousness. 


of her 

nRre 
dear Professor Parson Price, in token of my 
such is the inscription on a beautiful new pho- 


“To my 
gratitude,” 
tograph given to Mr. Price by Julia Marlowe, dated No- 
One of Sothern is 
who have come in contact with him since 1876 


vember, 1912 likewise inscribed to 
hom All 
(when he located in New York) have the greatest regard 
for the Welsh-American vocal authority, who has been 
adjudicator at so many singing festivals, both here and 
abroad 
nner 

\. Russ lecture recital at his studio recent- 
ly was highly successful, attended by pupils and fr'ends to 
Mr. Patterson talked on the 
voice, replied to queries, and several pupils sang in illus- 
Idelle A. Patterson and the other members of 
the church quartet of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
Ninety-sixth Park West. gave an 
“operatic concert” at the church last week which drew a 
Each singer sang an operatic excerpt, and 
“Caro was 
She has recently made records 


Patterson's 
the number of fifty persons 
tration 


street and Central 
large audience. 
Mrs 
showered with applause 
for a well known phonograph company 
RRR 

Edward W. Berge makes a specialty of ensemble playing 

for pianists, having in his studio two Steinway grand pi- 


Patterson‘s brilliant singing of nome” 


for the After years of teaching music in 
various branches he has recognized the importance of en- 
semble training, and has prepared a course on these lines. 
All manner of works are in his library, in arrangement for 
Strauss’ “Helden- 
leben,” an “Arabesque” by Debussy, etc., and similar works 
show how thoroughly he covers the field in his plan. Mr. 
Zerge has occupied important office in the New York State 


anos purpose 


two pianos, both four and eight hands 


aR nn aaa nan 





Music Teachers’ Association, and is president of the Fra- 
ternal Association of Musicians, which held a meeting No- 
vember 26 at the Musicians’ Club. 
neuer 
Moritz E. Schwarz continues his regular weekly organ 
recitals at Trinity Church, Wednesdays, at 12.15 noon, 
playing the following programs on dates named: 


NOVEMBER 27. 





Tannhauser overture ........---00+0e00008 

Morning Mood, Peer Gynt ........-:.-sseeeeeeeceneceseeeeenenee 

Polonaise im A cccccccccccccsccccncnccresrececcssccescvevccoeees 

COPFICE ccccesccccccccssccscoscncsccccsvesscerenceceessesoaserece 

POD cic bncvideinecénenevisnaetsetas Sane ds ove xodensvodenevne 
DECEMBER 4. 

Fugue in F sharp minor .......-.00---sececeeeeneeeereneeees ...Handel 

Offertory in B minor ..... LnidockadwsicWhedenbety vspeesa Rheinberger 

Kammenoi Ostrow, No. 22 ......cccccseeeessseeeneceseneues Rubinstein 

Venetian Gondolier’s Song ........-..0..-ceccceeeceeeees Mendelssohn 

Meditation im TD Gat cucccccccccccccsccsccccescesccevccsccsveves Lemare 

March, F sharp major ........ Kiucd gens edxeanieg MaReeEnaSaeeaien Widor 


" ® 
Max Jacobs, the violinist, and his string quartet are 
appearing at various important concerts in and near the 


metropolis. He was soloist at the recital given at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Jamaica, November 15, playing 
modern works with fine success. November 22 he ap- 


peared at the home of Mrs. Gade, and the following day 
at the concert of the Russian Bund. 
RRR, 

Letitia Howard recently played piano pieces for a pri- 
vate audience which showed artistic progress, allied with 
great technical and mental development. The Liszt E flat 
concerto, a “Wiegenlied” by Joseffy, the second “Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie” and Beethoven's sonata, op. 31. No. 3, 
these displayed her varied gifts. Joseffy was her last 
She is a busy instructor of piano. 

neRe 

Michel Sciapiro’s playing of the violin in Vienna re- 

ceived warm press praise, as may be seen herewith: 


teacher. 


Michel Sciapiro’s playing is distinguished by a magnificent technic, 
a beautiful big tone and splendid bowing.—Illustrietes, Wiener Ex- 


trablatt. 





Of the many players heard during a of whom all want 
the stamp of approval, we can give that stamp to but one—Michel 
Sciapiro—who has a magnificent he won great success, 
especially with his interpretation of Neue Mu 
sikalishe Press, Wien. 


season, 


technic; 
Bach's ciaconna.- 


A splendid impression was made upon us last night by Michel 
Tn the ciaconna by 
not only mastered the composition technically, but also artistically. 
These qualities were even more distinguished in his playing of the 
Brahms concerto. In this work the noble conception and artistic 
purity of this highly gifted artist, captivated us completely.—Die 
Zeit, Vienna 

He teaches at the New York College of Music, 128 and 
130 East Fifty-eighth street, Hein and Fraemcke, directors 


Rene 
Rose Diamond, a pupil of Genevieve Bisbee, gave a re- 
cital at Miss Bishee’s residence-studio, 38 East Sixtieth 
street, Thursday afternoon, November 14. Miss Diamond 
played a Beethoven sonata and numbers by Weber, Hen- 
selt, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Leschetizky, and closed 
with one movement from the Grieg concerto with Miss 
Bisbee playing the orchestral part on a second piano. A 
previous recital at the Bisbee studios, introduced younger 
piano students in works by the classical and modern com- 
posers. The players were Clover Terry, Genia Morris, 
Jack Arnold, John Wack, Hendrick Terry, Audrey Wack, 
Agnes Keller, Helen Philips and Charles F. Naegle. 
zee 
Angel A. Chopourian, ten years soprano of the Fourth 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. (Rev. James J 
Dunlop, pastor), was thus eulogized in the November 
issue of the “Fourth Church Herald”: 


MISS CHOPOURIAN GOING 

We are sure that we speak for all when we say that it is with a 
feeling of deep regret that we learn of Miss Chopourian’s decision 
to center her work in New York City and that, therefore, she must 
sever with the Fourth With this Sunday 
she ends her term of The ten years she 
has been with us have witnessed uninterrupted satisfaction on the 
part of the church with her work. Her ckill in interpretation, alike 
f the simplest gospel song and of the highly dramatic musical 
composition is quite unusual, Her singing has given pleasure to 
the people, has contributed to the worshipful effect of the church 
services, has carried the gospe! home to human hearts, and has 
been an attraction which has drawn many to the Fourth Church. 

Rut while we appreciate Miss Chopourian’s musical talent, we 
appreciate quite as much her fine personality. Her reverent man- 
ner, her high mindedness, her geniality, have won a way for her 
into our hearts. 


Sciapiro’s playing. tach he proved that he had 


her connection Church 


service as our soloist 


Though Miss Chopourian may not be our soloist, we hope to 
hear her many times in the future in the Fourth Church. Her 
return to Hartford—and may it be often—will always be welcomed. 


nee 
Cantor Steinberg had great success in his appearances in 
London and on the continent, singing in semi-religious af- 
fairs after the manner of Cantor Sirota last summer. He 
may go on tour temporarily, leaving his post at Temple 
Beth-El. 
nee 
November 25 there was a meeting of the Council of the 
National Association of Organists, at the Musicians’ 
Club, with election of officers. Rev. C. N. Douglass, 
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Canon of Fon du Lac Cathedral, gave a talk on “Plain 
Song.” Frederick Schlieder was chairman of the mecting 
neue 
The Plymouth Choral Club, Arthur Depew, conductor 
announces a concert in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, De- 
cember 11, when Goring-Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark’ 
will be performed with the following soloists: Caroline 
Hudson Alexander, soprano; Helen Sherman Gue, con 
tralto; Harvey Self, baritone; Sylvanus D. Ward, tenor 


Anti-Vivisection Society Concert. 


' 


On Friday afternoon last at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
a benefit performance in aid of the New York Anti 
Vivisection Society was given. The grand ballroom was 
transformed into a theater, with stage, proscenium arch, 
scenery, curtain, footlights, and the various other theatrical 
accessories, together with an orchestra of seven pieces 
About half the program was devoted to Greek and modern 
dances, interpreted by Mimi Gabaudan, Elena Hearn 
Lola Menzeli and Clinton Tustin, which, it was quietly 


whispered were the assumed names of prominent soctety 


people. There was a one act play presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Faber. The balance of the program was de 
voted to music, the principal numbers being rendered by 
Merced de Pifia, Cleo Ga 


sc Bruyn 
These three artists are well known in New York 


oigne and Roger de 

Miss de Pifia has recently been engaged by the Mon 
treal Grand Opera Company, and having been telegraphed 
for to report immediately, she was compelled to leave 
after singing her aria without having time to consider an 
encore in spite of the generous applause. Her interpreta 
tion and rendition of “Oh, Don Fatale,” from “Don Car 
los,” by Verdi, showed that her schooling had been sound 
Miss de Pifta has a contralto voice of good range, her 
tones are sonorous and of a very agreeable quality and 
she phrases with artistic skill. She is the daughter of R 
Walton Leigh, who is a member of the firm of Maitland, 
Coppell & Co., bankers 

Mr. and Mrs. Leigh a 
treal, where the party arrive: 


mmpanied their daughter to M 
1 on Sat irday morning and 


} 


were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Drummond in their box 


at the opera on Saturday night. Miss de Pifia will make 
her first appearance as Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana” on 
Tuesday, December 3. 


Another singer who was warmly welcomed by the big 


iudience was Cleo Gascoigne, the diminutive soprano 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who appears as the 
child in “K6nigskinder.” Miss Gascoigne sang “Ah, fors 
e lui,” from “Traviata,” with excellent vocal fluency. Her 
voice is truly a remarkable one for so small a pe rson, of 
phenomenal range, fine quality, and manipulated with a 
dexterity and intelligence that creates no little astonish 
ment. 

Mr. de Brityn was heard to good advantage in a tenor 
“Bella del Suo Sorriso,” from the 


The special characteristics of his sit g 


solo by Braga, entitled 
opera “Reginella.’ 
ing are unusual clarity of diction, 
able timbre. 


repose and a very agree 
All three singers show the excellent training they have 


had under Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, the well knowr 
New York vocal instructor 


success trom every point of view 


ind coach. The affair was a 


Ihe patrons and patronesses were as follows: Baroness 
Smeth d’Alphen, Mrs, Charles A. Anderson, Mrs. Georg: 
Arliss, Mrs. James Muhlenberg Bailey, Mary H. Baldwin 
Kate C. Baldwin, Mrs. George de Forrest Barton, Mrs 
Leonard Beckwith, Mrs. Henry Belais, Mrs. Janette | 
Boynton, Mrs. William Roebuck Brown, Mrs. A. de 
Champlin, Mrs. P. A. Clark, Mrs. George D. Clews, Kate 


lester Cody, Mrs loward \ Colby, Mrs Franklin 
Couch, H. Gertrude C1 y, Mrs. James H. Darlington 
Alice Davis, Mrs. H. H. Daxter, Mrs. Henry Mills Day 


Sue Della Torre, Mrs. Andreas Dippel, Mrs. Charles 
Healy Ditson, Mrs. Denning Duer, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Charles R. Flint 
Margaret H. Garrard, Elizabeth Almy-Gatter, 
Almy-Gatter, Mrs. E. M. Gattle, Mrs. M. Gattle, Miss | 
| Henckel. Mrs. H. H. Holmes, Mrs. ¢ | Housman 
Mrs. R Mrs. O. B. Ireland, Alice B 


Kavser, Miss Kendall, Caroline Kendall, Georgianna Ke 


Eliza M. Ewen, Mary C. Fitzgerald, Mr 





Hawley Ingersoll 
dall, Katharine Kercheval, Venia Kercheval 
Knoop, Mrs. John J. Lapham, Mrs. Billings P. Learned 
Mrs. H. E. Lesan, Mrs. N. D. Lewis, Mrs. A. I 
Mrs. John P. Lyons, Mrs. Jasper Lynch, Louise Foster 
Lynch, Mrs. B. B. McCormick, Mrs. Robert H. McCurdy 
Mrs. J. M. McKenna, Mrs. A. Masters MacDonnell, Eliz 
aheth Marbury, Mrs. Charles Dinsmore Marvin, Mrs. R. | 
Mayer, Mrs. J. Hungerford Milbank, Mrs. Richard Nevins 
Katherine P. Newbold, Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll, Mrs. | 
Abernathy Noyes, Lady Onslow, Mary A. Peet, Mrs. John 
H. Pell, Mrs. Millard Polhemus, Mrs. Elmer Jerome Post, 
Mrs. A. W. Ramage, Mrs. F. L. Rodewald, Mrs. J. S 
Satterlee, Mrs. Winfield Scott, Mrs. Herbert Snow, Mrs 
Alexander Stimson, Mrs. J. } 
Sutton, Mrs. C. R. Swords, Mrs. A. E. Scranton Taylor 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine, Mrs. Seymour van Santvoord 
Mrs. John Jay White, Jr, Mrs. Ansley Wilcox, Ella 


Baroness de 


Logan 


Stevens, Frances C 





Wheeler Wilcox, Nellie C. Williams, Mrs. Marshall Orme 
Wilson, Elsie de Wolfe, Mrs. Charles Boughton Wood, 
Rev. Dr. Edgar W. Work, Mrs. J. J. Zabriskie, Baroness 
von Zglinitski, Charles A. Anderson, George Arliss, George 
de Forest Barton, William Roebuck Brown, George D 
Clews, Martin J. Cody, Howard A. Colby, H. de Coppet, 
Dr. Franklin Couch, Eugene Cox, Rt. Rev. J. H. Darling 
ton, H. H. Daxter, Andreas Dippel, Denning Duer, E. M 
Gattle, M. Gattle, R. Hawley Ingersoll, Francis U. John 

Learned, H. E. Lesan, Jasper Lynch, 
if Lyons, Robert H. McCurdy, A. Masters Mac 
Donnell, R. C. Mayer, Benjamin Nicoll, T. Edwin Noyes 
Bayard L. Peck, Rt. Rev. William T. Sabine, Ormond G 
Smith, Dr. Herbert Snow, C. R. Swords, Ralph Waldo 
[rine, Seymour van Santvoord, John Jay White, Jr.. Mar 
shall Orme Wilson and Rev. Dr. Edgar W. Work 


stone, Billings P. 








Miss Murray with Troy Society. 


Marie Stapleton Murray appeared with the Troy (N 





Y.) Vocal Society, November 13 Some press opinions 
j 
, Sta M , g! flexible voice 
S s lelightf y ii ‘ ciation 
was x r : ‘ evident her 
fhree songs f R s “Cy f Lif f ed her first grou 
r nee show great a tion. On her second appear 
Mr M sang t ble id English “Lass With the 
e eA \ 1 vid st heroe’s “Ah, Love, 
D h is new, “The Rose and the Lily,” by Minetti, 
x n f singer, was presented in gracefu 
1 W iman’s ‘dirthd ”" which formed her last selec 
" greatest favorite of tt lience. “The Woodpecker,’ 
by Nevin, was sung in response to the nest er ' Troy (N.Y 
| le wa } : ful Down in the 
} t " s hose f zr numbe Love, I Have 
W y at t hich Mrs. M y rendered 
i ery and : stant recog 
) Arne’s f “ i The Lass With 
D eA t it w so in the 
. ‘ Mrs. M } R j ve =Lily : 
t e by M x a { t ty fer 
ur : at effe ve { he 
ne ‘ ’ Woodma Birthday 
s } g ‘ me of apt c Th 
1 ! ndered “The Wood 
k Nev ‘ f Troy ™~ 7 Record 
' " er on th f ed t 
. Mrs. M selections w 
and ex ent Her k w lone three songs from 
Ror j “A f Life.” » nereased in interest to th 
I f : y f | mn he se { 
1 er R f arming melodies, the bes 
f w \ A f f by Minctti The Ros 
I l Ww ve ate Air Arne which is « 
: g . le ate if as ender 1 
Mrs. Murray, a ‘A Ww uy ame t ‘ 
ay I y P her Troy f a strong lea 
f sing Troy 
y i ) 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Many Engagements. 


Germaine Schnitzer, the distinguished Viennese pianist 


has been extremely busy during October and November 


ind will continue to play extensively during the month 


of December, as will be seen by the following list of 


engagements: 


Octobe He 
> t t 
ih } | 
ra B P 
\ ‘ 
N 4-1 " 
N ¢ H 
\ Rar 
N ‘ “ ‘ 
N { ‘ M 
' Pp 
N ) 
‘ ? Preeti 
x , . 
Nove i! rs Z 
N I h M 
. Wik S 
Ny 4 ' 
N , 
. . 
) < 
‘ 
) I \ 
" . | 7 1 
K r z 
+ Stuttgart 
, j len 
he k ' 
1 9 ~ g Oua 
Tough Indee More tough luck,” whispered his wife 
Well, what 4 é ttered 
You know Miss Green never sings without her mu 
Yes.” 


‘Well, she’s brought her music.”—Detroit Free Press 


EDERICK WEMPLE, Barton 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 














In America, 1913-1914 


Haro Bauer 
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Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


In America Until June 


Chas. L. Wagner 


Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway 














THE DISTINGUISHED VIOLINIST 


W.L. Hubbard, CHICAGO TRISUNE 


Arthur Hartmann showed himself a player of virtuoso 
ability and spirit His technical equipment is of the highest 








in ng a tacility that is virtual nited, a rety which 
enables him to do with ease an acy the iff t 
and tricky things. a tone which is brilli slmost to the point 
of sharpness, and a se ar a ance whic nak t 
appearance early agreeable to hin He is temperamental! 
amply eq pe dis ng mssion and fire, and also evidently 
is the possessor {¢ i musical understanding and taste 
NEW YORK GLOSE 

His tone is of a sweetness that in cantabile passages be 

mes meltingly lus« . His bowing is vigorous and ir 

sive, his phrasing is finished, and his delivery has the ai 


Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acotian Hall, 29 West 424 St., Hew Tork 











ANDREAS DIPPEL PRESENTS, 


The Secret « Susanne 


An Opera Comique by WOLF-FERRARI 
with members of the 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 








For available dates address 
SECRET of SUSANNE CO. 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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present “ason the Philade 


Philadelphia's Recoré Breaking Audiences. No. 2, 


Iphia 





Orchestra is 


op. 79, which was particularly well received after 
Miss Gibson made certain comparisons between Johannes 














t i 1 kind most satisfactory to the man- srahms and Robert Browning. As her encore Miss 
t record was broken by the crowds that Hauser played the Liszt D flat study, “Il Sospiro,”’ and 
t st t last Wednes this, too, was enthusiastically encored. 
Madame van der Veer sang “The Waves of Love” 
th for the «¢ € sé of regular (poem by Elizabeth Barrett Browning) and music by 
er than it eve is been, and Clarence Dickinson. Mr. Sarto also sang a Dickinson = 
procure seats for Saturday setting, “One Way of Love,” and the two singers united Victor E. Sérlin. 
é Frida t m are en in “Summum Bonum,” also set to music by Mr. Dickin- Victor E, Sérlin, an American cellist of Swedish ex- 
[ son, the composer accompanying at the piano. The sing- traction, died at his New York home, 77 West Sixty- 
pre it the fir neert played ers were cordially applauded. Mrs. Storrs H. Seeley was eighth street, November 20, aged thirty-four. Mr. Sdrlin 
i delpt Wilmington, heard in some Browning songs, set to music by John W. was formerly connected with the Mendelssohn Trio, which 
t lien ssembled for Worth; “Song of the Morning Star’; “Bird Spirit” for several seasons gave chamber concerts at the Hotel 
c \ ston large thea (Elizabeth Barrett Browning) and “Good to Forgive, Majestic. For a time he also directed other concerts at 
enthusiasm Best to Forget.” Mr. Worth assisted at the piano. the Majestic and led the hotel orchestra. Sdérlin had 
t Leopold Stokowski Mrs. John Lewis Childs is chairman of the music com- played in several of the symphony orchestras in this 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has truly mittee; Mrs. Edward McC. Biggs, chairman of the hos- country, but more recently he conducted an agency for 
Quaker City’s fine organiza pitality committee At the Browning Society meetings musicians and other artists 
one finds poetry, intellectuality, music and hospitality hap Mr. Sérlin was born in Worcester, Mass. He is sur- 
ssitinppenisicinsinstlingnidieliingl pily combined. vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 
Music for the Browning Society. Nina Dimitrieff Engagements. 
New York which Julia Nina Dimitrieff, the popular Russian soprano, who made Mrs. George F. Wessells. 
president, and Florence Wier such a marked success at her New York recital a few Mrs. George F. Wessells, mother of Frederic J. Wes- 
fi f the autumn weeks ago and also last week at the Aeolian concert in sells, manager of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and 
Wednesday evening of last week New York, has been engaged by the Aeolian Company for wife of George F. Wessells, treasurer of Immanuel Bap- 
ight was the music contributed another special concert on the evening of November 29. tist Church, Chicago, died Sunday, November. 17, at her 
; Nevada van der Veer, contralto, She will also sing at Baton Rouge, La., on February 16; Chicago residence, 4627 Lake avenue. The funeral was 
iritone Miss Hauser played with De Land, Fla., February 20 and 21, and at Valdosta, Ga, held Tuesday, November 19, from her late residence. The 
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CRISTETA GONE 


SPANISH VIOLIN VIRTUOSA 


For Terms and Open Dates Apply to 
KNICKERBOCKER CONCERT BUREAU 


Suite 522, 1402 Broadway, New York 























I Robert Stuart 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 News 56th Street 


New York City 
Telephone, Columbus 6253 








Master J WE L The Blind Pianist 
ANTHONY A A a tae 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY s.is:213 
Solo 


mm TOPPING 


Pianist «« Teacher 


ence Studio 
Sas Weet 11 cat 114th St. 
3262 Mornin gside 








ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty mae 


rooms. Founded 
dents of all countries. 


F. Mendelssohn-Barthold 
Students received at 


in I 
ter and 


Yearly attendance, 
: each year, ie fer- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
The course of tuition includes every branch of ya instruction, 


all stringed and wind instruments, o 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, an 
music, literature and zxsthetics. 


, Solo singing and 
sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


namely: Piano, 
Comnae, semen oe a 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zrecreto, President 


46th YEAR 
All Branches of Gatos | 


MUS IC i ite 


a van ir eceting 


624 So. ‘Se. Michigan } a Chicago. 











New Vork City 


| Congress Hotel and Annex 





CHICAGO, ILLS. 


.N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres, 
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THE MUSICAL 





COURIER 





“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


”"—Sembrich 


“ A great Piano! 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice. 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the of Doctor of Music. 
Drmeecross: Cast Hein, Aucust ne. 
imstruction im all branches of music from frst Free ad 
beginning te highest perfection. 
Thisty-cight of the best known and experienced 
erelemorn 





Harmeny 


lectures, 
concerts, macmbie be laying. recal a 5 reading 
TERMS. ‘oo UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE CF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
John B. Calvert, D.ID., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker {oben Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Mary Fidelia Burt aslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittendes Gustay O. Hornberger ary Rowe Shelley 














Mary I. Ditte Sara oro m. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington di 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 
Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Editor-in-Chief of 
Courier 





Reference The fur Musicar 









27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


POLIS CONSERVATORY #% MUSIC 


Music, Sresce Arts, lurERPastive Dancine, Movran Lanovacns 


“VIOLIN — Gaylord Yost, Ella 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley. 





PIANO—Edgar M Cawley, “Carl 


Beutel, Mildred Barnhill. s CH J Sewme Baatid> 

SINGING, OPERA — Frederick — ARTS—agme Eng 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMICAL | GYMNASTICS 
liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor- FOR IME LUES — Cari 
sey. Beutel — Assistants. 


In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. 
=" servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. 

Department for Young Ladies. 

EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


The lar est Con 
Ideal Residence 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies? 


Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 








Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33 
agents of nearly all known artists 


kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


all European countries 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The Werld's Greatest Musica! Bureas 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwelff, Berlin 


“~Prepricter and Manager of the Philharmenic Concerts 
Berlin; the sew —* Concerts, Hamberg; the 
Bechstein Hall, Berlia 





tative of more than artists, includ- 
img d@’Albert, Yoaye, Ansorge, Tiinend, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risier, Van Rooy ekking, Carrefic 
and other celebrities. "hue manager of the 
itharmonic Orchestra and of Arther 


Principel Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


Incorp. November, 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 


Granberry Piano School} <<: 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direeter Sead SA x 
Practica! Traintag Courses fer Teachers 
Artistic Plase Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Careegic Hall New Yerk 











Reindahi Crand Model, $250.00 
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BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test} of 
Years of Usage 








Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO} CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmontie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 














POUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHKCRES 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLL. AENDE R, Director 
Conservatery: Development in all branches of music. Opera and Dramatic Schoo! 


for the stage. Orchestra 


OCo@piete treintag 
celal training for teachers ’ 


ool (comprising all sel» and orchestra lostrumente) Seminary: 


Private and Ensemble Classes. 

Principal Teachers Piaseo—Professor MARTIN ERAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, cic 

Singing—-Fraa Professor NICKLASS-KEMPWER, Frau Profesor MATHILDE MALLINGER (oral Cham 
ber Singer), Fran EMMY BRAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUEL, 
Heyal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Roya! Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIROER, 


ete 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, ete 


EMKA KOOGM, 


Violin 
Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, ete 
Send for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any ‘time 


Royal Conservatory of Music ani Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, — 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


i pwetien from aimg te Gnish oe single branches. Principal sdmiasion times bem’ 
pril aad | dds granted also at other times 


Proepectus and List of pyre a From the Directorium 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place . NEW YORE 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Dinuli 
AN | AaeserneS Harmen 


perypeic ss mesetns ss onete “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


f soon Avenue, Borough of geo yrs 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK WY) Y 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AND 
@t. Pauli. Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - a HAMBURG 


{ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, N.w York 
Warercens: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jangternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
‘Chew cue afer cold by cur accredited representatives in al! principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 

















“{<IMBALE" 


CHICAGO, ILL... U. S. A. 











'JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal —— Pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


a ~ 





ef by: 


JEWETT PIANO Co., - = Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leemineter, Massa. 

















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
= 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 





It is built to cattle: ‘the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Pactery and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 62d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO.. Lod. 34 Margaret Strect 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 





























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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